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What the Ancients wrote concerning 4 


Happy Life. 


e HE ancient Philoſophers, who 


Pe treated of the Things which had a 
£2 Tendency to make Life happy, in- 
dulg'd themſelves, in the general, 
too much in metaphyſical Ideas. 
They did not conſult ſimple Na- 


ture, but ſuffer'd themſelves to be carry d away 
by their Imagination and made true * 
_ Vol, II. B | | to 
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to conſiſt in a chimerical Being, which exiſted no 
where but in their own Ideas. They were for 
putting Mankind on a Rank with the Deity, and 
pretended that their Happineſs only conſiſted in 
the Love of Virtue; ſo that whoever was virtu- 
ous, let his Misfortunes be ever ſo great, was al- 
ways happy. But every Day's Experience is a 
Contradiction to ſuch Sentiments; and the moſt 
virtuous People are ſenſibly convinc'd, that they 
are often very unhappy, and have ſore Vexation. 
*T'is true that Virtue ſerves to comfort them un- 
der ſuch Trouble, and to give them Strength to 
ſupport it; but, after all, they ſtill feel it; and, 

tho* they acquieſce in it as a Stroke of Fortune, 
which they can neither ward off, nor prevent, yet 
they are very ſorry to ſuffer it, and cannot think 
themſelves happy, , notwithſtanding all the Aſſur- 
ances that the Philoſophers can give them that they 


are ſo in reality. Tis very ſingular, not to call 


it ſenſeleſs, for one Man to go about to perſuade 
another that he does not ſuffer, when he feels 
acute Pains ; that he is rich, when he is miſerably 
poor; that he is content, when he is devour'd b 
Chagrin; in fine, that he is perfectly happy, when 
he is truly wretched. 

The Biſcour es of the Stoics on the perfect Hap- 
pineſs of their wiſe Men were not only contrary 
to Truth, but repugnant to good Senſe ; and I 
wonder that Notions ſo chimerical, as thoſe Phi- 
loſophers entertain'd concerning Happineſs, did 
not deprive them of their Reputation with all Men 
of Senſe. Where is the Man, who will but re- 
fle& and examine whether a Diſcourſe is right or 
wrong, but muſt clearly ſee that there is nothing 
fo inconſiſtent with e as all Cicers's frothy 
Eloguenee- 


1 3 3 

Eloquence to prove, in his ſecond Paradox, that 
whoever has Virtue, has every thing neceſſary to 
render him happy. As there is no happy State, {aid he, 
for thoſe who have not Wiſdom, Virtue, and Forti- 
tude, ſo the Condition of thoſe whs have them, can n. 
der be hard and unhappy. Is it poſſible to advance an 
Opinion, of which we have in ourſelves a ſtronger, 
and more evident Conviction that it is wrong? 
Who can deny, but with all the Wiſdom and all 
the Virtue poſſible, he may be a Sufferer? Does 
Wiſdom remove the Pains in a Fit of the Stone 2 
Does Virtue cure thoſe of the Gout ? Wiſdom 
and Virtue indeed aſſiſt ſuch as are attack'd with 
thoſe Diſtempers to ſupport them with leſs repin- 
ing than other Men; but they are ſtill ' painful, 

and render thoſe who are attack'd with them very 
unhappy. 

The Argument dy which Cicero pretended to 
make it appear that there can be no bad or un- 
happy State for thoſe who have Virtue, is a down=- 
right Paralogiſm, and I wonder that ſo great a Man 
was not aſham'd to make uſe of it. Whoever, 
aid he, is worthy of Praiſe and Eſteem, for his 
* Manners and Virtue, is in a Condition that is 
© to be eſteem' d. Now a Condition that is tobe 
eſteem'd, is not to be fear*d or avoided; tho? if 
£ it were a miſerable one, it were to be fear'd. 
0 Every Condition, therefore, which is eſteem- 
© able, far from being miſerable, is happy and 
« flouriſhing, and by Conſequence defirable.* Ci- 
cero confounded things together, which ought to 
be ſeparated. Though the Condition of virtuous 
Men is laudable and eſtimable, with regard to the 
Virtue which appears in them, it does not fol- 
low that it is deſirable if it be miſerable in any 

DBA other 
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other reſpect, as may very well be the Caſe. The 


Evils which the moſt virtuous Men ſuffer, are as 

truly Eyils as thoſe which the Wicked endure. 
They feel the burning of a Fever, the Inconve- 
niencies of Heat and Cold, the Neceſſity of eating, 
drinking, and ſleeping, and, in fine, are ſubject to 
all the Pains and all the Wants to which Nature 
has made other Men liable. Therefore the Virtue 
which they have, does not hinder their Condition 
from being ſometimes very miſerable, and indeed 
to be dreaded rather than defir'd. All the Argu- 
ments of the Stoics cannot change the Nature of 
Evils, which are always ſuch in themſelves ; fo 
that their Diſcourſes are mere Deluſions, which 

can only impoſe on ſuch, who being happy 
content, never knew Pain and Sorrow, or, at leaſt, 
but ſlightly, and in ſuch a manner as ſcarce made 

any Impreſſion on them. No wonder that ſuch 
People ſuffer themſelves to be deluded by the cap- 
tivating Speeches of the Stoics, and to be ſeduc'd_ 
by their pompous Objections which ſeem to be 
charg'd with the ſublimeſt Idea of Virtue, tho” in. 
the main, tis a pernicious Idea, becauſe by ſtriv- 
ing to exalt Virtue, they raiſe it to a lofty Pitch, . 
above the Reach of Mankind to attain it. 

The Temper of the Stoics had a very great „ 
fluence on their Opinion. They maintain'd or . 
condemn'd an Hypotheſis, according as it ſuited 

their Self-love. As they were exceeding vain, 
they affected to. paſs for Men who had nothing in 
common with the Vulgar. They ſtrove to be con- 
ſider'd as Demi-Gods, who were not ſubject to hu- 
man Misfortunes, and the Name of Virtue which 
they inceſſantly larded all their Propoſitions with, 

 ferv'd as an n for all their Opinions. 
| * 
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They reſembled the Phariſees, and cover d their | 


Pride, Ambition, and all their Vices with the 


Maſk of a violent Love for 2 M. = to 
ul Impoſture. 


their Wiſdom, *twas only an art 
The Philoſophers in general have done more 
Harm to Mankind than Good ; and thoſe who are 


at this Day their Imitators, and who make uſe of 


their Doctrine to defend Opinions, as falſe as they 


are ſingular, diſcredit the Study of Philoſophy 


with Men who think honeſtly, becauſe they give 
the Title of Philoſophers to thoſe who are for eſtas 
bliſhing Chimeras as Points eſſential to Morality. 
Seneca wrote a Treatiſe on a happy Life, where- 
in there is a great deal of Wit, of which that Au- 
thor had an infinite Share; yet the falſe Opinions 


he maintains in it, render it very defective. Tis 


certain that a very bad Cauſe may be defended w_ 
Wit, which, unfortunately, is too often the C 
with Men' of Letters, who are generally more 


ſtudious to pleaſe by florid Harangues, than by 


folid Arguments. A Man who fhould look into 
Seneca's Work for the Means of rendring himſelf 
happy, would ſcarce find any but Precepts i in a 
manner impracticable, and Comforts altogether as 
affliting as Sorrow itſelf : And one of our beſt 
Poets had reaſon to ſay, 


HFHlomere admit mes mæurs 
Par ſes riantes images, 
Seneque ai grit mes bumeurs 
Par ſes priceptes ſauvages : 
n vain d un ton de Rheteur, 
Epictete a op Lecteur a 


Priche le Bonheur ſuprime ;_ 


B 3 


" T1 
Zrouue un confolateur 
lus affhge que mor-meme. 
1. E. 

a: ſaftens my Temper by his pleafant, 

Images, Seneca ſowers it by his rigid Precepts, | 

Igpieletus preaches ſupreme Happineſs to his 

Readers in the rhetorical Stile, but in vain ; for 

the Comfort I find there is greater Affliction than 
what J felt before. 
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Ta what True Happineſs conſiſts. 


HE principal Fault in the Stoics Definition 
| of true Happineſs is, that it makes it con- 
fiſt in one thing only; whereas there muſt be ſe- 
veral other Conſtituents, without which a Man 
cannot be happy. There is no Goed, ſays Cicero, 
but Fione/ty and Virtue ; and no good and no happy 
Life, but what is conformable to both. This Phi- 
loſopher was in the right ro aſſert, that without 
Virtue, Life cannot be happy; but he advances 
alſo what we ſee and know every Day to be falſe, 
when he aſſerts, that Virtue alone is the only 
Good, and that it is ſufficient of itſelf to render 
Life happy. We have ſeen that *tis poſlible for 
Men to be virtuous, and at the ſame time unhap- 
Py ; and we ſhall not inſiſt more largely on the 
Proof of what all virtuous Men are already con- 
vinc'd of, We will ſuppoſe Caſes that are but 
too frequent, viz. that a Man loſes his Eftate and 


is 1 to Beggary; that he ſees his Children 
ſuffer 


ſuffer an igtioininious Death by the Hands of the 
Hangman; that he loſes the only Friend he had 
left in the World, by Shipwreck ; that he is dif- : 
grac'd by his Wife's being debauch'd, or his. . , £ 
Daughter raviſh'd. Can ſuch a Mam be happy, E _- 
and is Virtue ſufficient to make him feel complete 
Felicity] Such Talk comes better out of the Mouth 
of a Fool than a Philoſopher. Such a Man can, in no 
Senſe, be pronounc'd happy, except he be an un- 
natural Father, a baſe Friend, and a diſhoneſt Huſ- 
band ; whereas the Stoics wiſe Man, whom Virtue 
| alone renders fortunate, is a Perſon W vene- 
rable! 

True Happinels conſiſts in three things. T. In 
ſuch an Innocence that the Mind has nothing cri- 
minal to reproach it with. 2. In learning to be 
content with that Station wherein Heaven has =] 
plac'd us. 3. In the Enjoyment of perfect Health. ! 
If either of theſe be wanting, we cannot be truly 


happy. Virtue is at that time of Service to com- 


fort us, but it cannot exempt us from the Evits 
| which'we ſuffer. There is a great Difference _— 
twixt comforting a Man, and curing him : 

aſſiſt the Former to bear up ander his Misfor- 
tunes, but we change the Pain and Sorrow of the 
Latter into Pleaſure and Joy. 

Tis certain that a Man who abandons himſelf 
to Wickedneſs, be his Eſtate, Dignity, or Poſt, 
ever ſo great or eminent, cannot be happy. 
The Wicked are their own Judges; the Horror 
of their Crimes follows them wherever they go; 
and tho? their Guilt is fo far unknown to the Pub- 
lic that they paſs for Men of Virtue, yet they are 
not eaſy in their Minds. The worſt Puniſhment, 
' fays Juvenal, which a wh rs Man ſuffers, is, that 

be 
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he cannot declare himſelf innocent, ibo he is acquit- 
ted and diſcharged out of Court z and tho“ the Prætor 
| Takes a Bribe, and obtains him a Pardon, yet he can- 

not abſolve himſelf. *Tis a Miſtake to think that 

bad Men _ intirely ſtifle the Remorſe of Con- 
ſcience, Sometimes they fancy they are above 
the Reproaches of it; but ſoon after, they con- 
demn themſelves, they are ſtruck with a ſecret _ 
Horror, perſecute themſelves, and are their own 
Executioners. The Torments which they endure 
are not to be expreſs*d ; and is it not a queſtion 
whether there is any one more cruel in Hell than 
| a Conſcience bearing ſecret witneſs in the Soul 

againſt a Man- 's Guilt Day and Night? No Plea- 
ſures, Banquets, Plays, or any other Repreſenta- 
tiona; nor even the Charms of Love, can reſtore 


a Calm to-a Breaſt which is troubled with a Re= 


morſe for Wickedneſs. Conſcience is not ſilent 
in the moſt pompous Entertainments, but like an 
implacable Fury which nothing can pacify, it 
poifons the moſt dainty Diſhes, and turns the 
moſt lively Mirth into Uneaſineſs. 
They who appear to us to be the boldeſt Of- 
fenders, are the moſt timorous after the Commiſ- 
ſion of their Crimes: They are equally afraid of 
the Indigpation of Men, and the Wrath of Hea- 
ven, and turn pale at the leaſt Flaſh of Lightning. 
If it thunders, they are half dead ; for they do not 
conſider it as proceeding from a natural Cauſe, 
but imagine that Heaven, provoked at their 
Wickedneſs, is ready to dart its Thunderbolts at 
their guilty Heads. Nor are they much more 
tranquil after the Storm is over; for they imagine 
it only a Reprieve from their deſerv'd Puniſh- 
ment, The ſlighteſt Malady that feizes them they 
take 
| 


| 
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take to be mortal, and what will deprive them of 
this Life, to give them a new one full of Tor- 
ments. I make no queſtion, that if the Wicked 


did but foreſee what Troubles their Crimes 


would involve them in, they would abſtain from 
committing them ; but they do not begin to-ſee 
and feel the Enormity of them, till after they have 


committed them ; yet they go on to perpetrate new 
ones, becauſe of their natural Bias to Wicked- 


neſs ; ſo that they cannot help doing the Evil 


which in their Judgment they condemn. «They 
hope to be leſs troubled in Conſcience by freſh 
Tranſgreſſions than by the former, and flatter 
themſelves that they ſhall make Wickedneſs fa- 
miliar to them by repeated Acts of it. What 


WMretches are theſe, who think to obtain a Cure 


by what increaſes their Diſeaſe, and are inceflantly 
procuring themſelves new Torments ! | 
The common People, who only judge by ex- 
ternal Appearances, very often think Men happy 
who are actually devour'd with Chagrin. . They 
cannot conceive how a Sovereign, to whom all is 
Obedience, can be unhappy ; that a great Noble- 
man, who keeps a plentiful Houſe, who has 
Miſtreſſes, Domeſtics, Equipages, Palaces, and 
| Manors, can be tormented with a thouſand Un- 
eaſineſſes; but wiſe Men know that this Sove- 
reign, who does not govern by the Rules of Juſ- 


tice, finds that he is hated by his People, deſpiſed 


by foreign Nations, and doom'd to be tranſmitted 
to Poſterity as a wicked Prince. There is no 
Man, be he ever ſo bad, but is ſorry to be hated 
and deſpifed. The Wicked have a Love for them- 


felves as well as the Good; and while they have 


fa, Hatred and Contempt wound them, If we 


Ta; 
read the Hiſtory of the moſt cruel and ſavage Ty- 
rants, we ſhall find them more than once lament- 
ing that they were the Abhorrence of Mankind ; 

and their Vexation at the Thoughts of it made 
them ſtill more fierce and barbarous; whereas they 
had not been ſo bloody and inflexible, if they 
knew they had not been ſo much deteſted. They 
committed the more Crimes, to be reveng'd for the 

Abhorrence form'd of them ; and ſuch their Ven- 
geance added to the Meaſure of their own Uneaſi- 
neſs, and of the Public Hatred. 

Therefore no Man can be truly happy, let his 
Condition be what it will, if he be not virtuous. . 
The Prince and the Peaſant are on the fame Foot- 
Ing in this reſpect ; and the one is as much pu- 
miſh'd. by Remorfe, on his Throne, as the other 
is at his Plough. Whoever ſeeks to live a happy 
Life ought to be more afraid of Guilt than of 
Death; for the Latter only puts an end to our 
Days, whereas the Former renders them unhappy. 
The virtuous Man, when he dies, goes to the 
Enjoyment of much greater Happineſs than what 
he loſes ; whereas the Criminal, while he lives, 
is overwhelm'd with Misfortunes here, and tor- 

mented with the Fear of thoſe that threaten him 
in the Life to come; and tho' he ſhould not be- 
lieve the Immortality of the Soul, yet he would 
not be the leſs unhappy, becauſe he would have 
no Hopes of finding a Change of his Misfortunes 
into Happineſs, after his Death. m 
The ſecond thing which is abſolutely neceſſary 
towards leading a happy Life is, to know how to 
make ourſelves eaſy in the Station wherein Hea- 
ven has plac'd us. If a Man has a Competency ; 
if he has every thing that is needful to * him 
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from Want; why ſhould he envy others for 1 
Poſſeſſion of great Riches, which perhaps would 
only conduce to render him unhappy? Tig not 
Wealth, as Horace wiſely ſays, that makes a Man 


happy. None can be eſteem'd happy, but they who 


are fo wiſe as to be ſatisfy'd with whatever the Gods 
ſend them. When Men give themſelves up to their 
Ambition, and don't put a Check to their De- 


fires, they become Slaves to their Paſſions; and 


wherever thoſe bear arbitrary Sway over a Man, 
he is ſure to be always unhappy. 3 
The wiſeſt and moſt important thing in Life is, 


to be able to know how to be content with the 


Portion allotted us by Heaven. He who is for 
encreaſing his Revenues, by illegal Methods, is 


tormented by Remorſe ; and he who ftrives to 
encreaſe them by honeſt Methods, but ſuch as are 


painful, is oppreſs'd with Care and Anxiety; two 
Faults which muſt equally be avoided, if we 
would live happy. Why ſhould we be perpetually 
thinking of what we may want ſome Years hence? 
We ſhould leave every thing to Contingencies, 
and make the beſt. of it that we can. Beſides, 
do we know certainly that it would be for our 
Advantage, if Heaven was to gratify our Wiſhes ? 
Perhaps from the very Moment that we ſaw them 


fulfill'd, we ſhould date the Beginning of Miſ- 


fortunes which would ſink us, and never leave us 
till Death; at leaſt certain it is, that they would 
encreaſe the Thirſt after Riches in us, and would 
only render our Avarice the ftronger. When 
once the Heart is ſet upon the amaſſing of Wealth, 
the Treafures of all the Princes upon Earth can- 
not ſatſsfy it: Creſcit amor nummi quantum ipſa 


” ; pecunia 
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pecunia creſcit; the more a Man has, the more 
he covets. Avarice is a Paſſion, which can never 
be ſatisfy'd; the more we ſeek to gratify it, the 
ſtronger it grows, and the more it manifeſts its 
Power. Tis an unmerciful Tyrant, which no- 
thing can pacify : Or rather, I will call it a De- 
vil within us, who makes us act as he , 
and leaves us not a Moment's Freedom, If, 
. ee Perſius, your Maſters are the Natives of 
your own Breaſt, and if they play the Tyrant, 
© are you not as much Slaves as the Lackey that 
is afraid of Correction, if he does not do what 
he is bid? You lie diſſolv'd in Sloth all the 
Morning; come, riſe quickly, ſays Avarice: 
What! don't you ſtir? Get up, I fay. Alas! 
T can't, Don't tell me that; get up. I 
2 10 why ſhould I riſe? D'ye aſk for what? 
Why, get aboard that Ship ; go and ſcour the 
Sea, and bring home a Cargo of Fiſh, Beaver- 
Skins, Ebony; exchange Goods for Goods; 
perjure yourſelf; don't heſitate one Moment. 
But Jupiter—— Jupiter What an Idiot thou 
art ! If you think of nothing but how to pleaſe 
Jupiter, you'll be a Beggar, and a miferable 
Wretch, for your Life.” This is a Picture, 
not leſs true than lively, of the fatal Conſequences 
of the Luſt of amafling Riches. A Man needs 
not be a Philoſopher, to be ſenſible that an honeſt 
Mediocrity is infinitely more defirable than im- 
menſe Riches ; *tis ſufficient if we hearken to plain 
Reaſon, and if we will but make uſe of it. 

Great Honours and Dignities are altogether as 
unlikely as Riches to procure a happy Life. A 
Peaſant may be happy, tho' he is not a Judge, or 
_ Juſtice of the * in his Village; a Citizen 
ought 
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. . ought not to envy the Office of-the Sheriff, nor a 


Member of Parliament that of the Chancellor. In 


all States we may be eaſy, if we acquit ourſelves 


in all Relations to them with Honour and Pru- 
dence. Employments are ſo far from rendring a 
Man the more happy, that commonly they do 


but diminiſh his Felicity, by ſubjecting him to a 


greater Number of Duties that are indiſpenſable, 
and which he cannot neglect without failing in his 
Obligations to himſelf and the Public, and conſe- 
quently without forfeiting his Happineſs; becauſe, 
by the Principle we have eſtablifhed, *tis prov'd, 
that whoever is diſhoneſt cannot bekappy. _ 
Wiſe Men always knew how difficult it was to 


enjoy perfect Tranquility, and to be at the fame. 


time in high Poſts. They did their utmoſt to 
avoid Dignities, which, by raiſing them above 


other Men, laid them under new Obligations. 
They thought the Condition of a mere private 


Man more likely tg render them happy, than 


| that which was offen d to them; and never ac- 
cepted Employments till they were forc'd to it, 


and till they could not refuſe them, without the 
Breach of Order, and of their Obligations to So- 


ciety; but they were ſure to reſign them, as ſoon 


as they found a fair Opportunity. Thus acted 
Mr. Locke: When he could no longer ſtay in 
London, he reſign'd his Poſt to the King, alledg- 
ing, that he was oblig'd to go into the Country 
on account of his Health. Nevertheleſs the King 
ſollicited Mr. Locke to keep his Poſt; and told 
him expreſsly, that if he ſtay'd in London but a 


few Weeks in a Year, yet his Services in that 
Place would be of uſe to him; but at laſt his Ma- 


jelty comply'd with Mr, Locke's Sollicitation; who 


could 
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could not prevail on himſelf to hold an Employ- 
ment of ſuch Importance as his was, without per- 
forming the Duties of it regularly. _ 

It may be ſaid of Offices, Birth, Kindred, and 
Riches, that all theſe things are "according as they 
are conſider'd by thoſe who enjoy them. They 
may be reckon'd as Bleſſings to thoſe that know 
how to make uſe of them; but they become 
great Misfortunes to thoſe who don't make the 


 Tife of them which they ought to do: And as it 


requires great Wiſdom for a Man to know how 
to conduct himſelf in Proſperity, the Wealth and 
Grandeur which raiſe us above other Men are 
commonly more prejudicial than uſeful : From 
being real Advantages they become Misfortunes, 
and are Obſtructions to the Happineſs of Life; 
but becauſe Honours and Dignities may become 
dangerous by the Uſe that may be made of them, 
we muſt not infer from thence, as Seneca does, 
That there's no Republic that can bear with a wiſe 
Man; nor no wiſe Man that can live in the Offices 
of any Republic. This is a wrong Way of argu- 


ing. Be a Magiſtrate ever ſo wiſe, he may live 


very happily, if he performs the Functions of his 
Office with Honour ; nay the wiſer he 1s, the 


happier he will be; and *tis ridiculous to pretend, 
that tis abſolutely impoſſible for a Man charg'd 
| with the Affairs of the Public to be happy. Sene- 

ca's Arguments in ſupport of his Opinion are only 


mere Declamations. I aſk you, ſays he, to 
what Republic you would chuſe to go? Would 
< jt be to Athens, where the Virtuous are puniſh'd 
© thro' Envy, where Socrates was condemn'd, 


KR 


© and from whence Ariftoth fled for fear of the 


* 1 ate? Or would it be to that of the Car- 
thaginians, 
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thaginians, where Sedition is continually raging, 
where Liberty is prejudicial to the moſt virtu- 
ous of the Citizens, where Juſtice and Equity 
are deſpis'd, and where Hoſtilities are actuall 
exercis*d againſt their own Subjects? The wife 
Man, no doubt, will alſo ſhun this State. If 
1 were at liberty to name all Governments, one 
after another, I ſhould not find one that can 
bear with a wiſe Man, nor one that a wiſe Man 
can bear with.“ What Man is there, if he has 
the leaſt Penetration, but muſt ſee the Errone- 
ouſneſs of Seneca's Way of Reafoning ? For if 
his Opinion was admitted, it would follow, in 
the firſt place, that all Republics ought to have 
Knaves for their Governors, or at leaſt Fools ; 
which would be the Ruin of all Societies. But a 
wiſe and virtuous Man, who is call'd to public 
Offices by his Power and Fortune in the World, 
ought to be fo far from refuſtng them becauſe ſome 
are occupy'd by wicked Men, that Virtue on the 


contrary ought to induce him to accept them, in 


order by his Juſtice to counterpoiſe the Injuſtice 
of wicked Judges, and as far as poſſible to redreſs 
the Wrong done to honeſt Men. The unjuſt 
things that are done in the Government, when, 
tho' a Judge, he has no Hand in them, ought to 
diſturb him no more than if he was but a private 
Man. One may diſapprove an unjuſt Sentence, 
and be mortify'd at it, without being a Privy- 


Counſellor or Member of Parliament. There 


was not a Citizen in virtuous Athens who was not 
uneaſy at the Sentence paſs'd upon Socrates. One 


of his Judges, who was for acquitting him, and 


who, notwithſtanding his Vote, ſaw him carry'd 


out to ſuffer Death, could not be more afflicted 


than 
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than ſuch Citizen; on the oe he muft 
have an Advantage of the Citizen, in the com- 
fortable Reflection that he had done every thing 
in his Power to ſave that wiſe Philoſopher's Life. 
When a Magiſtrate performs the Duty of his Of- 
fice like a Man of Honour, the Fooleries that are 
committed by his Collegues ought not to give him 
any more Pain than they do other Citizens, and 
by conſequence cannot affect the Happineſs of his 
Life. If Seneca had only ſaid, that it was eaſier 
for a wiſe Man, under any Government whatſo- 
ever, to be happy in a private Station than-in be- 
ing advanc'd to a Poſt of Honour, he would have 
argued juſtly ; but *tis wrong to imagine, that a 
Man may not be happy in the higheſt Poſts, when 
he endeavours all he can to diſcharge his Duty. 
Great Men cannot fo eaſily come at the Enjoy» 
ment of perfect Tranquility, as little ones can 
but *tis poſſible for them both to attain to it. 
Perhaps it will be aſk'd, that if *tis eaſier for 
{WRT mere private Men to be happy, than great ones 
WL ©: why the latter, who defire to be happy and tran- 
' HE quil, don't deſcend to be private Men ? The Rea- 
{| fon is very plain; *tis becauſe they are ſo attach'd 
2 do their Office or Station, by what they owe to 
their F amily, their Country, their Prince, and 
themſelves, that they cannot quit it without Breach - 
2 of their Duty. Should they take a Step which they 
n knew was not fitting for them, they would not 
SO be happy in ſuch newState, becauſe the thing which 
$: is molt eſſential to the Happineſs of Life is, to 
have nothing wherewith a Man can reproach him- 
EH ſelf. Tis natural therefore for Men of Wiſdom 
„ and Penetration to continue in the Poſts wherein 
. Heaven has plac'd _ and to which it has 
1 allotted 
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allotted them; and that they ſhould endeayour 
therein to make themſelves happy, without having 


recourſe to an Alteration, which, inſtead of be- 
ing for the better, would be to their Prejudice, 


and diſtance them for ever from the Mark which 
they would fain arrive at. | 
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CAP. Bk 


Of certain Caſes wherein tis allowable for 


Perſons to alter their Condition. 


0 H E general Maxim we have been eſtabliſh- 


| ing, that every one muſt ſtudy to be eaſy in 
his Station, is liable, however, to ſeveral Excep- 


tions, For if we are in a Poſt where Crime of 


any ſort is neceſſary, if a Man cannot avoid ſub- 
mitting himſelf to unjuſt Cuſtoms, and being a 


Tool to the Wickedneſs of a Prince, the Cabals 


of a Party, the Miſdemeanors of a Leader; tis 
then not only lawful, but virtuous, to change ones 


Condition. And be the new Station what it will, 


ſo long as a Man is not forc'd to act in it againſt 
his Conſcience, he will always be happier than in 
that which he quitted. All the Treaſures in the 


World, and the greateſt Honours, ought not to 


make us fond of an Employment that renders us 
criminal, that gives us Matter of Vexation every 
Day, and will, ſome time or other, deliver us 


over to Remorſe, the more cruel, becauſe the Re- 
pentance for the Faults committed, will come too 


late to repair the Evil we have done. The moſt 
conſiderable Advantages are no longer ſuch, when 
| they 
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they make us abandon Virtue, but they are Evils 
more pernicious than Famine and the Peſtilence. 
Men are only obliged to remain in their Stati- 
on, when they are therein neceſſary to the Good 
of the Community : When they are indifferent to 
it, they may leave it ; but when their Continu- 
ance in it is hurtful to the Community, they are 
under a Neceſſity of abandoning it. As a Man 
keeps his Poſt, without regard to his Tranquilli- 
ty, ſo he ought not to continue in it purely for 
the ſake of getting Riches. Money is either our 
Tyrant or our Slave ; it tyrannizes over the Per- 
fon, who either for keeping or acquiring it, is 
guilty of Diſhoneſty ; but *tis the Slave of him 
who knows how to make a proper uſe of it, and 
can part with it when needs muſt, without Re- 
gret, Every wife Man knows that *tis better that 
Money ſhould obey us, than we ſhould obey f 
Money; and he thinks the ſame with regard to 
Stores, Employments, and other things; the 
Goodneſs of which is only dependent on the Uſe 
we make of them. | | _ 
*T'is alſo allowable for a Man to alter his Sta- 
tion, and to think what he wiſhes to obtain as the 
more happy one, if ſuch a Change can be made 
without failing in his Duty. A Merchant, who 
after having gain'd vaſt Wealth, gets himſelf en- 
nobled, and thinks he ſhall be more happy when 
a Patrician than a Plebeian, places his Happineſs in 
a thing which many People would not value ; 
but after all, he does very well to content himſelf, 
and gratify a lawful Ambition, which perhaps 
depriv'd him of Part of the Pleaſure he took in his 
Fortune, That Magiſtrate who, weary of the 
Exerciſe of his Office, ſells it to a Man of known 
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Merit, and Capacity for it, and is deſirous of re- 
tiring to private Life, cannot be blam'd. He dif- 
charges his Obligation to the Community by the 
Choice of his Succeſſor, and procures himſelf the 
deſir'd Satisfaction. The Peaſant who advances 
himſelf to the Rank of a Burgher ; the Burgher who 
turns Merchant; the Woman who, after having 
ſettled the Affairs of her Family to her Mind, re- 
tires to a Convent; the Father who accepts of 
Offices, with a View of placing his Children in 
them ; all theſe are in the right to alter their Sta- 
tion, it being certain there was ſomething want- 


ing that diſturb'd their Happineſs in that which 
| they quitted.. An Endeavour to „ 


that are lawful is an Indication of a Man of Senſe. 

We have aſſerted, that Health was one of the 
three eſſential Articles in the Happineſs of Life; 
and we look upon it alſo as one of the Reaſons 
why a Perſon may change his Condition; becauſe 
without Health Life is but a Burden; and Death 
itſelf is preferable to Years of Pain. There is 
nothing ſo ſilly as what the Stoics advance with 
regard to Health. According to them, tis not a 
real Good; becauſe ſuch Good cannot be de- 
ſtroy'd, but is ſecure againſt all Attacks from 
without. From the ſame Principle upon which 
thoſe Philoſophers aſſerted that Health was not a 
real Good, they pretended that Pain was not an 
Evil; becauſe Evil was nothing more or leſs 
than a Diſagreement with Order: And from theſe 
two Principles they concluded, that as there was 
no happy State for thoſe who were not furniſh'd 
with Wiſdom and Virtue; ſo there could be no 
evil or unhappy one, for thoſe who had Virtue, 


_ Wiſdom, and F ortitude. So that, according to 


the 


* 
F T 
the Stoics, a virtuous Man, tho? flead alive, was 
in a very happy State. As fooliſh and abſurd as 
this Opinion is, Cicero has diſplay'd all his Elo- 
quence to prove it very comformable to Reafon 
and Nature. If we may believe him, he would 
have been glad to have ſuffer'd the ſevereſt Tor- 
© tures; and one would be tempted to think that he 
could have been as eaſy in a Barrel, ſtuck with 
Iron Spikes, as in a Bagnio. No, ſays he, 
I never thought the Condition of Regulus either 
© unhappy, uneaſy, or to be pitied ; for the Tor- 
ments which the Carthaginians made him ſuffer, 
could make no Impreſſion on his Magnanimity, 
© nor his Wiſdom, nor his Probity, nor his Con- 
c ſtancy, nor any other of his Virtues, nor con- 
© ſequently on his Underſtanding. *Twas in the 
£ Power of his Enemies to ſeize his Body, and 
* © make it ſuffer what they pleas'd, but his Soul 
© being fortify'd, and as it were ſurrounded with 
< ſo many Virtues, was intirely out of their Reach.“ 
If Cicero had not fo far indulg'd his Imagination, 
or if he had had a violent Fit of the Gout when 
he wrote all theſe fine things, he would have been 
ſenſible that the Soul of the greateſt Man, as well 
as that of a Porter, is forc'd to participate of the 
Sufferings of the Body. In vain will ſuch Soul 
affect to ſoar above Suffering, and to ſeparate it- 
ſelf, as it were, from the Body: All the great 
Sentiments which it calls that Moment to its Af- 
ſiſtance, will not hinder it from being ſubject to 
the general Laws of Nature, and from Tharing in 
, the Pains of the Body. Zu 
That a Man who is a Sufferer, be he ever ſuch 
a Philoſopher, moſt certainly wiſhes for an End to 
the Evil which he endeavours, is a Truth which 
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hone but a Madman or-an impudent Liar will 


deny : Whereas, if ſuch a Man did not confider 
'Trouble or Pain as an Evil, he would not care 


different thing, which, whether it exiſted or not, 


tunes with more Patience than others; but tho? 


Grief, and ſtrive to ſuffer with Conſtancy what 
cannot be avoided, they are not the leſs ſenſible of 
the Evil. Tis with Pains of the Body as with 
thoſe of the Mind. A Man loſes his Son, his 
Eſtate, his Miſtreſs, his Friend ; he fays to him- 
ſelf every thing that he thinks capable of giving 
| him Comfort; he fortifies his Mind that it may 
not ſink under the Preſſure of Melancholy; yet 
the Loſs which he regrets, touches him to the 
quick. He puts a Dreſſing on his Wound, but tis 
not cured, it will bleed a long time, and perhaps 
never will be heal'd. Another has the Stone or 


the Gout, he ſuffers great Torture, he reſolves to. 
do what he can to diminiſh them, he ſtudies for 


what may operate a Cure; and if he does not ex- 
pect it, he hopes that Death will put an End to 
his Pains. The Hopes either of a Cure or of a 
Coffin encourage him to take Patience. 


Virtue, did not think the Pains of the Mind and 
the Body as real Evils ; if their Souls, in the 
midit of Torment, could receive no manner of 
Harm; if the Triumphs of their Enemies; if the 
| Outrages which they receiv'd from them, did not 
diſturb the Tranquillity of their Mind ; if they 


how long it laſted, but would conſider it as an in- 


*twas all one to him. I agree that Perſons of 
Virtue and Firmneſs of Mind bear their Misfor- . 


they endeavour not to be overwhelm*d with 


If thoſe Men who were ſo eminent for their 


could bear up under all the Accidents of this 9 | 
| - tal 
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fer the Fate of all chimerical Notions which have 
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tal Life; if they deſpis'd the Inſults of For ortune ; ; 


and if, as Cicero ſays, their Virtue form'd an im- 
pregnable Rampart, which hindred them not only 


from being vanquiſh'd, but ſo much as ſhaken ; 


Why did the moſt renowned of thoſe virtuous 
Men kill themſelves to put an End to the Pains 
which they felt, or to avoid thoſe which they 
fear'd ? The Shame and Vexation which Cato ſuf- 
fer'd at falling under the Power of Cæſar, oblig'd 
him to put an End to his own Life. This Man, 
ſo wiſe, that the Ancients ſet him- up ſingly 
againſt all the Gods, could not bear the Thoughts 
of ſeeing his Conqueror. What do all Cicero's 
Arguments avail, when there is a Neceſlity of 
putting them in Practice? "They vaniſh, and ſuf 


but a falſe Luſtre: They ſtand their Ground 
while they are only ſpeculative, but when they 
come to be reduc'd to Practice, they appear but 
Deluſions, like Dreams to Perſons awaking out 
of their Sleep. It muſt be allow'd, therefore, that 
both Reaſon and Nature convince us every Mo- 
ment that Pain is an Evil, and Health conſe- 
quently a very great Gocd, becauſe this alone 
excludes all Diſorders of the Body. Without 
Health *tis impoſſible to be truly happy, and the 
greateſt Wiſdom can be but a ſmall Mitigation of 
the Sorrow and Pains which we feel by the Loſs 
of te tr 
Fealth being abſolutely ele to the Tran- 
quillity of Life, ſurely we may be at Liberty to 
quit a Station that deprives us of it, becauſe what- 
ever Care we take in other ReſpeCts to be happy 
in ſuch a Situation, we can never be truly fo | 
without Health. Vis ſignifies good Cheer 11 * 
an 7 
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Man who has no Stomach or a bad Di geſtion ? 


What ſignify Riches to one who is bed- ld and 
forced to live on Broth and Barley- water! ? What 


Advantage does a Perſon reap from Honours wha. 


has not the Enjoyment. of the Pleaſure of Society, 
and only the poor Comfort to find himſelf call'd, 
Your Highneſs, by his Phyſician, Surgeon, and ſacks 


of his Family as are appointed to attend him in a 


long Illneſs? Is the Reputation acquir'd by a "4 


| neral, an able Magiſtrate, or an illuſtrious Scho- 


lar of much Eaſe to them in a Fit of the Gout ? 
In ſhort, all the good Things of this World be- 
come as it were inſignificant, and loſe three fourths. 


of their Value without Health, which therefore 


we cannot take too great Precaution for preſerv- 
ing, or for recovering it when loſt. Nothing can 


_ oblige us to continue in a State that deprives us of 


it, but ſuch Reaſons as compel us to continue in 


it, tho? it be with the Hazard of our Lives. We 


ſhould prize Honour and Virtue more than Life; 


and every honeſt Man dreads Guilt more than 
Death. Moreover, the Health which we ſhould 


acquire at the Expence of our Probity would not 


make us happy ; for by gaining one of the Points 


| eflential to the Happineſs of Life, we ſhould be 


depriv'd of another, which is the Teſtimony of a 


good Conſcience ; and the Soul would be a Loſer, 
| tho' the Body ſhould be a Gainer, there being no 
true Happineſs without the Tranquility of both. 
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CHAP. IV. 


> 


That it is not in our Power to make our elves ö 


happy. 


WI AT we have been faying neceſſarily 


eads us to an Enquiry, whether *tis in 
our own Power to be truly happy? This is what 


has been aſſerted by ſeveral of the ancient Philo- 


ſophers, and aſſented to by many of the Moderns ; 
but neither the one nor the other ſpoke as the 
thought. They have affected to eſtabliſh an Hypo- 


theſis, but ſtudy'd to give it a Luſtre rather than 
Solidity. How could they imagine that Happi- 
neſs was in their own Power, ſince it muſt un- 


avoidably happen many times, that when they 
moſt defir'd to be happy, they were unfortunate ? 
Was it in their Power to prolong the Lives of 
their Friends or Kindred ? Could they exempt 
themſelves from the troubleſome Duties which 
they were oblig'd to diſcharge ? Had they Health 
whenever they wanted it? Were they exempt 
from the Pains either of the Mind or Body ? As 
they had not all theſe things in their Power, and 


at 5 Diſpoſal, therefore it was not in their | 


Power to be happy, becauſe moſt of thoſe things 
make Life either happy or miſerable. 

Men muſt ſurely be very much blinded with 
Pride, and muſt reflect very little on their own 
Caſe, who tho? by the State of Nature they are not 
only expos'd to all Evils, but are often unavoid- 
ably overwhelm'd by them, yet perſuade them- 


- ſelves, and would make others alſo believe, that 


tis in their Power to be happy; that is to ſay, to 
controul 


hs, oy 8 I I * * 


ee 
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controul the e ſo that they may have no- 


thing to fear from the Rigour of the Winter, or 


the Heats of the Summer; and that neither they, 
nor thoſe whom they love, may ever be ſick: For, 


in ſhort, the Happineſs of Men could not be at 


their Command, unleſs every thing which contri- 


buted to ſuch Happineſs was determin'd by their 


Will and Pleaſure. 


A Man of Senſe is e that he may be 


unhappy, even at the Time when he hopes to be 
moſt happy. He knows that he is not ſecure from 
the Strokes of Fortune, that he is liable to Diſtem- 
pers, and Death, and that in ſpite of all his Wiſhes 
and Precautions, his Joy may be turned in one 
Moment into Sorrow, and his Health into a Con- 
ſumption. Our Condition depends not on our 
own Will, but on that of Heaven, which ſends 
us Good or Evil as it thinks fit. One of the moſt 
evident Proofs of the Immortality of the Soul is 
the Impoffibility we find ourſelves under of pro- 
curing ourſelves the Happineſs we aim at in ſpite 
of the Frowns of Fortune. We have it in Idea, 
we know that there is ſuch a thing, and yet we 
can't acquire it when Fortune does not favour us. 
It muſt therefore be reſerv'd for us in another Life, 
and the Hopes we have of finding it there, is the 
beſt Remedy to comfort us under our Misſer- 


tunes, and to give us a F ore: taſte of that Happineſs 
in Part. 


The wiſe Man only 0 on the preſent Mo- 


ment, without tormenting himſelf for the Pre- 
vention of what may happen to him. He uſes the 
Precautions which every Man of Senſe ought to 
take, becauſe he would not have reaſon to re- 


proach himſelf for having been the Cauſe of the 
Yor. It C 


Evils 


[ 26 ] 
Evils that may happen to him, and then waits re- 
ſign'd to the Deſtiny reſerv'd for him. He knows 
that God in his Wiſdom has thought fit to fold up 
Futurity in thick Darkneſs, and laughs at thoſe 
Mortals who preſume to look beyond the Limits. 
which the Divine Being has preſcrib'd to them. 
Such inſignificant Precautions only ſerve to teize 
thoſe by whom they are taken, and to rob them 
of the Pleaſures of the preſent Moment, without 
ſecuring them againſt the Misfortunes which they 
fear hereafter. We ought inceſſantly to bear in 


Mind that . of Horace, Ode xxix. Lib. iii. 


— Ille potens ſui 
Lat 75 que deget, cui lice in diem 
Dixiſſe Dixi. 


5 E. 


is is bappy and Minder of Fi dee can fay 


at Night, I have liv'd this Day, and made good 


Uſe of it. 


A Man can only call the preſent Moment his own ; 
Why then does he loſe it? As ſoon as it is We 
*tis impoſſible for him to recall it; *tis carry'd 
off on the ſwift Wings of Time, and the next 


Moment is perhaps as unhappy as the other would 


have been happy, if he had but made good Uſe of 
it. Fortune which delights in being croſs, and 


baſing Mens Projects, is continually transferring 
Honours, Riches, Poverty, Joy, Sorrow, Health, 


Sickneſs, &c. from one Head to another; and 
what ſhe gives this Day to one, ſhe carries Lo- 
morrow to another, 


CHAB 


(27] 
1 7 
In what ſort of Life Happineſs is the moſe 


eaſily acquir'd. 


Life neither too ſolitary, nor too public, 


us happy. Tis neceſſary to chuſe a juſt Medium 
betwixt Solitude and the Crowd of Quality ; for 


the recluſe Life, and the tumultuous one, have 


each their Defects. We will inſtantly conſider 


83 ö both. - | F 
Offices, Dignities, and great Riches are fo far 
from contributing to true Happineſs, that they are 


ſeems to me to be the moſt likely to make 


often contrary to it, and are almoſt always rather 


the Impediments than Inſtruments of ſuch a State. 


An honeſt Mediocrity, with all Neceſſaries, 
is a hundred times better for the Perſon wha. 


would live happy, than thoſe Heaps of Treaſure 
which are greedily amaſs'd by many Perſons who 
think to find in them what they never contain. 
Of all the Bleffings which Heaven beſtows on 
its Favourites, Mediocrity is one of the greateſt : 
It prevents them from being Slaves to the Paſſions 


from the Evils under which the Unfortunate groan; 
tor whatever many Philoſophers ſay, Poverty is an 


the Source of many others. It ought not, *tis 
true, to mortify us, or to be a Diſparagement to 
our Courage; for we cannot pretend to account 
for it in our way of thinking ; and *tis not our 
Fault if we are born poor; but in order to be 
happy, we muſt endeavour to repair this Misfor- 
NB G2 | tune, 
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which tyrannize over the Great, and ſecures them 


Evil, and an Evil fo much the worſe, becauſe it is 


/ 


1 

i 
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tune, and apply by lawful and honeſt Means to 
get ſuch a Competency as may ſecure us from the 
Train of Inconveniencies attending the Plague of 
Poverty. 

Tis ridiculous. in the Stoĩcs, and ſome of the 
modern Philoſophers, to aſſert that Riches are not 
ſalutary. Seneca may tell us ever ſo often, That 
if Riches were a real Good, tbey would make the 
Poſſefſors good Men; and that what we find in the 
Hands of the IVicked cannot be called Good. Such 
bombaſtic Diſcourſe has no more in it than thoſe 
Bubbles of Soap, which are blown into the Air 
by Children, and have nothing in them that is ſolid. 
If Riches were not a real Good, becauſe they 
don't make Men better; it would follow, that 
Health, which, next toV irtue, is the greateſt Good, 

would not be a real Good, becauſe it does not 
render Men good; and becauſe a wicked Man, 
who recovers from a Fit of Illneſs, does not change 
his Diſpoſition. Seneca's ſecond Reaſon is no bet- 
ter than the firſt; for if Riches were not a real 
Good, as they are common both to the Juſt and 
Unjuſt, Sight, Hearing, and Taſte, could not 
be really good neither, becauſe they arg common 
to all Mankind. I add, that the Knowledge of 
Ged is the moſt precious of all Enjoyments ; but 
ſhall this be deny'd to be a real Good, becauſe 

*tis a Knowledge common to the Wicked as well 
as the Righteous ? Such Knowledge renders the 
former criminal by the Abuſe, as it does the lat- 
ter happy by their Improvement of it. So it is 
with Riches, which are a very great Bleſſing to | 
fuch. as know how to uſe them, "and an Evil to 
who miſemploy them. ; 


Seneca, 
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| Seneca, notwithſtanding his ſubtle, and philofo- 
phical Reaſoning, is forc'd to own, that Riches are 
neccilary, I am not, ſays he, for treating them 
as really god, and calling them Bl-ſſings; but I 
agree that tis neceſſary to have them, that they are 
uſe ful, aud that they bring with them great Accom- 
modations for Life. How now ! What, is a thing 
uſeful, does it furniſh Life with great Accommo- 
dations, and is it not a Good ? If Philoſophy teaches 
this Way of Reaſoning, let us take care of be- 
coming Philoſophers. But this is not ſo; Philo- 
ſophy has too much good Senfe in it to make us 
reaſon fo unfairly; is our ill Uſe of it that plunges 
us into Error, We think to follow it, and we 
deviate from it; we imagine ourſelves to be guid- 


ed by it, while it has forſaken us. Tis Prepoſ- 
ſeſſion in favour of our own Notions that perſuades 


us that they are conformable to True Philoſophy. 

The Fondneſs we have for our own Opinions has 
many times ſeduc'd the greateſt Men; and when 
Cicero conſider'd their Error, he could not kelp 
faying, that there was nothing ſo abſurd and ſenſe- 
leſs, as what bad b been maintain d by ſome Philoſo- 

bers. 

: Seneca, to prove that Riches are not a real 
Good, tho' uſeful, has this Reflectiom: Put me 


in a Houſe richly furniſh'd, and full of Veſſels 


© of Gold and Silver, I ſhall not think myſelf a 
Jot more worthy of Eſteem. Carry me over 
the wooden Bridge, and fet me down among 
the poor Beggars, I ſhall not think myſelf the 
* leſs to be valu'd.“ "Tflis Argument of Seneca is 
a fallacious Sophiſm, and confounds Contempt 


with Misfortune. A Man may be very worthy 


of Eſteem, aud vet very unhappy. Beliſarius,” 
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when he begg'd Alms in the Streets of Conflanti- 
nople, was not an Object of Contempt, tho' he 
was unfortunate, and very much ſo. I allow, 
that a Man ought not to have the leſs Opinion of 
his own Wiſdom and Virtue, or is the leſs deſerv- 
ing of Reward, becauſe he is in a State of Indi- 
gence; but he mult needs think himſelf not ſo 
happy as if he wanted for nothing. A Man who 
has a malignant Fever does not think himſelf de- 
| ſerving of leſs Reſpect, than another who enjoys 
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4h perfect Health; yet he is far 11 om being ſo happy. 
c HA VI. 
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The Inconveniences of keeping Grand Company. 


1 S not an eaſy Matter to find true Happi- 
neſs in the wild ſort of Life which Men 
lead with thoſe of Quality. In order to be hap- 
Py, the Mind muſt be quiet and eaſy; which is, 
as it were, impoſſible in a Life of Trouble and 
Confuſion. 

Men who have preat Employments are ſo bu- 
ſy'd in the Affairs of others, that they have ſcarce 

ime to mind their own; and they live for the 
Public, rather than for themſelves. The Magiſ- 
trate ſpends the whole Day in enquiring into the 
Merits of the feveral Cauſes that he is to report : 
The Miniſter is over-burden'd with Affairs of 
State : The Officer ſpends his whole Life in the 
military Articles that are committed to his Care : 
In ſhort, every Station, whereto Men are ad- 
vanc*'d above their Fellow-Creatures, and which 


obliges them to labour for the pu blic Good, takes 5 
al 
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all their Attention to their own Affairs. What 
they are forc'd to give to thoſe of others is ſo 
much taken from their own ; beſides, that the 


Increaſe of Duty is the Increaſe of Fatigue, and 


too often of Vexation. | 
Perſons who have only their own Affairs to 
mind have an Advantage of acquiring Happineſs 


with ſo much more Eaſe than thoſe who have the 


Public to take care of, as a Man who carries but 
two Pounds Weight on his Shoulders can ſooner ar- 
rive at the End of the Race, than he that carries the 
Weight of three hundred. Tis not impoſſible, 
nevertheleſs, that he who is encumber'd with fo 
heavy a Load may arrive at the Goal ; but with 
how much more Eaſe could he do it, without 
ſuch a monſtrous Burden ? Juſt fo a Man who is 
employ*d in the Aﬀairs of the Public, or thoſe of 
War, may at length, be they ever ſo perplex'd, 
find ſome Time to think of his own private Con- 
cerns ; but he has two hundred and ninety-eight 


Difficulties to ſurmount, out of three hundred, 


more than the Perſon who has nothing to do with 
the Public, 

There are Perſons, who form three Parts in 
four of thoſe we call 17% of Faſhion, Who, - tho? 
they have no Employment, are as unconcern'd 
about their own Affairs, as if they were oblig'd to 
govern the State. Their Paſſions put them into 
as much Diſorder, as Perplexity does the others; 
and they paſs their Lives in perpetual Confuſion. 
Inſtead of looking at home, they don't know 
themſelves ; but act always without Reflection: 
Avarice, Jealouſy, Love, Hatred, Revenge, are 
the ſole Incentives of their Actions; and they aban- 
don their Minds to the Impreſſions of the moſt 
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dangerous Paſſions. There are many who ind alge 


themſelves in Debauchery, and think that in good 
Cheer they ſhall find that Happineſs which eſcapes 


their Purſuit. Aſter they have been Gormandi- 
fers at thoſe great Tables, where they were at a 
loſs which to chuſe, in the Variety of Diſhes, 


they appear generally with broken Conſtitutions, 
pale, wan Complections; and their Bodies, worn 


down by exceſſive Intemperance, communicate 


their Dulneſs to their Souls, and render that ſpi- 


ritual Breath terreſtrial and material, which is 


ſufficient of itſelf to make us happy, if it was un- 
diſturb'd. 

There are many People among the Quality, 
who ſpend their Lives in forming Deſires which 
they can never gratify, and in envying the Con- 
dition of others; nay they go ſo far as to hate 


thoſe they envy, from no other Cauſe, but a jea- 


lous Opinion that they are happier than them- 
ſelves, tho? they often are not ſo. Theſe Men 
are like Travellers, who take to a Road, which 
the longer they follow it, carries them the farther 
from the Place they are bound to. Nothing is 


a greater Obſtruction to Mens Happineſs than 
Envy: The more jealous a Man is of another's 
Happineſs, the more miſerable is he himſelf, The 
 Tyrants of Sicily did not invent a Puniſhment 


more cruel than Envy. Every Man that is wiſe, 
and ſecks to be happy, ought not only not to be 
envious of another Man's Profperity, but if he 
finds that what he wiſh'd is above what he can 
reaſonably hope to obtain, he ſhould check him- 
ſelf forthwith. Reaſon requires, that every one 
ſhould ſtick to what is ſuitable to him: But the 


Voice of Reaſon is not to be heard 1 in that revel- 
ling, 
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ling, noiſy State wherein great People live: It muſt 
be conſulted alſo, before it will ſpeak; but People 
ſeldom think of having recourſe to it, whoſe Paſ- 
fions are their Maſters, and rule them with as ar- 
bitrary a Sway, as they do the Hearts of moſt of 
our faſhionable Gentry. 

This Wiſdom, ſo neceſſary fo the Happined 
of Lite, is not eaſy to be acquir'd, without fre- 
quent and careful Reflection upon bürſelves. There 
are few People of that Fortitude of Mind, or that 
natural Underſtanding, as to be able, by a plain 
and ſhert Meditation, to perform that which re- 
quires a long and painful Scrutiny, Yet there 
are a few peculiar Favourites of Heaven, who can 
do that with Eaſe, which ſhall coſt others a great 
| deal of Labour; but the Generality of Man- 
kind, in order to render themſelves virtuous, 
habe need to be very circumſpect, and to begin 
betimes to acquire thoſe Qualities which muſt be 
of ſervice to them as long as they live. The Heart 
muſt be ſtor'd with good Principles, and the Un- 

derſtanding with Knowledge, before the Paſſions 
have ſhed their Poiſon in both. A Veſſel retains 
the Smell of the firſt Liquor that was pour'd into 
it, a long time. The firſt ſetting out in Life of 
the gay Part of Mankind is generally the Cauſe of 
their being ſo far out of the right Way, even in 
old Age. The molt critical Step, for thoſe who 
think to be happy among the Quality, is the firft 
that they take; if it be bad, the others are almoſt 
always the ſame. Of this firſt Step we may lay 
what Deſpreaux has ſaid of Crimes : 

Dio le Crime il 2 qu une fois Pon debute. 

Une chute torours attire une autre chute. : 
| C5 |  £'honneas 


1 34 1 
L' honneur eft comme une iſle eſcarpie et ſans bords, 
On niy remonte plus, On on eft dehors. 


ie Bo Bo | 
The firſt AR of Wickedneſs is enough : For 


one Tranſgreſſion brings on another. And Ho- 
nour is like an Iſland with a ſteep Shore, on which 
there is no relanding after *tis once quitted. 
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CHAP. VII. 
The Inconveniencies of a ſolitary Life. 
- E IS certain, that a retired Life has a greater 


Tendency to make us happy than public 
Las: becauſe, in the former, the Mind is not 


10 much diſturb'd by the Paſſions, as in the Tu- 
mult of Society ; and from ſome of the Paſſions it 


is entirely exempt : Hatred, Envy, and Ambi- 


tion, have-no Hold of a Perſon in Retirement. 
He ſees no body ; of whom then ſhould he be 


jealous? He defires nothing more than what he 


has ; whom ſhould he envy ? He hates the World 
and its Grandeur ; how can he be ſuſceptible of 
Ambition ? The Multitude, and Plenty, ſays 
Charon, are much more frightful than Retire- 
ment, and Scarcity. In Abſtinence there is but 
one Duty; but in the Management of many 
different Things there are . Things to be 
weigh'd, and ſundry Duties. 
eaſy to live without Eſtates, Honours, Digni- 
ties, Offices, Ec. than for a Man to conduct 
and acquit himſelf in them as he ought. Tis 
much eaſter for a Man to live ſingle, than to be 
encumber'd wich the Charge of a F i. and 
« live 
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live altogether as he ought with his Wife and 


Children; ſo that Celibacy is an eaſier State than 
© that of Wedlock.* 

There's no body who does not aſſent to the 
Truth of what Charon ſays. The Weight of his 
Argument will be more plainly perceiv'd, if it be 
conſider'd, that every Neceſſity adds to a Man's 
Unhappineſs; and that he brings Cares and Trou- 


bles upon himſelf, in proportion to the Alliances 


which he forms with a great Number of Perſons, 
who thereby become dear to us; for their Vexa- 
tions give us Concern; their Uneaſineſſes aMi, 


us; their Pains torment us, and their Sorrows-op- 


preſs us. Thus, in public Life, we are oblig'd 


not only to bear our own Misfortunes, but thoſe 


of Perſons with and for whom we are engag'd ; 

and even tho? we were not united to them by 
Friendſhip, but only by Intereſt, we are ever 
oblig'd to take a Share in what affects them, and 
their Afflictions rebound partly upon ourſelves. 
If the Great Man who protects us, and to whom 


we are attach'd, not by Affection but from poli- 


tical Views, ſuffer Diſgrace, we are involv'd in 
it as much as if he was really dear to us; for his 
Fall draws on ours with it. In fine, while we 


are in public Life, in what manner ſoever we ad- 


here to thoſe we are related to, our Tranquility 


depends partly on theirs; and how odd ſoever it 


may appear, *tis nevertheleſs-certain, that we are 


often diſquieted in public Life by the Misfortunes 
that happen, not only to Perſons whom we don't 


love, but even to others whom we mortally hate. 
Heaven pives us the Heart as well as the Un- 


derſtanding to part with all Superfluities. A Man 


who quits: a great deal for Retirement is neverthe- 
C 6 | lefs 
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leſs a very great Gainer. He has fatisfy'd-his Am- 
bition; he has quench'd the Thirſt he had for 
Riches; he has forgot the Injuries done him by 
Enemies; in fine, by ſeparating himſelf from 
Mankind, he has attain'd to that View which he 


would never have compaſs'd by ſtaying longer 


among them. | 

Tho' a retired Life has ſome Advantages over 
a public one, tending to the Happineſs of Life; 
yet it has its Dangers and its Inconveniencies. 
"Tis efpecially pernicious to Youth, to whom it 


often proves fatal to be left to themſelves. Cra- 


tes perceiving a young Man walking alone, in a 
ſolitary Place, admoniſh'd him to take care that 
he did not converſe with a wicked Man, nor give 
Ear to his Counſel. Tis in Solitude that weak 
Minds contrive bad Deſigns, inflame their Paſ- 
fions, and whet their looſe Appetites. Lis very 
hazardous for Perſons to be left to themſelves, _ 
unleſs they have a good Head-picce, and a well- 
ſettled Mind, © 77 

As we ought to ſtudy every thing that may ren- 
der us better Men, for the ſame Reaſon we ought 
to ſhun Retirement, in which we have Cauſe. to 
be fearful of ourſelves, and are depriv'd of all the 
Adyantages which we may expect to meet with” 
in civil Society. A Man of the beſt Underſtand- 
ing, he who hes the Art ff Contentmem, is never- 
thelefs uncaſy ſometimes to be depriv'd of all 
manner of Converſation; he changes his Mind 
therefore by Degrees till he loſes that Tranquility 
of which he had a Taſte when he was firſt ſecluded 
from a Correſpondence with Mankind. Then 
there is ſome danger of his falling into a Miſanthro- 


py which will poiſon every thing that pleas'd him 


be ſore, 


o 
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defore, and not only make him averſe to things 
which are foreign to him, but render him even 
hateful to himſelf. 

The wiſeſt and the moſt.eminent of the Philo- 
ſophers conſider'd Solitude as a State that de- 
priv'd Men of all manner of Reliſh, and even 
render'd all Pleaſures inſipid to them; nay, 
they were of Opinion, as we obſerv'd in the firft 
Volume of this Work, in the Reflections on the 
'Pleaſures of Society, that were a Man to be lifted 
up to the Firmament, from whence he might, at 
his Eaſe, ſurvey the wonderful Theatre of this 
World, he would have but little Taſte of the 
Pleaſure which ſuch a View would convey to him, 
if he was to be always alone, and to have no body 
to converſe with. *Tis certain there is nothing 


more diſagreeable to the Nature of Mankind than 


a Deprivation of all manner of Society; and to 
think that *tis poſſible for a Perſon to be really 
happy with Eaſe in deep Solitude, is turning a 
deaf Ear to the Voice of that Nature, which per- 
petuaily demonſtrates the Neceſſity it has of being 
ſupported by a Communication with Men of Wit- 
dom and Virtue, | | LY 
The Dangers of a Life too folitary, may be 
_ Thewn by the Errors which many have fallen into 
who have embrac'd it. They enter'd virtuous 
into tlat melancholy State, but came out of it 
Criminals. Before they ſecluded themſelves from 
all Society, they were Men of Senſe, but after- 
wards they became Fools, They would not have 
loſt either their Virtue or their Senſe, if they had 
been aſſiſted by that Converſation with Men of 
Probity, of which they had deprived themſelves ; 
tor *tis to the Opinions and Leſſons of ſuch Men 
| that 


[ 38 I 
that the greateſt of the Philofophers were oblig 'q 
for their Virtues and their Talents. If Plato ad 
liv'd in a Deſart, he would not have had ſuch a 
Maſter as Socrates, but being left to himſelf might, 
perhaps, have turn'd out as bad a Man as he was 
a good one. 

Many People are inclin'd to a retir'd Life, for 
Reafons that are very often bad, and not duly con- 
ſider'd. Sometimes *tis F aintheartedneſs, which 

ought to be deem'd a fort of Cowardiſe, that makes 
us fearful of doing our Duty ; *tis often Spite, 
Love, or ſome other Paſſion which does not allow 
us time to reflect, but carries us away, and unac- 
countably leads us we know not whither. We 
fly from Mankind, and endeavour to hide our- 
felves, thinking that the Vexation and Perplexity 
which preſs upon us with ſuch a Weight, will 
find Relief in Solitude; but inſtead thereof they 
increaſe in it, and at length we find too late, that 
we can expect no Comfort from a Courſe that 
we took without conſulting Reaſon, which ought 
to be a Guide to all our Actions. _ 

It muſt therefore be eſtabliſhed as a certain 
Maxim, that the moſt proper State of Life to 
render Men really happy, is that which is neither 
too public, nor too ſolitary ; a State free from the 
Hurry and Tumult, to which thoſe unavoidably : 
are ſubject who paſs their time with People in 
hich Life, and in the honourable, but fatiguing, 
Fxercife of Employments ; and a State, which, : 
on the other hand, has not the Dangers and b. 5 
conveniencies of that which is too ſolitary. 

A private Man, who has a moderate In- 


come __ to anſwer his Occaſions, keeps Com- 


pany with ſome virtuous F. riends, whoſe Tg 
e 
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| he likes, and enjoys the Charms of Society in a 
kind of a Retirement and Abſence from the buſy 
noiſy World, is in the faireſt way to be happy. 
Here it might be proper enough to fay ſomething 
of the Advantages of Society, and to ſhew what 
has a Tendency to make it moſt profitable and 
pleaſant; but we refer our Readers to what we 
have ſaid of it already in the firſt Volume of this 
Work, where we have given a very ample Diſ- 
ſcrtation on the Subject. 
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It is difficult to live happy with Great Men. 


E contributes very much to the Hap- 
pinefs of Life, and the moſt eaſy way to ac- 
quire it, is to deſpiſe Fortune, and to accuſtom 
one's ſelf early to value things at no more than 
what they are worth, and not to think the Lot of 
great Men either more happy or more to be 
eſteem'd than that of private Men. When a Man 
is got to the Bounds of his Wiſhes, and values 
others according to the Share they have more or 
leſs of Virtue, the Condition of the Great no 
longer dazzles his Eyes; he looks on them from 
the only right Point of View, and fees nothing 
in them of what ſo much ſtrikes the Eyes of the 
Vulgar. A true Philoſopher knows but one ſingle 
Advantage that great Men have, an Advantage 
which, nevertheleſs, they know not bow to im- 
prove, but deſpiſe it. He envies them neither 
their Riches nor their Honour, nor their Offices, 
. nor 
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nor their Palaces, nor their Banquets, but he 
wiſhes it was in his Power, as it is in theirs, to re- 


ward Men of Merit. If he was in their Place, he 


would do the only thing which they omit doing, 
and would omit every thing that they perform. 
W hoever knows what great Men are, knows 
that in the general they have all the Faults that 
are capable of obſtruc! g the Happineſs of thoſe 
who adhere to them, or 47* blig'd to depend on 


them. Commonly the hicher a Man is rais'd, 
the more Right he thinks e has to deceive WP 


Men. When he has ee fo for them, he amuſes 


them with fair Promiſes, but when they {ſhould 


be perform'd, they vaniſh. 

Great Men are as ungrateful as they are infin- 
cere ; they have a thouſand ways to rid themſelves 
of a Man who has done them good Service, when 
he can be no longer uſeful to them. They diſ- 
guſt him, deſpiſe him, give him cruc] Mortifica- 
tion, and, in ſhort, act ſuch a Part, that tlie Man 


thinks himſelf very happy to be quit of them. He 
is ſucceeded by another, who holds his Place no 


longer than needs muſt ; for whatever Service he 
does, how punctually ſoever he diſcharges his Du- 


ty, a Day will come he too ſhall be caſhier'd as 


well as his Predeceffor : Every Moment of the 
Time that was to eſtabliſh his Fortune, accele- 
rates his Ruin; and when he thinks he has done 
the beſt that he could do, that Inſtant he is diſ- 


grac'd. 


Great Men ſeldom chuſe Perſons of much 


Merit for their Friends, either for want of Diſ- 
cernment, or becauſe the Company of Men of 
Virtue ſeems as a Curb to them, and becauſfe 


they are afraid of cheir Advice, which is a ſort of 
5 > Reproach 
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Reproach for their Miſconduct. They repoſe a 


Confidence in thoſe who have not Qualities wor- 
thy of it. They, moreover fancy themſelves 
wiſer than all other Men, and they grant their 
Friendſhip to Perſons for the ſake of having Flat- 
terers rather than Friends. 

Be the Diſſimulation of great Men ever ſo deep, 
and how much ſoever they find their Advantage 
in appearing the very reverſe of what they are in 
Reality, ſuch is the Vanity which beguiles them 
and perſuades them they poſleſs the moſt uncom- 
mon Qualities of the Mind, that they cannot con- 
ceal the Malignity of their Hearts. The Pleaſure 
they feel in ſhewing their Superiority over Perſons 
that approach them, induces them to rail and back- 
bite, and nothing is ſafe from the Virulence of 
their Tongues. * They. cannot, ſays the wiſe 
la Bruzere, conceal their Malice, their extra- 
vagant Propenſity to laugh at another Man's 
Expence, and to throw out Ridicule often when 
there is no Foundation for it. Theſe fine Ta- 
lents are diſcern'd in them at firſt Sight, and, 
no doubt, admirable Talents they are for in- 
tangling a Cully, and making a Fool of any 
one that was. no better before ; but they are 
till more likely to deprive them of all the Plea- 
ſure which they might reap from a Man of Wit, 
who could turn and wind himſelf a thouſand 
agreeable and pleaſant ways, if the dangerous 
Humour of Courtiers did not engage him to be 
refery'd : For in Oppaſition to that he puts on 


diſpos'd as they are, can have no Room to laugh 
at him.“ One of the efcateſt Mortifications for 
. thoſe 
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2 ſerious Air, in which he entrenches himſelf, 
and acts his Part ſo well, that the Railers, ill 
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thoſe Men of any Spirit who are attach'd to the 
Great, is to be ſubje& to their Jokes, which are the 
more cutting, becauſe the Air of Superiority, and 
ſometimes of Contempt which accompanies them, 
gives them a Bitterneſs which they would not be 
tinctur'd with if they were vented by private 

5 Perſons. There are Men of ſuch a mean ſervile 
Lemper, that they ſooth the Great in the Vice of 
ſcandaliſing Perſons of the greateſt Worth by bar- 
barous Expreſſions and crue} Banter: They ap- 
plaud what they ought to condemn, and their 
ſordid Flattery entails Perpetuity on a Fault, | 
which might, in Proceſs of time, be by virtu- | 
ous Counſel corrected. If great Men did but 
know how much they ſuffer in the Opinion of 
other Men, by endeavouring to make them ridi- 
culous, and to what a Degree they make them- 
| ſelves hated by them, they would, perhaps, have 
'$ = ſo much Regard for "theraſelves as not to involve 
: 5 themſelves in the public Hatred, for the ſake of 
4 2 venting a Joke, which is often a bad one, and al- 
5 Ways unworthy of their Quality, and of that De- 
8 corum which they ought to keep up. 
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1 | When we are with great Men whom we are 
1 deſirous of pleaſing, tis not enough to forbear ſay- 
3 ing things to them which may diſoblige them, but 
* | we muff be inceſſantly commending them; and 


even tho? we ſee nothing in them that is praiſe- 
worthy, we mutt nevertheleſs applaud them, and | 
aſcribe Virtues to them of which they have the 
leaſt Share. We need be under no Apprehenſion 
of any Danger from their being ſenſible that they 


don't deſerve it. Juvenal has judiciouſly remark'd, t! 

that there is no Praiſe which comes amiſs to ſuch th 

25 are veſted with a Power equal to that 8 5 be 
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Gods. What a ſad Employment muſt it we 
a Man of Wiſdom and Virtue to approve what 


ought to be condemn'd | 


Reaſon and Wiſdom are, as it. were, Incum- 
brances upon ſuch as think to make their Fortune 


under the Protection of great Men; for they ſhew 


them every Moment how ridiculous, nay how cri- 
minal, ſuch Behaviour is; and yet they are oblig'd 
to act as they do, or they muſt renounce their 
Hopes. It would be happy for thoſe Men if they 
had not ſo much Senſe, becauſe then they would 
not perceive how highly their Actions are to 
blame. 

The Submiſſion paid to great Men by thoſ who 
approach them, is beyond all Imagination. The 


Soul of a Courtier only acts, or rather thinks ac- 


cording to the Impreſſions which it receives from 
the Sovereign, his Miniſters, or his Favourites. 
The Complaiſance that muſt be paid to-a Court, 
almoſt deprives the Underſtanding of its Operati- 
ons, and puts Courtiers upon doing things which 
are ſometimes cruel, and ſometimes pitiful, often. 
ridiculous, and ſeldom rational. In the Court of 
Henry III. Devotion always march'd cloſe to 
Luxury, In the Morning they plung'd themſelves 
in the moſt abominable Debauchery, and at Night 
they made Proceſſions in the Garb of Penitents. 


It was ever the Cuſtom for almoſt all Men that 


were attach'd to the Great, to leave no Stone un- 
turn'd to do them a Pleaſure ; and they not only 
lacrific'd their Peace, but even their Honour, to 
their Ambition. Some, for the fake of preſerving 

the Favour which they enjoy'd, have even depriv'd 
themſelves of a Part of their own Bodies. Com- 


balus, a Favourite of — and paſſionately be- 
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lov'd by his Wife the Queen Stratonice, having 


publiſh'd throughout all Syria, that in order to 


guard the Queen's Virtue from all manner of Suſ- 
picion, he had made himſelf an Eunuch; ſeveral 


Courtiers who were for doing Combalus a Plea- 


ſure, and for gaining his Intereſt with the King, 
ſubmitted to the ſame Operation, as he had done, 
and voluntarily ceaſed to be Men, in order to 
cheriſh and cultivate their Hopes of Favour. We 
have known many Perſons who have quite ſmo- 
ther'd the Voice of Nature, and have been fo aſ- 
ſiduous to approve every thing done by a Sove- 
reign, that they have, with an Unconcernedneſs 
peculiar to Courtiers, applauded the very Barba- 
rities which have depriv*d them of their own Chil- 
dren. FHerodotus tells us, that Aſtyages having 
alk*'d Harpagus whether he lik'd the Fleſh of his 
his own Son, which he had made him eat, he an- 


ſwered, that there was no bad Food at the King's 


Table, and that he thought every thing which his 
Sovereign commanded was good. The fame He- 
rodotus ſaid, that Cambyſes having taken Aim at the 
Heart of a young Man, which he pierc'd with an 
Arrow in the Preſence of his Father, and aſking 
him what he thought of his Dexterity, the Courtier, 
the Father, made him Anſwer, that he did not 
think that Apollo himſelf could have taken a ſurer 
Aim. Seneca, ſpeaking of this Tyrant's Cruelty, 
thought with Juſtice that it was not 
the Father's Anſwer. IRS 

After we have ſeen how Courtiers can ftifle in 
their Breaſt the leaſt Glimpſe of paternal Love, no 


wonder to find them forgetful of Decorum. Dio- 


ny/tus the Younger, having drank Wine to ſuch a 


Degree that he was almoſt blind, his Courtiers 


N pretended 
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pretended to be all blind; they joſtled one ano- 


ther, and often ſuffer'd themſelves to be thrown 


down. The moſt artful of them alſo made 
Bumps in their Foreheads, and every now and 
then pretended at Table that they could not ſee 
the Diſhes. Some even affected to be ſo ſhort- 
ſighted, that they could not ſee the King, or 
plac'd themſelves in a Situation to receive his 


Spittle. Becauſe Alexander the Great, carry'd his 
Head leaning upon one Shoulder, all his Courtiers 


did the fame. The French cut their Hair very 
ſhort in the Reign of Francis I. becauſe that Prince 
was oblig'd, by reaſon of a Wound which he had 
recciv'd in the Head, to have his Hair cut in the 
ſame manner. In the Reigns of Francis I. and 
Lewis XIV. all the Courtiers affected to paſs for 
Men of Learning, for they knew that thoſe Princes 
' lov'd and protected the Sciences. 
The Court-Air is fo contagious, it inſpires ſuch 
a Meanneſs of Spirit, and it accuſtoms People to 
fo abſolute a Vaſſalage, that the Philoſophers who 
long frequented it have commonly loſt their Vir- 
tue: Few of them had the Wiſdom of Solon, or 
the Steadineſs of Caliſthenes, but, on the contra- 


ry, debas'd themſelves, and rais'd their Reputa- 


tion by their laviſh Flatteries of their Sovereigns. 


Anaxander being with Alexander the Great, and 


. hearing a terrible Clap of Thunder, deſir'd that 


Prince to be ſo good as to own to him if it was 


not he, that in Quality of Jupiter's Son, had 
thunder'd ſo loudly. Pliny the Younger, in his 
Panegyric on Trajan, wilh'd in the City of Rome, 
that the Gods would imitate Cæſar, and propoſe 
him to themſelves for a Model. A certain Chri- 
tian Prince, if we may believe Euſebius, had 

the 
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the Impudence to tell Conſtantine, that he not only 
deſery'd to command in this Life, but alſo to go- 


vern in the other with the Son of God. Tribont- 


anus, that great Civilian, that wiſe Legiſlator, often 


ſaid to Juſtinian, that he was continually afraid 


he ſhould ſee him carry'd up to Heaven when he 
leaſt thought it. Such Sayings as theſe ſhew to 
what a Degree Perſons who pals for the wiſeſt 
Men are capable, I will not ſay of flattering, but 


of cringing and lying, when a Court Life has rob- 


bed them of their Virtue. What Treaſure is there 
that can.make them Amends for the Loſs of that 
Virtue, without which all the Subſtance they n 


acquir'd cannot make them happy 7 


Would it not be a hundred times better fag a 


| Philoſopher to live in a Tub like ſurly Diogenes, 


and preſerve his Honeſty, than to dwell in a 
{tately Palace, where he 1s liable every Moment 
to loſe the Fruits of his painful Study? Diogenes 
judg'd very wiſely when he blam'd Ariſtippus for 
his eager Purſuit of a Court-life ; and Ariſtippus 
made a very bad Excuſe for himſelf. In ſhort, 
what he alledg'd in his own Vindication, was in one 


Senſe a freſh Crime. If Ariſtippus, ſaid Diogenes, 


could be contented with Pulſe, he would not make 
his Court to Kings. Ariſtippus anſwer'd, If Dio- 


genes knew how to make his Court to a King, he 


would ſoon be out of Conceit with Pulſe. I take 


Ariſtippus's Anſwer to be altogether unbecoming 
a Philoſopher ; for it ſays no more nor leſs, than 
that if Diogenes had known what it was to eat and 
drink well, at the Expence of his Liberty, and 
the Hazard of his Virtue, Pulſe would have been 


nauſeous to him. - Beſides the Indecency there 


was in what Ariſtippus laid, the 9 
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juſt ; for it is certain that a Man may know how 
to make his Court to Kings, and yet think him- 


ſelf more happy in feeding on Pulſe than turning 
Courtier. Whoever is cur'd of Ambition, and 


knows the Evils which -are the Conſequences of 
that Paſſion, . will always think fo too: For one 


happy Man at a Court, there are five hundred 


unhappy. And, Lucretius had Reaſon on his Side 
when he plac'd all the Torments of Hell in the 
Hearts of the Ambitious. According to him, the 
Siſyphus of Hell is the Man whom we ſee in Life 


ſcrvilely petitioning the People for the Faſces and 


the Ax, and who. expoſes himſelf to freſh Re- 
buffs, and to return home full of Hopes and 
Fears after making Intereſt for a Government 
| which has nothing but an empty Name. Fo 
| aſpire, without Succeſs, to the Power of com- 
manding, and to miſcarry even after ſuffering the 
. greateſt Indignity and. Cruelty to attain to it, is 
like the Labour in vain of the unhappy Wretch 
who rolls a great Stone up a Hill, which when it 
is at the Top, continually tumbles back again, and 
forces him to renew his painful Taſk. | | 


* = 


. 
There is a certain Pleaſure which is con- 


ſſtent with Virtue, and ever gives it new 
Luſtre. 5 


T is fit to obſerve in the firſt Place, that we 


mean by Pleafure, the Peace of the Mind, 
and the Health of the Body ; for of theſe two 


things 
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things doth it conſiſt, and in theſe conſiſteth all 
our Felicity. The Stoies and ſome other Philo- 
ſophers exclaim'd againſt Epicurus for making 
the Happineſs of Life to conſiſt in Pleaſure ; 


and upon this Subject they made very long and 


florid Declamations, in which there was little 
Truth, and if any, not much more good Senſe. 
For the Pleaſure meant by Epicurus conſiſts in 


the Tranquility of the Mind, that is to fay, 
in Wiſdom, Prudence, Virtue, Probity; without 
which Qualities *tis impoſſible for a Man to be 
tranquil, and free from Remorſe ; and as Health, 
which is the ſecond Attribute that conſtitutes 
Pleaſure, is only an Exemption from Pain, tis 
abſolutely repugnant to Reaſon to aſlert, that 


| Pleaſure taken in Epicurus's Meaning, is not the 


chief Ingredient of our Felicity. Gaſſendi, in his 
Explanation of that great Man's Philoſophy, re- 
marks very judiciouſly, that the greateſt Conduce- 
ments to a happy Life neceſſarily proceed from 


the Peace of the Mind, and the Health of the 


Body. If the Body, ſays he, be free from all 
* manner of Pain, what Good can be procur'd 
for it more? If the Mind is tranquil, and per- 
fectly at reſt, if a Man taſtes ſo great a Feli- 
city that he deſires nothing, but is fatisfy'd 
with what? he poſſeſſes, what greater Pleaſure 
can be given him than that he already enjoys! 
As the Clearneſs of a Sky cannot be greater 
than it is at a certain Degree of Serenitys ſo 
the Happineſs of a Man who enjoys Health 
and Tranquility of Mind, cannot receive any 
Addition. If an Eſtate falls to him, it keeps him 
in Health, and protects him from Adverſity, but 
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[49] 1 

Cicero employ'd his Eloquence in confuting 
Apicurus's Opinion, and exclaims againſt Pleaſure 
in his Works, wherever he ſpeaks of it. He 
ſays, that 'tis the moſt pernicious and the moſt 
fatal Principle that Nature has - implanted in 
Men; that it excites Paſſions in Youth ; ruins 
both Monarchies and Republics; is the Root of 
all Misfortunes, the Enemy of Virtue, the Bane 
of Reaſon ; and that it reduces Men to the Con- 
dition of Beaſts. But Cicero would not have 
given himſelf the Trouble to ſcatter thoſe Invec- 
tives, in his Works, againſt Pleaſure, if he had 
but reflected on the Nature of what Epicurus laid 
down for the Principle of Pleafure. This wiſe 
Man was very far from meaning by Pleaſure that 
violent Paſſion which excites us to ſatisfy our irre- 
oular Defires, without any Regard to Reaſon. 
Now this Paſſion ought to be call'd a Fury, and 
not a Pleaſure; at leaſt this was the Senſe in 
which Epicurus underſtood it; and this is what 
Gaſſendi, among ſeveral other of that ancient Phi- 
loſopher's Adherents, who have explain'd his Sen- 
timents, has very well prov'd, in the Treatiſe 
| of the Paſſions, which he wrote at the End of his 
| Work intituled Syntagma Philbſapbiæ Epicuri. For 
my own part, I am inclin'd to think, that Cicero 
preterfded to be ignorant of what Epicurus meant 
| by Pleaſure, purely that he might have an Oppor- 
| tunity to diſplay his Rhetoric. Sometimes he 
took a Delight in finding Matter to make a Parade 
of his noble Sentiments ; eſpecially when he 
thought it would prejudice the Epicureans, whom 
he did not care for. After all, how could ſo wiſe | 
| 2 Philoſopher as he not perceive the Injuſtice that 
was done to Epicurus? Seneca, who was a zeal- 
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ous and rigid Stoic, agrees that the Pleaſure meant 
by Epicurus was very ſober and very moderate 
5 St. Auguſtin was fo fond of that Philoſopher, 
that he ſays, in his Confeſſions, that he would have | 
preferr*d Epicurus to all Men, if he had believ'd 
the Immortality of the Soul. Certainly Seneca and 
St. Auguſtin were as rigid as Cicero; and if they 
could have ſuſpected that the Pleaſure meant by 
Epicurus was that which Cicero charg'd him with 
having eſtabliſh'd as the Principle of Happineſs, 
they would not have ſpar'd him. 
f | The Caſe is the ſame with what many Authors 
1 | have wrote againſt Epicurus, as with what Cicero 
| ſaid of him. "They imputed an Opinion to that 

reat Man, which he never entertain'd ; and 
charg'd him with the Debauchery of ſome of his 
F | Diſciples, who, by perverting his Doctrine, thought 
wp | it an Authority for their Licentiouſneſs. It muſt 
* be eſtabliſh'd ; for a Certainty, that whatever 
nt Epicurus's Adyerſaries have ſaid againſt his No- 
13 tion of Pleaſure has not at all prejudic'd that Opi- 
[18 nion, which is demonſtrated by Reafon and Ex- 
it 


Wis. perience, and confirm'd by the Concurrence of all 
It Men who rightly underſtood it. Thoſe Writers 
Is have not attack'd the Opinion of Epicurus, but 
1 a Chimera which exiſted only in their own Imagi- 
| nation; and which they ſaid was the Opinion of 
1 Eßpicunus. 

1 The Pleaſure which that Philoſopher maintain'd 
is not only not contrary to Virtue, but it gives it 
uſtre, and renders it as it were more gay, 
le, and uſeful. A Stoic is 2 rugged Mortal, 
ſe Equity has ſomething in it that is harſh; 
who, in the midſt of Torments, thinks he ought 


to boaſt his Happineſs ; and who by conſe * 
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finds fault with thoſe who in their Sufferings com- 
plain, and ſay they are unhappy. The Epicurean 
is meek, compaſſionate, ſympathiſes with others 
in their Affliction, and pities them. In fine, his 
Virtue is that of a Gentleman; whereas the Stoic's 
Virtue is like that of a Man-hater, who does 
every thing with ſuch an ill Humour as leſſens the 
Merit of it. a 


— 
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CHAP. X. 1 
True Pleaſures are render d the purer by 4 
| moderate Uſe of them. 


VO know how to moderate our Deſires is 
1 going a great way in the Path which leads 
to true Happineſs. The Generality of Men paſs 
their Lives in wiſhing ſor what they cannot ob- 
tain ; or if they obtain that Wiſh, they preſently 
form new ones. Their Hearts are ſwelPd with 
more Deſires than there are Waves on the troubled 
Ocean. Some are confus'd, others hurtful, ſome 
horrid and deteſtable : Some are ridiculous and 
ſenſeleſs ; while there are others conformable to 
Reaſon and Virtue. In fine, there is nothing 
that is either allowable or criminal, but what 1s 
by turns the Object of Mens Wiſhes. 8 

To expect that a Man ſhould have no Deſires 
is the ſame thing as to require him to ceaſe to be 
Man; for there are many Deſires which are eſſen- 
tial to his natural Exiſtence. Theſe do no Preju- 
dice to his Happineſs, but on the contrary tend to 
bis Preſervation, and inſtruct him in what is ne- 
ceſſary to it. To deſire to eat, drink, ſleep, or 
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walk, when Nature makes us ſenſible of Hunger, 
Thirſt, Drowſineſs, Uncaſineſs to be always ſitting 
or lying down, is but natural. To wiſh the Proſ- 
perity of our Kindred, Friends, and of good Men, 
is acting according to Reaſon; but there ate other 
Deſires, which are as pernicious, and as much to 
be condemn'd, as thoſe are uſeful and commend- 
able; and nevertheles. as vicious and unreaſon- 
able as ſuch Deſires are, they are ſo violent that 
there's nothing which a Man will not attempt to 
ſatisfy them. He ſcowers Sea and Land, expoſes 
his Life to War, violates Friendſhip, paternal 
Love, filial Tenderneſs; betrays. his Country; 
7 abandons his Religion and his God; and after fo 
many enormous Crimes, it often happens that he | 
is juſtly puniſh'd, not only in being diſappointed | 
of what he 3 but in the Loſs of what he en- 
Joys. By coveting Superfluities, he deprives him- 
fl of Neceſſaries; and Fortune, from which he 
expected new Favours, deprives him even of thoſe, 
for which he was oblig'd to Nature. He tor- 
ments himſelf to acquire Riches ; but remains 
poor, and loſes his Health. He hazards his Life, 
to gratify his boundleſs Ambition; but tho? he 
has loft an Arm perhaps, he is ſtill only where he 
was : He has betray'd his Friend, to make his 
Court to his Sovereign; who loves the Treaſon, 
while he hates the Traitor: He has chang'd his 
Religion, in hopes to be reveng'd on its Profeſ- | 
ſors; but is as much deſpis'd by thoſe of the Re- 
ligion which he embraces, as by thoſe of the Re- 
ligion which he quitted. 
If Men were not ſo blind as they are, they 
would not ſpend fo great a Part of a Life fo ſhort, 
4p an n Uncaſineſs betwixt the Fears and Hopes of 
ſatisfy! ing 
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ſatisfying their Avarice or Ambition: They would 


ſee, that the Happineſs they propoſe is not in every 
thing of which they are deſirous; they would 


know, that true human Felicity conſiſts in the 
Tranquility of the Mind, and the Health of the 


Body, and that *tis impoffible to find it elſewhere ; 
they would alfo be ſenſible, that the real Demands 
of Nature are but few. Nature, in order to be pre- 
ſerv'd from Diſtreſs, needs no ſtately Palaces, nor 


ſpacious Gardens adorn'd with Statues of Marble 


and Braſs ; but is fatisfy*d with the natural Ta- 


piſtry of the tender Graſs, and enjoys all the Com- 


forts of Health near ſome freſh running Stream, 


and under the Covert of Trees. Why does Man 


form ſo many Schemes to obtain Grandeur which 
is no Conducement to his Happineſs, and which 
cannot procure him either Health or Peace of 
Mind? Montaigne, whom the French are oblig'd 
to for having taught them to think, gives us a 
very true and edifying Deſcription of the Miſeries 
of the Great: Do Fevers, Gouts, and Apo- 
< plexies, /ays he, ſpare them any more than us? 


© When old Age hangs heavy upon a Prince's 


© Shoulders, can the Yeomen of his Guard eaſe 
© him of that Burden? When he is terrify*d with 
* the Approach of Death, can the Gentlemen of 
* 115 Bed-Chamber comfort and fortify him? 
* When Jealouſy, or any other Caprice, fills his 
Brain, can our Compliments and Ceremonies 
* rcitore him to good Humour? The Canopy of 
* the Bed he lies on, embroider'd ever ſo much 
with Gold and Pearl, has no Virtue againſt the 
© Colick. At the leaſt Twitch of the Gout, 
* what ſigniſies it to be call'd Sire and Majgſtiy? 
© Does he loſe it by the Remembrance of his Pa- 
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laces and Grandeur ? If he be angry, can his 
being a Prince keep him from looking red, or 
turning pale and grinding his Teeth like a Mad- 
man ? "The leaſt Prick of a Pin, or the leaſt Paſ- 
ſion of the Soul, is enough to deprive a Man of the 
Pleaſure of being ſole Monarch of the World.“ 

Nature is as eaſily to be fatisfy*d with regard 
to the Underſtanding, as to the Body. In order 
to render the Mind contented and tranquil, 'tis 
wt neceſſary to poſſeſs great Employments, to 
enjoy vaſt Wealth; *tis ſufficient for us to love 


Virtue, and to know how to be ſatisfy'd with a 
Little, becauſe ' tis but little that we really want. In 


proportion as we retrench ourſelves, all that Hea- 


ven grants us beſides is Superfluity, The more 


we wilh to acquire, the more we want, and the 
farther we deviate from that Happineſs which we 


aim at, What Felicity can Greatneſs give us, 
that is not to be met with in a middle State! 


Whoſoever knows how to limit himſelf to a mo- 
derate Fortune is truly rich. If a Man meaſures 
his Neceffities by Nature, he will never be poor; 
if by Opinion, he will never be rich, -A Man 
need not be a Philoſopher to learn how to contemn 
Grandeur, and to know of what little Ayail Riches 
are to the Attainment of true Happineſs ; he need 


only examine what ſuch Wealth and Grandeur 
amount to in the End : For, in fine, if it be evi- 


dent to him that they cannot procure real Feli- 


city, but are often pernicious to the Owners, he 


will be convinc'd, that a Condition where a Man 
has barely what is neceſſary, is preferable to a State 


of Superfluity. Let us only conſider what Advan- 


tage Great Men can poſſibly reap from their 


Wealth and Grandeur, H their Aim be to ch 
| thelr 
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their Riches, or to increaſe them, it gives them 
a thouſand Uneaſineſſes; and if they deſire to make 
a good uſe of them, and diſtribute them prudently 
and according to their own Option, they ſubject 
them to infinite Cares and moſt vexatious Per- 
plexities; nor is their Grandeur leſs a Burthen to 
them than their Wealth. If a King be virtuous, he 
is unavoidably taken up continually with the Go- _ 
vernment of his State, he is under a Neceſſity of 
being watchful for the Happineſs and Preſervation 
of his People, and muſt conſider himſelf as the 
Father of a Family oblig'd to maintain Peace and 
Plenty among his Children. If this King be not 
virtuous, he is nevertheleſs oblig'd to act for his 
Subjects out of State Policy, tho' not from any 
Love that he bears them. His Fear leſt his Neigh- 
bours ſhould rob him of Part of what he enjoys 
is enough to give him a thouſand uneaſy Thoughts. 
Thus every Sovereign is neceſſarily expos'd by his 
Condition to a thouſand Cares, from which a pri- 
vate Perſon is exempted. Tis therefore ſenſelefs 
to deſire the State of a Sovereign, and to think 
it more capable of rendring us happy, than that 
of a Man who, far from Noiſe and free from Am- 
bition, lives contented with what he has, and looks 
upon Health as the moſt precious Boon of Hea- 
ven, next to Virtue. Anacreon has a very fine 
and delicate Banter on the "Trouble which Men 
give themſelves to acquire Honour and Riches, _ 
which don't give them Happineſs, while they ne- 


glect what might complete it. What he ſays 
is thus paraphras'd : T 
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In Imitation of the 234 ODE N ANACREON, 


On GOLD. Toa MIS ER. 


Could Heaps of Wealth prolong our Fate, 
And ſtretch our Days beyond their Date; F 
Were Life as well as Pardons fold, 
And Death like Hell brib'd off with Gold ; 
Then I would ſcrape, and ſave, and be 
At leaſt as covetous as thee : 

Then, if the Meſſenger ſhould come, 
That brings to all the fatal Doom, 

I'd: ſcorn to give him theſe Remains 

Of Time, worn out with Age and Pains : 
I'd uſe him kindlier than fo, _ 

And pay in Gold the Debt I owe. 


But ſince we Mortals vainly try 


To purchaſe Lmanortallty'; ; 

It is as vain to ſigh and grieve, 

And gs, Death neglect to live, 

If the Minutes will not ſtay, 

With Pleaſure they ſhall paſs away; 

In Streams of Wine ſhall ſmoothly glide, 
Wafted down the purple Tide: 

Or let 'em ſtill more gently move, 
Borne on the gentle Wings of Love. 
Uſeleſs Gold why ſhould we fave; 

We are the Tribute of the Grave. 
Come, give me Wine, *tis brighter far 
Than thy Gold or Jewels are: 


Look in the Glaſs, and ſee it rife 
In Spaxkles, like Lucinda's Eyes; 


Like her can charm, like her inſpire 


The Soul with Mirth, and gay Deſire. - 
| ur 


1 | 
Our Friends are come, the Bowls are crown'd; 
Let's drink, and let her Health go round. 
Let's drink, and let's our Time improve, 
The Day with Wine, the Night with Love. 
Of Life we all ſhould Miſers be. 
And none ſhould tr Futurity, 
The golden Hours that now are gone 
We have enjoy'd, and made our own. 
If longer Life the U ads will give, 
se ſurely ſhall the Fic receive; 
Me that beſt know how to live. 


The laſt Part of Anacreon's Verſes does not 
carry that Morality in them which is conducive 
to Happineſs, as we ſhall ſhortly demonſtrate; 
for without Temperance there is no true Felicity 
in Life: But the Beginning of them is worthy of 
the moſt ſage Philoſopher. | | 

Whatever a Man enjoys, he is unhappy ſo long 
as he deſires an Addition to it. His Greedineſs 
to obtain what he covets, hinders him from having 
a true Reliſh of what he poſſeſſes. He is a Slave 
to his Deſires. Then it is that he thinks ſuperfluous 
| Wealth neceſſary; and his Fancy; which is con- 
tinually brooding new Wiſhes, drags him to a 


| Precipice, which has no Bottom nor Banks, 


where he can ſtop : But when a Man is contented 
with what he enjoys ; when he has within him- 
ſelf what the Covetous and Ambitious think to 
find in the Fortune which they purſue ; they know 
the full Value of what Goods they have, and they 
enj0y them with that pleaſant Tranquility which 
renders. them the more pure and delicate. The 
coyctous Man, who travels thro Europe to enrich 
himſelf, knows not the Sweetneſs of Sleep like 

Os that 
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that Citizen who lives quietly in his own Houſe, 


The Former grudges the Time „ eee to 
Reſt, as fo much Time loſt in the Tfiprovement 

of his Affairs; and, drowſy as he is, he gets up 
early in the Morning. The other ſleeps: quietly 
as long as he will; and, when he awakes, his 


Mind and his Body are refreſh'd by the Reſt which 


he has taken ; he is quiet, he laughs, eats, drinks, 
and in ſhort does every thing with Pleaſure, while 
the covetous Man, being quite worn down with 
Fatigue, finds no Reliſh in what he eats, is in 2n 
ill Humour, is angry or uneaſy at the leaſt Trifle, 
and ſpreads the Bitterneſs of his Gall upon all Plea- 
fures, which the Man who defires but little en- 
Joys without Alloy. 
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CHAP. N 
Without Temperance there is no true Happi- 


neſs. 


F Temperance was not a Virtue, which de- 


ſerv*d to be cheriſh'd for the fake of the Good 
which it does to our Mind, we ought neverthe- 
leſs to practiſe it with Care, for the ſake of the 
Advantages which it procures the Body ; it being 
that which preſerves it in Health, aud cures it of 
Maladies. How can we be happy, if we ſuffer 
acute Pains, if we are tormented with the Gout, 
if our Stomach ceaſes to perform its Offices, it 
our Legs ſwell'd and weak refuſe to carry us, if 
our Lungs are ſo inflam'd that we cannot breathe 
without Difficulty ? But all theſe and many other 


Evils are the certain Conſequences of Intem . 
; e 
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He who purchaſes the Pleaſure of the Bottle at 
the Expence of the moſt acute Pains, pays very 
dear for his Wine, If we reaſon conſequentially, 
the more we love Pleaſure, the fonder we ſhould 
be of Temperance, becauſe *tis the latter which 
makes the former durable. Tis fo far from be- 
ing an Enemy to Pleaſures, that it preſerves 
them, and only checks the exceſſive Uſe of them, 
becauſe it is moſt evidently the very thing that 
deſtroys them. _ „ 

Temperance is altogether as neceſſary to the 
Mind as to the Body. When the latter is fluggiſh, 
the former is ſenſible of it, and is as it were oppreſsꝰ d 
by its Infirmities. In the Perſon that feels any Pain 
or Decay, we don't find that Gaiety, that Briſk- 
neſs, that Serenity, which adorn the Underſtand- 
ing, and at the ſame time render him happy. The 
Intemperate are generally of a gloomy, melan- 
choly Lemper: As long as they are eating and 
drinking, the Wine and good Cheer give them a 
ſort of Mirth; but it goes off with the Fumes of 
the Spirit that rais'd it. Such Perſons are like 
Lamps almoſt extinct, whoſe Flame is renew'd 
by pouring in a few Drops of Oil, but give Light 

no longer after thoſe Drops are ſpent by which they 
are fed, „„ | „ 
Intemperance is generally the Cauſe of many 

Vexations, from which Sobriety preſerves us. 
Lis often alſo the Occaſion of many Crimes. It 
obliges the Rich to be at great Expence, and the 
Poor to a greater than they can afford. The 
turmer are under an Apprehenſion that they can- 
not always hold out to live high ; they waſte their 
Eſtate, and this makes them mad. They can- 
not forbear Feaſting, and yet grudge the Money 

: 6 | which 
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which it colts them. As to the others, they be⸗ 
quently have recourſe to Rapine, Robbery, and 
even Murder, to ſupply the Demands of their in- 
ſatiable Appetites. | 
The Neceſſity of Ten is commonly 
diſcover'd too late; for we don't begin to prize it 
as we ought, till *tis impoſſible to remedy the ill 
| Conſequences of Debauchery. I have ſeen me- 
lancholy Inftances that ought to have been Leſ- 
ſons to thoſe who were Witneſſes of them; but 
few had the Wiſdom to take warning by them, 
The others, ſway'd by their Paſſions, pav'd 
the way for the ſame Evils to come upon them 
which they dreadcd, yet had Hopes of avoiding 
by truſting to the Goodneſs of their Conſtitutions. 
At length Diſtempers overtook them, their Health 
was deſtroy'd, their Hopes vaniſnh'd, and were 
ſucceeded by vain Lamentations. 


c H APF xt 


On the Advantage of forgetting. Affronts, and 


deſpiſing Fools and Knaves. 


| 8 3 Injuries, and to forgive thoſe who 


have offended us, is an Action as conducive 
to the Happineſs of Life, as it is conformable to 
the Rules of Virtue. Hatred poiſons the brighteſt 
Part of Life, it ſcatters a Venom upon all Plex 
ſures; and the Heart in which it bears ſway 
cannot have a Reliſh for true Felicity, as we have 
ſhewn in our Reflections on the Faſſions, in the: 
fuſt Volume of this Work, 
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We ſhould never hate, if we conſider'd that by 
' Forgiveneſs we revenge ourſelves on our Enemies, 
becauſe we are the more eſteem'd for it, and that 
the acquiring ſuch Eſteem from good Men is in- 
flicting ſevere Chaſtiſement on thoſe who do not 
love us. Tis depriving them of all the Power of 
hurting our Reputation, and redueing them to the 
Dilemma either of loſing their own, or of agree- 
ing that they were in de wrong to endeavour our 

Harm. 

A wiſe Man ought to bear avith 3 as he 
does with Cold, Heat, Rain, and Wind. They 
are Evils which it is out of his Power to avoid, 
but yet cannot prejudice his Virtue or his Ho- 
nour. He is no more injur'd by the Affronts which 
he receives, without having deſerv'd, than the 
Saints are by thoſe who demoliſh their Statues, and 
deface their Pictures. The greateſt Men have taken 
no notice. of Affronts, but conſider'd thoſe who in- 
ſulted them as Fools or as Children, who were there- 
by Objects of their Pity. When Cato endeavour- 
ed to diſſuade the People from receiving a Law, 
they took his Robe from his Shoulders, and drove 
him from the Roſtrum to Fabus's Arch, whither 
the ſeditious Mob purſu'd him, hiffing and ſpit- 
ting at him all the way; but his great Soul was not 
ruffled; and he only pity'd his Revilers. 

_*Tis, however, ſometimes neceſſafy to puniſh 
thoſe who have affronted us, both to correct them 
for their Faults, and for the Security of other 
Men. Then it is that the Good of Society de- 
mands we ſhould act wfth Rigour ; but Paſſion 
muſt have no Share in our Conduct, and we-ought 
to baniſh every Principle of Revenge. Ihe Of- 

fenders muſt be puniſh d as s Madmen whom we 
would 


% 
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would by certain Remedies reſtore to the Uſe of 


their Reaſon, or as Children whom we hope to 


make more tractable and careful by wholeſome 


Correction. 

Without diſturbing the Calm of Life by the An- 
xiety which ariſes from a Hatred of, and Deſire to 
puniſh, our Enemies, let us forget the Harm they 
have done us, and reſt aſfur'd, that ſooner or later, 
others will revenge us. The Wicked always have 
their Wages, and at the long Run pay that Tri- 
bute which they owe to Juſtice. "The Fable of 
the Fool and the wiſe Man exactly fits them, 


THE FARLK 


A certain Fool having pelted a Philoſopher 
upon the Road with Stones, the Philoſopher 
turn'd back and faid to him, Friend, thou haſt 
done well; take this Crown for thy Pains, 
They deſerve indeed more, for the Workman, 
as they ſay, iS worthy of his Hire. Mind that 
Man who is coming by: He has Money enough: 

Make thy Preſents to him, they will have their 
due Reward. Our Fool, allur'd by the Hopes 
of Gain, went and ſaluted a Burgher with the 
ſame Compliment ; but it happen'd that he was 
not paid this Bout in Money, for a Footman 
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him, and knocks him down. 


W hatever be the Rank, Birth, or Power of 
Men who inſult us without Reaſon, let us not 
think that their Miſbehaviour will paſs unpuniſh'd. 
Even the Throne is no Protection againſt the Re- 
taliation which they meet with who abuſe other 
Men. The Death of Caligula was owing much 

more 


comes up immediately, ſeizes him, threſhes 


[ 63] 
more to his cutting Jokes than to his cruel Deeds. 


| tertainment concerning the Countenance of his 
Wife when ſhe was embeants. W hen he gave 


had an effeminate Air; the Word he whiſper'd 


puniſh'd Caligula, not only for the Affronts he had 
put upon them, but upon all that came near him. 
Chærtas was the firſt of the Conſpirators that ſtruck 
Calizula, and with the Blow he gave him, cut off 
half of his Neck. 

If we did but accuſtom ourſelves betimes to 
conceive a Contempt for the Approbation of 
Fools; and if the Pleaſure which we feel in Praiſe, 
from whatever Quarter ſoever it comes, did not 
make us eſteem ſuch Suffrages, as ſome Additi- 
on to our Merit, we ſhould alſo deſpiſe their 
= Abuſe, and their Scandal would give us as little 
Pain as their Praiſe does Pleaſure. But by an 
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be condemn'd, we even court the Commendation 
of Fools; and the Conſequence of a Behaviour fo 
= blamezble, is that we are mortify'd by their 
WW Criticiims and their Scurrilities, which really 
ought to give us a Pleaſure, if we thought wiſely, 
becauſe tor-a Man to have his Actions approv'd 
by a Fool, is to have ſomething in common with 
him; whereas, to be condemn'd by him, implies 


there is no Reſemblance between them. The 


WC 


a Fear of Pericles, who was apprehenſive that he 
1 had ſaid ſome filly things, becauſe he ſaw himſelf 

: applauded by the Vulgar, would be proper for 
5 ſuch as are fond of Praiſe from whatſoever Quarter 

0 it comes. 

5 What Harm is it to us if Fools condemn us? 


AM 


| He banter'd Valerius Aſiaticus one Day at an En- 


his Orders to Chereas, who tho? he was very brave, 


to him was, Venus or Priapus. Theſe two Men 


inexpreſſible Weakneſs which can never enough 
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They have always, from the Beginning of the 
World, found Fault with Men of Senſe. They 


have Aud them, and endeavour'd to render 


them ridiculous. Why ſhould we think to be ex- 
empt from a general Law? That military Gen- 
tleman who is only fit to keep Guard at the 
Gate of a Town, to go the Rounds upon a 
Rampart, to march to an Attack at the Head 
of fifty Men, whom he leads on like an Ox 
ſtalking at the Front of a Herd accuſtom'd to fol- 
low it, and who grows old and dyes in the ob- 
ſcure Honours of ſome Legion, condemns Learn- 
ing, deſpiſes, nay abuſes thoſe who cultivate it, 


why ſhould any wonder at this Man's way of 


thinking? It was always the Faſhion of the mili- 
tary Gentry. Perfius complain'd of it ſeventeen 


Centuries ago, as did, no doubt, many others be- 
fore him. 


Hic aliquis de 8 hircoſa 8 
Dicat quod ſatis eft, ſapio mibi; non ego curs 

Ee quod Arceſilas, erumnoſique Solones, 
Ot/1ipo capite, & figentes lumine terram, 
MAurmura cum ſecum, et rabioſa filentia rodunt, 
 Atque exporrecto trutinantur verba labello, 

Agroti veteris meditantes ſomnia; gigni 

De nihilo nihil, in nihilum nil poſſe reverti. 

Hoc eft quid palles? cur quis non prandeat, 

Hoc eft © 
Hos Populus ridet, multumgque toroſa juventus 
Ingeminat trenmles naſo criſpante cachinnes. | 
8 
Methinks, ſays the Peet, I hear one of the 
goatiſh * Centurions talking in this manner: 


* Dr. Sheridan, in his Tranſlation of Per fins, terms 
this ſome Fop of * Army. 
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I am wiſe enough already. I ſhould not care to 
be like Arceſilas, and the thoughtful Solon, who 
walk with their Heads reclin'd, and their Eyes 
fix d on the Ground, murmuring and growling 
to themſelves no body knows what, ſtretching 
out their Lips, and muſing on things as incohe- 
rent as the Dreams of a ſick old Man, viz. That 
nothing is 'made of nathing, and that nothing can 
be turn'd into nothing. Is it for this that Scholars 
get a pale Complexion, and have no Stomach 
* to their Dinner? I can tell them that they are 
the Laughingſtock both of Men and Boys.“ 


A K „ 
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This is a true Picture of what we ſee every 
Day. An inſipid ſorry Jeſt ſets a number of 
People a laughing, who have no Wit nor Judg- 
ment; ſhall we then vex our ſelves at whatever 
was ſince the Creation, and ever will be till 
Doomſday ? | 

The Number of Men of Wit and Wiſdom is 
very ſmall to that of Fools and Knaves. Let us de- 
ſpiſe the Suffrages of the Multitude, and we ſhall 
be above the Affronts of the Silly and the Wicked. 
By the Word Multitude, I don't only mean the 
common People, but all Perſons who have not 
either Genius or Virtue, let them be of what 
Rank they will: For if they are not Men of Senſe, 
their Judgment is of no more weight with me than 
that of Children not yet attain'd to the Years of 
Diſcretion, to whom indeed they bear a perfect 
Reſemblance. Children in their Diverſions are 
the Counterpart of Magiſtrates, Generals, Prieſts, 
and Princes, who play at the very ſame Games in 
the Palace, the Army, the Sorbonne, and at their 
Hotels. The only Difference betwixt them and 
L | | Children 


. 


. | 
Children is, that the latter hoard up Nuts, Cards 
and Counters, whereas the former amaſs Gold, 
Silver and Land ; but *tis with as little Diſcretion, 
Both the one and the other are alike inconſiſtent, 
equally bent on gratifying their Taſte, without ex- 
amining whether their Deſires are conformable to 
Reaſon and Virtue; equally wicked when they 
think they can be ſo with Impunity ; equally deſti- 
tute of the Knowledge which conveys found Judg- | 
ment; and by Conſequence equally incapable of 
hurting a wiſe Man, EY 4 
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CHAP. XIII. | 


| 

The Improvement of our Underſtanding is efſen- Mt © 
tial to our Happineſs. © | : 
: Gl is impoſſible that we ſhould enjoy that Tran- : 
quility of the Mind which forms true Happt- { 
neſs, if we don't take care to cultivate our Un- ti 
derſtanding, and to ſtore it with every thing that 8 
is capable of regulating and ſharpening it. Tis a wy 
hard Matter for a Man who knows nothing, 15 
to have a Competency within himſelf; and who- Fc 
ever has not this, but ſtands in need of foreign tl 
Aid to be happy, cannot be thought to enjoy 4 5 
happy Life; for the Helps on which his Happi- 
neſs depends, very often fail him, and from that b 
Moment he becomes unhappy. A Perſon loſes * 
his time who does not employ it to guard himlelf © 
againſt the Accidents to which Mankind is liable, fa 


by ſuch uſeful Reflections as furniſh us with the 
Means not to make an ill uſe of good F ROY 
an 
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and not to be caſt down with bad. Tis neceſſary 
therefore, to take as much care of the Mind as of 
the Body, becauſe on its State depends all the 
Happineſs of our Life; and *tis neceſſary to be al- 
ways providing for its Support, becauſe tis like a 
Lamp which goes out if not ſupply'd with Oil. 

There is this Difference betwixt the Mind and 
the Body, that whereas too much Exerciſe and 
Fatigue enervates the Jatter, *tis Exerciſe that 
ſupports the former. The more its Genius is cul- 
tivated, the more Strength it. gathers; and old Age 
itſelf, which has fo entire a Power over the Body, 
can make no Incroachment on the Mind when 
tis habituated to a proper Sublimity of Thought 
to ſecure it againſt its Attacks. Cicero juſtly ob- 
ſerves, that *tis not to old Age that we are to 
charge the Defects which we perceive in credu- 
lous, forgetful, and irregular old Men, but to their 
Sordidneſs, Sloth, and Negligence. And as the 
Follies of Youth, tho? *tis a State more ſubject to 
Fire and Paſſion than old Age, are not, however, 
to be found in all young People, but only in thoſe 
who are ill-natur'd, ſo we do don't find that all 
old Men doat, but thoſe only who are Triflers, 
and Men of ſhallow Capacities. We ought there- 
fore to conſider the Underſtanding as a Treaſure 
that is of uſe to us at all times, and which we can- 
not take too much Pains to increaſe. 

Acquir'd Knowledge is not only uſeful, but 
pleaſant ; it gives the Mind a twofold Satisfaction, 
and preſerves it ſrom Ruſt, that Poiſon which 
is ſo fatal to the Tranquility of the Mind, and 
corrupts the moſt precious Enjoyments. A Man. 
who loves the Arts and Sciences, is never idle; | | 
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all his Moments are employ'd, and whereſoever 
he is, whitherfoever he goes, he always carries 
what will agreeably amuſe him. The Sciences are 
form'd for all Stages of Life, and the older a Man 
is, the more neceſſary they are. In Youth they 
ſerve for Amuſement, at Years of Maturity for 

a Companion, and in old Age for a Comforter. 

Study turniſhes us with a thouſand Ways to dif- 
pel that Uneaſineſs which makes us fo unhappy. A 
Mind that is employ'd, eaſily forgets many things 
which would make a ſtronger Impreſſion upon it, 
if it was idle. The Grievances of the Body are 
alſo relieved by Study; for the Application of the 
Mind to certain ObjeQs which pleaſe it, hinder 

it from perceiving the Neceſſities of the Body. 
Even old Age, after a Life ſpent in Study, does 
not diſcover its Infirmities by the difagreeable 
Symptoms which reduce us, as it were, to Child- 
hood. It comes on without being perceiv'd, we 
. ſtoop under it inſenſibly; but tho? at laſt we drop 
into the Grave, we don't fall into it all at once. 
Thus did Newton, Boerhaave, and Beauſobre, pals 
their old Age, and thus now does the illuſtrious 
Fontenelle. The greateſt Men among the Anci- 
_ ents improved their Underſtanding to the laſt. 
Sophocles compos'd Tragedies till he was exceeding 
old, and 'tis ſaid that he was not leſs than an hun- 
dred when he wrote his Ozed:pzs. - His Children, 
finding that the Application that he gave to his 
Plays made him neglect his Family- Affairs, com- 
menc'd a Suit of Lunacy againſt him; but $4- 
becles made no other Defence than the. reciting 
the Tragedy of Oedipzs, which he had juſt finiſl'd, 
before proper Judges of the Drama; and having 
5 then 
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| TU 
then aſk*d them whether they thought the Play 


was the Compoſition of a Man that had loſt his 


| Reaſon, he was acquitted of the Charge. 
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The Choice of our Friends is efential to our 


Happineſs. 


E have ſhewn in our Reflections upon 
F. jenclſbip, of what Importance the Choice 


of our Friends is to our Happineſs. Tis from 
them that we are to receive Advice in good For- 


tune, and Comfort in bad. They are our Sup- 
port in whatever State we happen to be; and it 
would be of much more Advantage to us to have 
no Friend, than to have weak or bad Friends, be- 
cauſe when we ſhould depend on them, theſe 
would fail us at a time of Need; whereas, if we 
had not thought them to be Perſons from whom 
we ought to expect ſubſtantial Service, we ſhould 
have taken timely Care and proper Meafures to 


{ub{1{t without them. 
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C H AF. XV. 

The Choice of a Wife, or a Miſtreſs, has an 
Influence upon all our Actions, and conſe- 
quently on our Happineſs. | 


F E W People have the Patience of Socrates ; 
and a Wife of Xantippe's Temper is the moſt 
formidable Bane to the Happineſs of Life. I don't 


by this intend to put in a Declaration againſt the 


Women, and what I fay of them as much con- 
cerns the Men; for if it be dangerous to the Jat- 
ter to have a bad Wife, and one of an unſociable 


Temper, tis equally ſo to the Women to fall un- 


der the Power of a jealous, fantaſtical, brutiſh, 
ang avaricious Huſband, 


Marriage had its Dangers among the Ancients, | 


but they were nothing to what they are to the 
Moderns. The Misfortunes of which it was here- 
tofore the Occaſion, might be repair'd by a Di- 


varce, but now they are for Life. By our Laws 


we have made it a Gordian Knot, which cannot 
be cut but by Death. Is there any thing ſo hor- 
rible as to live for ever with a Woman whoſe 
Tafte does not ſuit us, whoſe Humour we deſpiſe, 
and who, inſtead of behaving in ſuch a manner as 


to gain our Eſteem, hates us even more than we 


hate her, inſolently thwarts all our Inclinations, 
| poiſons any Pleaſures that may fall in our way by 
the Uneaſineſs ſhe gives us, and actually rejoices 
in what gives us Vexation r 

The moſt aſtoniſhing thing is, that tho? the Con- 
ſequences of Marriage are fo dangerous as they are, 


we * marry without a previous Know- 
ledge 
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lige of the Woman's Temper. We take her 


to free ourſelves from the Reſtraint under which 


the Sons of a Family are generally kept, for 
the ſake of new Alliances, for the Honour 
which ſhe may procure us, and, in ſhort, for a 
thouſand other ſelfiſh Views, without ever con- 


ſidering her Temper or Perſonal Merit. Theſe 
two Circumſtances are ſo much neglected in the 
Marriage of moſt People, that three fourths of 
thoſe who marry, eſpecially among the Quality, 


| have never convers'd with the Woman before- 


hand, and ſometimes never ſeen her till the Bar- 
gain is made, and ready to be ſign'd. Such ſenſe- 
leſs Conduct juſtly deſerves the Puniſhment it 


generally meets with. We take the greateſt Pre- 


caution not to aſſociate in Commerce and other 


civil Affairs with Perſons whom we can't depend 


on. We endeavour to be certain of their Honeſty 
before we make a Contract with them, and yet 
don't ſcruple to make a Bargain which we can 
never depart from, and on which the e ee 
of Life intirely depends, with a Perſon who is, 
it were, unknown to us. 

Mean time Repentance is to no more Purpoſe 


than the Trial of Reinedies to repair the Misfor- 


tone a Man has brought on himſelf, which grows 


every Day worſe and worſe. Philoſophical Argu- 


ments are of no Efficacy upon this Occaſion ; ; 


Plato, Cicero, Seneca, and all the pretended Pre- 


ceptors of Mankind, may diſplay their Eloquence 


and their fine Maxims till the Day of Judgment ; 
they read* well in their Writings, but fall to the 


Ground as ſoon as they are to be put in Practice. 
Wie may apply to them what was ſaid by an In- 
trizuer in the Epidicus of Plautus. ] was the 

| other 
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moral Maxims that were utter'd by a Come- 
dian, clapp'd by all the Audience; but when 


A A © A 


not make him eaſy. Vain would be the Counſel 


of Epifetus to him, as it is given in the fifth 
Chapter of his Characters. When you ſee any 
thing that gives you Vexation, habituate your- 
{elf to think that its nothing but Fancy, and that 


the thing is not really ſuch as it appears. After 


take your own Meaſures ; and above all, con- 
ſider if the thing which has ſuch a ſcurvy Ef- 
fect, is of the nature of things which you can 
chuſe or refuſe ; for if it be not, ſay to yourſelf 
very coolly, that it is not your Concern.“ 'Tis 
very eaſy to preſcribe, that we muſt look upon 


M 6 XK KM KA A 6 _A6 


a thing that vexes us, as mere Imagination, but ' tis 


impoſſible to put the Precept in practice. When 
the Wife of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius diſ- 
grac'd him, that Prince, with all his Philoſophy, 
was uneaſy at her Behaviour. Seneca, that rigid 
Stoic, was ſo far from treating Injuries as merely 


imaginary, that he enter'd into a Conſpiracy 
againſt Nero. Hpictetus's ſecond Maxim is hardly 
of more Service than the firſt to a Huſband. It 


will be of no Purpoſe to ſay to him, IT ho' you 
are diſgrac'd by your Wife, tho? ſhe ruins you, 
c frequents Gaming-houſes, and ſees bad Com- 
© pany, all this ought not to diſcompoſe you ; *tis 

not your doing: That which gives you Trouble, 


018 of the nature of thingy that you cannot help; 


"416 


other Day at the Theatre, and ſaw the fine 


they were return'd home, no body remember'd 
them.“ When a Man is plagu'd by his Wife, 
when ſhe diſgraces him, ruins him, plunges him 
in Difficulties, all the Advice of Philoſophers will 


you have encouraged yourſelf in this manner, 


1731 


by tis not in your Power to help it; why then 


do you afflict your ſelf that you are a Cuckold? 
There are Sentiments which are, as it were, born 


with us, and which from our Infancy make ſo 
ſtrong an Impreſſion on our Mind, that 'tis im- 
poſſible to eraſe it. If we have ſometimes ſeen 


People brave enough to be intirely diveſted of 


Prejudices, the Number of ſuch is ſo ſmall, that 


their Example cannot be recommended as a Rule 


of any Service to Mankind. 
The Choice of a Miſtreſs is almoſt as eſſential 


to the Happineſs of Life, as that of a Wife. In 


the Choice of a Miſtreſs, there is only this Ad- 
vantage, that if a Man does not like one, he 
may take another; ; whereas a Wife is not to be 
chang'd; but it often happens, that a Man deeply 
in Love With his Miſtreſs, has not the Command 
of himſelf to make uſe of the Right he has to 
change her. He is bound by Chains ſtronger than 
thoſe of the Law. Love keeps him in a cruel 
Slavery in ſpite of himſelf. How many unhappy 


Lovers don't we know, who paſs their beſt Days 


under a tyrannical Dependence ? Their Body and 


Mind are equally weaken'd by the extraordinary 


Vehemence of their Love; and what is worſe 
than all, they often loſe their Reputation and 
their Honour : They conſume their Eſtates: They 


are negligent in their Employments : They leave 


no Stone unturn'd to pleaſe the Paſſion that beſets 
them : They waſte the Patrimony which their An- 
ceſtors acquir'd by their Labour, and lay it out in 
Cloaths, Jewels, Entertainments and Feaſtings. 
There are Women who, tho” not ſo mercenary, 
are, nevertheleſs, altogether as pernicious as others, 
being like to the Syrens whoſe melodious Voice 
VOL. II. * ou d 
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prov'd the Ruin of ſuch as liſten'd to their Song. 
They only flatter a Lover to enſnare him, to keep 
up the Violence of his Flame, and conceat the 
Diſpoſal of their Favours to others ; but in vain 
do they take all Precautions for hiding their myſ- 
terious and criminal Conduct from the ſharp Eyes 
of their jealous Lovers. And *tis impoſſible to be 
too ſuſpicious of a Miſtreſs who endeavours to 
keep her Actions ſecret ; *tis an infallible Sign 
that ſhe is a Diſſembler and a Cheat. If ſhe was 
candid and truly deſerving, ſhe would not be afraid 
to let her Lover know every thing ſhe does; and 
even tho? ſome of her Actions ſhould be blame- 
able, ſuch ſincere Conduct would oblige the Per- 
ſon to reflect that there is nothing ſo charming but 

what has its Faults. | | 
It is not Beauty that we ought to prize in a 
Miſtreſs, but Temper ; and the Man that prefers 
a Woman only becauſe ſhe is handſome, is like a 
Madman who ſhould venture out at Sea in a ſmall 
Wherry tempted by the Calm, but quite expos'd 
to the Danger of future Storms. The Lovers in 
eneral, whoſe Paſſions are the moſt happy and 
the molt durable, are not ſmitten-by the Beauty 
of a Face, but by that of the Underſtanding, which, 
when accompany'd with a true Heart, renders a 
Woman not only worthy of Love, but of Eſteem. 


, 


CHAP. 


p. 


e 


CHAP. XVI. 

To be truly happy, a Man muſt baniſh all Fear 

of Death, and accuſtom himſelf early to ex- 
pet it without dreading or dgſiring it. 


F Men had a Love of Virtue, if they kept up. 


ſtrictly to the Principles of Probity, if they had 


2n Abhorrence of Wickedneſs, they would no 
longer be afraid of Death: They would only conſi- 
der it as the Expiration of that Term, which he who 


brought us into the World, is pleaſed to allow for 


our Stay in it. "They would wait the Deſtiny 
which God has reſerv*d:for them, and, without be- 


ing uneaſy for what they can neither avoid nof 


avert, they would eſteem every Day as a freſh 
Preſent from Heaven; but the criminal Conduct 
of the Generality of Mankind is the Cauſe of their 
Fear of Death. As often as they think of it, the 


Idea torments them ; they are ſometimes ſtruck 


with Death, or the Fear of Death, in the midſt of 
their Carouſals, and even when they are with 
their Miſtreſſes in Beds ftrew'd with fragrant 
Flowers. And well may they dread the Moment 
when they ſhall be ſummon'd to give an Account 
of their Actions, and to receive the Puniſhment 
which they deſerve. 

We cannot be truly happy if we are under a. 
conſtant Apprehenſion, and we cannot be free 
from it but by being virtuous; which is another 


Proof of the Neceſſity that Men are under of be- 
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ing virtuous and good, in order to enjoy that Peace 
of Mind, without which W is no true Hap- 
pineſs. , 
When we have nothing to 1 FEY ourſelves 
with, when we employ Life as we ought to do, 
why ſhould we be afraid to quit it? *Tis no more 
than returning what was lent to us. A wiſe Man 
ought to retire from Life as he would from a 
Feaſt to which he has been invited. Would it not 


be ridiculous for him to expect that his Hoſt ſhould 


maintain him always? Has not Nature a Right to 
demand back a Life which is only granted on Con- 


dition of Reſtitution ? *Tis an Order immutably 


fix'd and determin'd in the Exiſtence of Beings, 
that when old Age is arriv'd at a certain Term, 
it ſhould be baniſh'd out of the Rank of all things, 
and that the Univerſe ſhould be embelliſh'd with 
the Charm of new Productions. Nature is re- 
pair'd by the mutual Deſtruction of Beings, as 
well as by their reciprocal Generation. "Thoſe 
who are gone before us have made Room for us ; 
can we without Injuſtice refuſe to do the ſame in fa- 
vour of thoſe who are to come after us? Weought 
to repine the leſs at making way for them, conſi- 
dering that they in turn muſt do the like to 
others, and that after having made their Appear- 
ance on the Stage of Life, they muſt undergo the 
fame Fate as ourſelves ; ; Antiquity has been a a Pr ey 
to Death ; Poſterity ſhall not be exempted from 
the Stroke of it ; what Right have we to expect 
more Favour ? We don't hold Life by virtue of 
any Lreaty; we ought, therefore, to be ſatisfy*d 


with the Uſe of it as Tenants at Will. 


Were 


[ 77 ] 

Were we to live ten Millions of Ages, we 
ſhould only ſee the ſame things over and over 
| 15 55 and what thoſe ſaw who are gone before 
Nature offers us in the time preſent and paſt 


a Lack wherein we may contemplate Fu- 


turity, and ſee what will happen during the im- 
menſe Term of Ages to come. "Ti not the 


Length of Life that renders it happy, but the Uſe | 


we make of it. Let us think every Day, ſays 

© Horace, the laſt of our Lives, for then every 
Moment that the Gods ſhall pleaſe to give us 
beyond what we expected, will be the more 
© agreeable to us.“ In ſhort, why are we fol- 
licitous for another Day? Let us live tranquil, 
and whatever be the Number of Days that it 
ſhall pleaſe Heaven to grant us, let us ſtudy to 
improve the preſent Moment. That which is juſt 
gone is no more ours, and we are not ſure of 
that which is to follow the preſent. | 

They who fear when they dye that they ſhall 
loſe their Riches, their Offices, their Children, 
their Miſtreſſes, &c. ought to conſider that Craſſus 
the richeſt of all the Romans, Julius Cæſar the 
Maſter of the Republic, Priam the beſt Father in 
the World, Petus the moſt tender of all Huſ- 
bands, and F the moſt faithful of Lovers, 
are all dead. Is there any Senſe in expecting what 
could not be obtain'd by Men who poſſeſs'd all 
things that can endear Life to us, in the higheſt 
Degree, | 

If it was in our Power to prolong Life for 
many Ages, Death would not appear the leſs diſ- 
agrceable when it comes to put an End to it, nor 


would Eternity be the leſs with regard to this 
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| World, The Eternity of Time, ſays Lucretius, 


is equal to all Men, and the Perſon who was 
buried to Day will be as long the Victim of ir- 
revocable Age as one that was expung'd out of 
the Rank of Beings ſcyeral Months, nay Years, 


33 
280 . 


* 


Exp of the REFLECTIONS on HAPPY ILIE. 


THE 


Count 4 R ONANCOURT, 
e he 

FRENCH NOVEL, 
"IS — > 

MADEMOISELLE de COCHOIS, 


H E Count de Renancourt was arriv'd 
to that Age when the Paſſions are 
moſt rampant : He was juſt turn'd 

of Twenty, and being of a gay Tem- 


4 tak State of Life for which he was intended, 

Viz. a Conliderable Poſt in the Law, which he 
ſtudy*'d at the Univerſity of Montpellier. Being 
out of Conceit with an Employment which he 


thought ſo painful and tedious, he purpos'd to 


quit his Family, and travel to Paris. He choſe 
that City preferably to another, becauſe he hop'd 
that he could be inceg. there with the more Eaſe, 
and that he could make the better Shift there for 
a dubliſtance. his Departure from Moni pel- 

2 1 


| per, he could not bear the Thoughts 


— 

= 
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e 
lier he fell out with his Father, who was a Man 
of a harſh, ſtubborn Temper, that look'd on his 
Children as ſo many Slaves, who were to pay a 
blind Submiſſion to his Commands. From ſuch a 
Father the Count de Ronancourt expected no Par- 
don, for the Fault he was conſcious to himſelf he 
had committed; but his Paſſion to be entirely at 
his own Diſpoſal had the Aſcendant of all the Re- 
flections that he madeg He foreſaw the Danger 
to which he expos'd himſelf; yet was willing to 
run the riſque. Paſſion ſtumbles at no Difficul- 
ties ; ſo that oppoſe it with what Rules and Rea- 
tons we will, they only ſerve the more to in- 
flame it. | 
Ihe Count de Reonancourt's Father was as co- 
vetous as he was crabbed ; ſo that his Son was 
kept very bare of Money : He borrow'd ſome pri- 
vately therefore of Friends ; he even took. up an 
hundred Piſtoles of an Uſurer, who made him 
give a Bond for it: In ſhort he manag'd ſo cun- 
mingly, and had ſuch Succeſs, that he went off 
with a thouſand Piſtoles in his Pocket. His Fa- 
ther made all poſſible Enquiry to know what was 
become of him, but in vain ; he had chang'd his 
Name, and taken ſuch other Meaſures as ſecur'd 
him againſt all Search. He pretended, in Whiſ- 
pers to ſeveral of his Acquaintance, that he was 
going to Italy; and this they did not fail to publiſh 
as ſoon as he was gone. The Father believ'd as 
much, and was fully bent upon puniſhing him, 
by cutting off his Eſtate from him, and ſettling it 
by Will on another of his Sons. 7 
The Count de Ronancourt arriving at Paris, took 
a Lodging in St. Denis-/treet, by the Name of the 
Chevalier de Javelle. He found it t neceſſary to be 
vey 


[£823] | 
very frugal of what Money he had, for fear that 
he ſhould miſs of a Supply, in a Country where he 
was oblig'd to ſhun the Prefence of ſuch as per- 
haps might have known him, and where he could 
not expect any from thofe to whom he was quite 


a Stranger. A Comedian happen'd to lodge in the 


ſame Houſe, whom he ſometimes viſited, and b 
degrees made an Acquaintance with him, which 
was the more agrecable, becauſe it gave him an 


Opportunity of going every day to the Theatre, 


without ſpending his Money; which was a conſi- 
derable Article in his Favour, as Affairs then ſtood 
with him. 

The Count's Acquaintance with the Comedian, 
and his Fondneſs for Plays, made him reſolve to 


commence Actor; for he often thought what he 


ſhould do when the Money he had yet left was 
ſpent, and ſaw no better Shift that he could make, 
than to turn Comedian. He was young, comely 
in his Perſon, and had a good Memory; which 
were Qualities that made him think he ſhould ſuc- 


ceed in that Profeſſion. He communicated his 


Deſign to his Friend the Comedian, not doubt- 
ing but he would approve it; but to his very 
great Surprize he found the contrary. I adviſe 
you, ſaid his Friend, to take other Meaſures. 
If you did but know our Condition, you would 
not wiſh to be a Player. The Profeſſion ſeems 
< genteel, amuſing, lucrative; but *tis ſcanda- 
© lous, tireſome, and we have much ado to live 
by it. I ſpeak to you now as a Comedian of 
* Paris; for when I come to give you the Hi- 
» ſtory of the Perplexities and Misfortunes: of the 
* Country Players, I fhall have a much larger 
Field for the Diſplay of the Misfortunes of 
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the Stage-Life. Nevertheleſs, at your Coni- 


mencement of Comedian, you will be forc'd 


to enter yourſelf in a Country Band; and herein 
I find another Inconvenience ; for as your Com- 
panions ſtroll from Town to Town, it is almoſt 
impoſſible for you to be unknown. You will 
then be oblig'd to travel into foreign Parts, 
which is ſtill worſe; and the firſt Step you 
make on a Theatre abroad will baniſh you 
from your own Country. Pray mind what I 
am going to ſay to you, which ſhall be with 
the Sincerity and Candour of an honeſt Man, 
who for the ſake of ſetting off his Calling, and 
thereby rendring himſelf the more conſiderable, 
is not willing to engage his Friend to take a Step 
that he may repent of as long as he lives. When 
you know the Quinteſſence of a Comedian's Pro- 
feſſion, I don't doubt but you will lay aſide all 
Thoughts of embracing it. In order to give 
you a juſt Idea of it, tis neceſſary that I ſhould 
reprefent it to you in three different Points of 
View ; the firſt, as a Comedian of Paris; the 
ſecond, as a Country Comedian; and the third, 
as a Comedian in foreign Parts. To begin with 
the firſt: 1-37 | 
© You fee that we keep company with the 
Courtiers, who are quite civil to us, humour 
us, and even are pleas'd with us; but their 
Friendſhip is a poor Support, we are not a jot 
the better for it, nor does it ſcreen us from the 
Contempt of the Populace : The Cit, the Par- 
ſon, the Tradeſman, and the Labourer, look 
upon our Calling as diſhonourable, and even 
ſomewhat ſcandalous ; and they are confirm'd 
in this Opinion by the Religious, our mortal 
- | Enemies, 


[ 83 ] 
Enemies, who not only deſpiſe but ſcandalize 
us, and when we are dead, deny us Chriſtian 


Burial. 'Tis true that the Courtier and the 


Wit care little where we are interr'd ; but we 


only paſs a few Moments with them, whereas 


we have Buſineſs twenty times a Day with 
thirty different People, who convince us of the 
little Regard they have for our Rank. Nothing 
is ſo mortifying: The greater is our Merit, the 


more are we concern'd- to ſee *tis no better 


efteem'd. We are oblig'd to ſpend three Fourths 
of our Time in getting our Parts, and in re- 
hearſing them privately, before we act them in 
public; and, in ſpite of all our Care and Pains, 
we are not ſure that we ſhall not be hiſs'd. 
Some ſtupid Fellow or other, that knows no- 
thing of the Matter, a drunken Soldier perhaps, 
ſome Country Coxcomb, that would fain be rec- 
kon'd a Man of nice Underſtanding, or it may 
be ſome Author or other whom we may have diſ- 
guſted by ſaying what we thought of his Work ; 


in ſhort, the firſt Man that has a mind to be 


ſpiteful hiſſes us, and for all the Pains we have 
taken we are rewarded with the groſſeſt Affronts. 
You can't imagine the Effect of a Hiſs. It 
ſhocks a Comedian like a Clap of Thunder. A 


Poet who ſees his Play damn'd at the firſt Re- 


preſentation of it, a Client who hears a Verdict 
given that ruins him, a Lover who receives his 
Diſmiffion from a Miſtreſs whom he admires ; 
all theſe are not ſo mortify'd and fo much vex*d 
as a Comedian when he is hiſs'd. Beſides, tis al- 
moſt impoſfible for a Comedian to get an Eſtate. 
The Revenues of the Theatre are very caſual ; 
they not only depend on the Goodneſs of the 
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new Pieces, but on the Weather; exceſſive 
Cold or Heat being alike the Cauſe of a thin 
Houſe, The beſt Plays are often damn'd by 
the Cabals of Authors. The Dreſſes we have, 
which are very chargeable, coſt us almoſt all 
the Money we receive; and I ſcarce ever knew 
a Comedian who left any other Eſtate at his 
Death but his Cloaths. 8 
We come next to the Life of the Country 


Comedian. This is even more diſagreeable 


than that of the Paris Comedian. The beſt 
Actor in the Country is as much oblig'd as 


the worſt to change his Reſidence every two or 


three Months. One while he is in Languedoc, 
another in Bretagne; ſometimes he is forc'd to 
decamp from Rouſſillon to Flanders He is like 
the State-Meſſengers, who are continually tra- 
velling, and never ſtay longer in a Town than 
is neceſſary to deliver their Letters, or receive 
the Anſwers. The Country Comedians often 
loſe in one Town what they get in another ; 
they live only from Hand to Mouth ; they are 
expos'd to the capricious Humour of Audiences 
of far leſs Underſtanding than the Pariſians, 
and are often damn'd when they deſerve to be 
applauded. The Country Gentry, being proud 
and haughty, deſpiſe them; and tho” they affect 
in every thing to ape the Courtiers, they are 
too vain to imitate them in their Civilities and 
Kindneſs to the Comedians. | 
Then as for the Actors who go to foreign 
Parts, they are not more happy, nor more 
eſteem'd, than the others. There are Com- 
panies of them at ſeveral German Courts: At 
ſome of them they are paid regularly, at others 
| « the 


[85] 
the Pay i is very bad, but at all of them the "BG 
feſnon of the Comedian is very little eſteem'd. 


lians, have the ſame-Notion of Comedians as 
the French People have. Nay you would not 
find that Advantage with them which we have at 
Paris; for the Man of Quality will not diſtin- 


timacy with you; and had you the Merit of 
the famous Baron, he would be ſhy of treating 


fider whether you will embrace a Profeſſion 
which cannot but be diſagreeable to you. Et 
have talk'd to you with the Sincerity of a true 
Friend, and J again adviſe you to take to any 
thing rather than the Theatre.” 
The Count de Ronancourt reply'd to the Come- 
e I find ſo much good Senſe in what 
you have ſaid, that I am inclin'd to drop my 
< Deſign. Nevertheleſs I mult live, my Caſh 
«* ſhrinks every Day, what ſhall I do when 'tis all 
gone: I am to expect nothing from my Father, 
but have every thing to fear from him; and I 
© know no body that can fave me from Poverty. 
Do but feriouſly conſider my Condition; for be 
< the State of a Comedian ever ſo i ignominious, it 
cannot be near ſo bad as mine muſt be in a few 
Months.“ I fancy, ſaid the Comedian, that I 
have hit upon an Expedient that will do your 
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« Buſineſs. You have a Genius, write, turn Au- 


© thor: You ſhall compoſe ſome Pieces for the 
« Stage; and I will undertake that my Comrades 
6 ſhall receive them. If they ſucceed, you may 
live handſomely upon the Profits of them.“ Tons 
[peak before you. think, ſaid Ronancourt. You adviſe 


me to cemmence Author, whereas Iam not qualify'd to 
write 
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All Foreigners, except the Engliſh and Ita- 


guiſh you, for fear of being ſuſpected of an In- 


you as an Acquaintance. You are now to con- 


[ 86 ] 
write well, and yet have too good an Opinion of my- 
ſelf to add to the Number of bad Writers. * You 
may ſay what you pleaſe, reply'd the Comedian, 
an Author you mult be, and one of my making. 
To-morrow I will give you the Plan of a ſmall 
Comedy, and you ſhall execute it.“ * But, 
ſaid Ronancourt, you little think what ſub- 
ſtzntial Reaſons I have to be unknown. If 
you bring me upon the Theatre I ſhall be diſ- 
cover'd fooner or later, tho” I have chang'd m 
Name.“ I have even a Remedy againſt that 
Inconvenience, ſaid the Comedian; J will give 
out your Piece, without naming you ; and if 
you have the Profit, you may diſpenſe with the 
Honour of it. Moreover you will find an Ad- 
vantage in not being known ; you will run no 
danger from thoſe Combinations which often 
prove the Ruin of the beſt Plays; and if your 
Comedy ſhould not happen to be lik'd, which 
J don't ſuppoſe will be the Caſe, you will have 
this ſecret Satisfaction, that you arg not known 
to be the Author of it.“ 
Rovancourt. was ſtill loth to comply with his 
Friend's Advice, but the latter perſiſted in his 
Opinion; and the Count conform'd to it at laſt 
only to pleaſe him, but was determin'd, whatever 
was the Fate of his Piece, not to let it be known 
that it was his. Ihe very next Day after this 
Converſation, the Comedian gave him the Plan 
which he talk'd of, and the Count executed it in 
the beſt Manner he could. He wrote a Comedy 
in three Acts; and when it was finiſh'd, he gave 
it to his Friend the Player. The latter read it, 
and embracing Ronarcourt at ſeveral Paſſages of it 
which he thought were better than ordinary, 
* You 
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You are a brave Man, ſaid he; that's good z 
that will take; this will bring in Money.“ Then 


he made ſome fendble Remarks, which Ronan- 
court was glad of improving. The Count was. 
even ſurpriz'd at ſeveral Diſcoveries which his 
Friend made of his juſt Diſcernment. The Co- 
median perceiving his Aſtoniſhment, ſaid to him, 


* 


— 


Iclearly perceive you think it ſtrange that I ſhould 
diſcourſe with you on certain Points which re- 
quire more Learning and Knowledge than is 
common to Comedians. Not content, as the 
Generality of my Comerades are, with a fort of 


habitual Acquaintance with the Drama, acquir*d 


merely by the Force of Exerciſe, I have en- 
deavour'd to know ſomething more, and, de- 
ſpiſing the common Road, which is the ſole 


Merit of almoſt all our Actors, I was defirous, 


after the Examples of Moliere and Baron, to 


know the Art I profeſs, by its true Principles. 
I have trac'd them in the beſt Authors; and 
to what 1 acquir'd by my Study and Reflections, 
I have added many Ditcoveries owing, to fifteen 
Years Practice. I have obſerv'd the Fate of the 
Plays that we have acted in that Space of Time; 
during which, through the Envy that 1s pre- 
valent among Authors, I have ſeen ſeveral run 


down, that deſerv'd the Efteem of the Public; 


and the Cabals of thoſe very Authors have kept 
others in Countenance, that deſerv'd to be 
damn'd: However, Time has done Juſtice to 
Merit, the Cabal was diſpers'd, the bad Pieces 
have been my" in Oblivion, and the good ones 
reviv'd on the Theatre. Not long ago an ex- 
cellent Play was filenc'd at the third time of act- 


ing it, on account of a Pique between its Author 
| and 
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and a certain Abbe, who was a Man of Letters. 


This Abbé coming to the Playhouſe when all 


the Places were taken up, ſo that he could not 


get a Ticket, he took this Excluſion as an 


 Aﬀront contriv'd for him by the Author. 


To be reveng'd on him, he went to ſeve- 
ral of the Magiſtrates who were his Acquaint- 
ance, and enflam'd ſome of the Clergy, who 
exclaim'd every where that the Play which was 
then in Performance was an Attack upon Reli- 
gion, and a Breach of the Rules of Honour and 
Probity. In ſhort, the Abbe puſh'd the Mat- 
ter ſo far as to excite the Zeal of the public 
Magiſtrates, and the Play was prohibited at 
Paris, tho? acted all over the Country with uni- 
verſal Applauſe. The ſevereſt Critics among 
thoſe charg'd with the Police perceiv'd no To- 
ken of that Impiety which the Cabal had diſco- 
ver'd at Paris. A melancholy Inſtance this, of 


what a Combination can do, and of what In- 


fluence it has over theatrical Compoſitions ! 
© I ſhould never have done, were I to let you 


into the Secret of all the iniquitous Practices of 


Authors, of which I have been Witneſs, and 
what is worſe, the Victim: But you may be 
very caſy, you have no Enemy as yet in the 
Commonwealth of Learning. Beſides, as no. 
body knows who is the Author of your Co- 
medy, you cannot be hurt by Envy. How- 
ever, you ſhall have the Pleaſure to hear what 
the World fays of it: Therefore, when your 
Piece is given out, I will carry you to an Aſ- 
ſembly of Wits, and ſueh as determine the 
Fate of dramatic Compoſitions ; who. neverthe- 


leſs are not always of the ſame Opinion, but 
on 


| [ 89 ] : 
on the contrary often claſh with one another. 
They have turn'd the Pit into a Field of Battle, 
wherein they fight for the Advancement of ſuch 
as are their Favourites, and for the Diſgrace of 
thoſe whom they hate. They are not guided 
either by Genius or Wit, but by Paſſion. They 
are ready to enter the Liſts againſt all Comers, 
even before they know the Subject they are to 
quarrel with ; *tis enough for them if they know 
that what they are to attack and endeavour to 
demoliſh comes from a Perſon whom they hate. 
If you aſk me the Reaſon of ſuch Hatred, I muſt 
tell you that they would be at a Loſs themſelves 
to declare it; for they would not care to aſcribe 
it to the Merit of their Enemy, which is an 
Offence to their Vanity ; and nevertheleſs that 
is the only true Cauſe of their hating him. In- 
deed to conceal the Baſeneſs of their Conduct, 
they trump up fifty frivolous and pitiful Pre- 
tences, After all, I will leave you to be the 
Judge, whether they are Men of Solidity, or 
Integrity.“ 
The Comedian was deſirous to give Ronancourt 
an Opportunity of being himſelf a Spectator of 
what he had ſo juſlly painted; and therefore, two 
Days after his Play was given out, he carry'd him 
to a Coffee-houfe where was a Rendezvous of 
Wits, and of ſeveral Fools their Admirers, who 
by frequenting that Aﬀembly thought to paſs with 
the Public for Men of Letters. The Phyſiognomy 
of Ronancourt being unknown to all theſe Gen- 
tlemen, they no ſooner perceiv'd him but they 
ſtar'd at him very much. The Wits, not know- 
ing but he might be of their Fraternity, were 


cautious of ſaying any thing that might give 
him 
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him a diſadvantageous Idea of their Merit. One 
of them addreſs'd his Diſcourſe to him, and aſk'd 
if he knew who was the Author of the new Play 
that was given out (meaning that which he had 
written)? He anſwer'd, that he did not fo much 
as know that there was a new Play to be acted. 
From Ronancourt's Air of Indifference and Sim- 
plicity the Wit took it for granted that he was not 
a Man of Letters, therefore he left him, and tak- 

ing one or two of the Gentlemen aſide, he told 
them, that he was not even worthy of their No- 
tice, and that he did not ſeem to have any Share 
in the Nouvelles Literairess All this while 
Ronancourt ſat alone by a Table in a Corner of the 
Room, without being honour'd with the Notice 
of any of the Wits ; and the other Perſons that 
were in the Room following their Example, he 
remain'd quite diſengag'd, Then the Converſa- 
tion beginning to be ſomewhat warm, I think, 
faid a Man with an Air of Importance, that I 
have Reaſon to believe this will be a bad Play, 
becauſe ſo much Care is taken to ſkreen the Au- 
thor, If there was a good Opinion conceiv'd 
of it, there would not be ſo much Art us'd to 
conceal him. The Fear both of the Author 
and of the Comedians I take to be a very bad 
Omen, and I will venture a Wager that I know 
who wrote this Comedy. He is not in the 
wrong to be incog. two of his Plays having been 
already damn'd; and if he were to write a 
thoufand, they would fare no better. Be it as 
it will, I am prepar'd to hiſs it.“ 
While this Man was talking, Ronancourt's 
Friend, who had pretended all this while to have 7 
no Knowledge of him, drew near to him, and 
| whiſper'd 
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3 
whiſper'd him, © Fear nothing, this is a ſorry 
Poet, who has not much Credit among the 
* Wits: He is a Fool, who fancies all the World 
« admires him, and is ſo ſelf-conceited that he 
* does not perceive that ſuch as praiſe him only 
jeer him, He is the May-game of the Men of 
Letters, whom you ſee; and if he does but 
* condemn a Work, that's enough to raiſe a good 
Opinion of it.“ 
Nonanccurt was ſoon Witneſs of the Truth of 
what his Friend had ſaid to him; for a Wit look - 
ing upon all about him with a malignant Sneer, 
ſaid, in anſwer to the Poet, © You have, Sir, a 
very ſingular Talent in gueſſing at the Secrets 
of the Theatre; and I make no doubt that the 
Author of the Play i is the very Man you gueſs 
Nat; yet it would be unjuſt in you to condemn 
© it upon this bare Suppolition ; for this does not 
« conſiſt with the Care which you have taken to 
_ © diveſt yourſelf of all Prejudice.” 1 ſhall pardon | | 
him for hiſſing, ſaid a certain Abbe, who had a 4 
ſurly Look and a coarſe Voice, if the Play was 4 
written by Cleanthes; and 1 4 I thought ſo, 1 ghar 
hiſs it too. Good God! reply'd the ſame Man | 
* that had been bantering the Poet, will you never 1 
do Juſtice, M. P Abbé, to Perſons that you don't 2» 
love? and is every thing that they produce, 1H 
whether good or bad, all alike fo you? In 
truth you are very particular, or rather very 
revengeful.” And you, Sir, ſaid the Abbé, are 
very complaiſant, or rather very politic; for, in 
Fact, the Praiſe which you beftow upon ſo many Aus 
thors is out of Self-Interejt : *Tis a Depoſit which 


you, * lend them, thut they may repay it to ” 
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th Uſury ; and you expe? Ten per Cent. beſides 


Reſtitution of the Principal. 


The Abbe's Antagoniſt was going to return 
him a ſmart Anſwer, when a Wit who had not 
yet = his Mouth, ſaid with a great deal of 
Warmth, © Upon my Word, Gentlemen, you are 
C ſtrange Folks, you cannot be a few Moments 
C together without giving one another hard Lan- 
« guage, whereas, our Intereſt requires that we 
* ſhould be more united than ever, If we are at 
* Vartance, our Enemies, who are already but 
© too powerful, will eaſily compaſs our Ruin. All 
© Paris approves of their Works; they are de- 
manded in Foreign Parts; they are fondly 
read in the Country, and we ſhall be thought 
© by all Europe to have neither Taſte, Judg- 
© ment, nor Learning; or elſe be reduc'd to the 
8 Mortification of commending our Enemies, 
© As for you MH. P Abbé, what is it to you if 
© M-——— courts Praiſe ? Does not he take all 
6 Opportunities to return what you beſtow upon 
him? And you, Sir, who eſpouſe Cleanthes, why 
do you blame M. P Aebé for hating bis Ene- 
mies? Are you the Director of his Conſcience? 
Let us lay aſide all theſe idle Diſputes, and 
« ſtudy rather to keep up the Reputation we have 
< acquir'd of being the Directors of Taſte. Do 
© not let us ſuffer our Enemies to get the better 
of us, and to rob us of the Honour of being 
< the greateſt Wits of Paris.” 

Renancourt was aftoniſh'd at ſuch a dangerous 
Lecture, and was wondering within himſelf, that 
an Ambition to ſhine, could carry Men of Letters 
to ſuch a Length, when his Friend ſaid to him, 


I fee that you are ſurpriz'd at what you hear; 
mean 


& 
0 
„ 
0 
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mean time, *tis what you muſt inure yourſelf 
to; but we will withdraw from hence, and I 


will let you into the Character of thoſe two 


Men fitting at the lower End of the Room, and 


of the third who ſtands by them.“ Accordingly, 


Ronancourt went out with the Comedian, who 
faid to him, © By. what you have now heard, you 


find what Sincerity there is generally among the 
Men of Learning. You will have a fuller Idea 
of it by what I am now going to add. The 
firſt two Men that I pointed out to you, are 
two Writers very well known; and the third, 

who was talking to them, is one of thoſe Un- 

der-ſtrappers, who have nothing to recom- 


O 
mend them but the Protection granted them by 


ſome celebrated Wit, He ſerves as a Spy and _ 
a Hawker to the other two ; he tells them every 


thing he hears in the Families where he has 


Acceſs; he always carries about their Works; 


he ſends their ſatyrical Pieces into the Country, 
and even to Foreign Parts; he circulates _ 
Epigrams in Paris; in fine, he is charg'd, 

one may ſay, with the Iniquities which hoſe 
Poets would be aſham'd to own; he executes _ 
thoſe Crimes in Public, which the others me- 
ditate in Private, yet, perhaps, is not ſo guilty 
as they who ſet him at work, and who, to gratity }. 
their Vanity, and appeaſe their Envy, make uſe 


of another's Hand to diſtribute the Poiſon 


which they compoſe. Both thoſe Authors have 
Wir, Genius, and Learning, but their Ta- 
lents are employ'd in wounding with the moſt _ 
enVENGRE'S Arrows all thoſe Perſons whoſe 

Merit is formidable to their Self-conceit. I hey 
are very much perplexed to know who is the 


Author 


NN 
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Author of the new Play: They had a great 
deal of Talk with me on that Head, and as 
their Deciſion is of great Weight, and as the 
Public pays a due Deference to their Under- 
ſtanding, I have endeavour'd to make them 
believe that your Comedy is the Performance 


of a Friend of theirs. They importun'd me to 


tell his Name; but J affected great Secrecy 
as to this Article, and told them, that I was en- 
gag'd not to divulge it. They believ'd me, 
and order'd their Spy, whereſoever he went, to 
recommend your Comedy. It were to be wiſh'd 
that the Public knew the Hearts of thoſe two 
Men, as well as they do their Underſtanding. 
They would then diſcover when they judge 
right or wrong; they would diſcern the Source 
of Ftheir Py diſs: or their Criticiſms ; but the Maſk 


of Probity in which they diſguiſe themſelves, 


conceals the Ambition, Envy, and Hatred of 
their Hearts, from the moſt penetrating Eyes. 
They muſt be humour'd, in order to gain 
their Suffrage, or to avoid this Cenſure ; their 
Opinions, being thought to be dictated by Ge- 
nius, Reaſon, and Probity.” 

The Count 45 Ronancourt ſoon . the Truth 


of what his Friend ſaid to him. "Theſe two Men 


were partly the Cauſe of the Succeſs of his Play. 


By their Approbation of it they filenc'd all Cri- 


ticiſm, and they made Intereſt with all their Ac- 
quaintance for the Count, as ſuppoſing him to be 


one of their particular Friends. Some of the 
underling Authors attempted to form a Party 


againſt it in the Pit, but they were oblig'd to 
keep within Bounds, and they ſaw that the Trou- 


ble they gave themſelves turn'd to their Confuſion. 


The 


[95] 


The Piece was approv'd, had a very great Run, 
and put fifteen hundred Livres into the Count's 
Packet. His Friend would have had him to 
write another; and indeed conſidering his Situa- 
tion, the Money he had receiv'd was enough to. 
have encourag'd him to ſtick entirely to a Bufineſs 
which furniſh'd him with Subſiſtance, and at the 
ſame time pleaſed his Vanity; but Love broke 

all his Meaſures, and fruſtrated the Advice of his 
Friend. 

After his Play had met with ſo much Succeſs, 


the Count was often tempted to diſcover that 


himſelf was the Author. His Vanity was ſo tic- 
kled with the Praiſe given to his Work, that *twas 
A great Mortification to him that the World did 


not know whoſe it was. But then the Fear 


of being known to be the Count de Ronancourt, 
ſway'd "him more than his Vanity, and oblig'd 
him to keep Silence. Nevertheleſs, he blabb'd 
it one Day by a very odd Accident : He was 
at the ſame Coffec-houſe to which he had been 
carry'd before his Play was acted, where all the 
Talk fell on the Subject of the new Play, which 
was highly commended, and aſcrib'd to various 


Authors. Every one gave his Reaſon for father- 


ing it upon one Perſon rather than another. This 
was a Converſation which the Count de Ronan- 
court, who was only known by the Name of the 
Chevalier de Javelle, heard with Pleaſure. A cer- 
tain Wit of the Company having a Mind to joke 
with him, ſaid to him with an Air of Deriſion, 
and even of Inſult, And, Sir, what think you of 
it? You have a good Ta afte, one that 15 nice and de- 
licate, and I am ſure that it is not an eaſy Matter 
70 9 puzzle /o excellent a Critic as you are. This iro- 

nical 


[ 96 ] 
nical Addreſs ſtung the Count de Nonancourt, 
who was naturally quick of Reſentment. © I am 
capable, ſaid he, of giving a better Gueſs upon 
< this Subject than you are ; and tho* I am not 
< ſo vain as to think my ſelf your Superior, 1 
know as much as you do, eſpecially of the Af- 
fair in hand.” Upon my Honour, Gentlemen, reply'd 
the Wit, it pleaſes me extremely to hear that this 
Perſon pretends to know more of the Afair than 1 
do. I am under a Neceſſity of convincing him of his 
Miſtake. Had it not been for him, I ſhould never 
have mention'd what I am now going ts declare to 
you. I am in the Author's Secret, for he read his 
Play to me before he gave it to the n ; there- 

ore T believe that the Gentleman will not now pre- 
tend that he knows as much of this Matter as 1 ds. 
The Count de Ronancourt was both aſtoniſh'd and 
enrag'd at the Impudence of this Wit, and ſaid to 
him with a diſdainful Air, © You are quite miſta- 
gen in your Man; the Author never read his Play 
to you, for I never chang'd a Word with you in 
my Life before now, and 1] my ſelf was the Au- 
© thor of'it. If you queſtion it, Mr. D ; 
4 
« 
c 


who gave my Comedy to his Comrades to get 
up their Parts, and who brought me the Mone 
that it produc'd, will give you full Satisfaction 
« as to this Point.” The Wit was ſo confounded, 
that he had not one Word to ſay, but took an 
Opportunity to ſneak out of the Coffee-room, 
where every body was fond of paying their Com- 
pliments to the Chevalier de Javelle. They re- 
+ proach'd him, but in a moſt obliging manner, for 
having done all he could to conceal his Genius; 
and they aſſur'd him they were glad he had met 
with a ſmall Affront, becauſe, had it not been for 
| that, 
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. that, they ſhould not have known his own true 


Merit. 

Mean time this comical Scene was carry'd from 
the Coffee-houſe all over Paris, where many People 
were curious to know the Author of the new Play, 


ſo that the Count de Ronancourt was oblig*d, againſt 


his Will, to have new Acquaintance, though he 
took all the care he could not to multiply them, 
becauſe he was ſenſible that it would ſoon be known . 
that the Chevalier de Javelle was the Count de Ro- 
naucourt; and he was much afraid of his Father, 
O could eafily take out a. Letter de Cachet againſt 
him, and get him baniſh'd far enough from Paris. 
He was in this uneaſy State when he happen'd to 
fall in Love with a young Lady, who was ſoon to 
{ct out into the Country. 

Among the many Perſons who were curious 


to know the Count de Ronancourt, was Madame 


de Millian, a Lady of Diſtinction, who had a 
boundleſs Ambition to paſs for a Woman of Wit 
and Learning, though all her Talent was a great 
Fund of Coquettry. She, hearing of the Count's 
Reputation, did every thing in her Power to bring 
him to her Houſe. The Comedian, who was No- 


nanconrt's Friend, going often to viſit her, ſhe 


learn'd that he was very intimate with Ronancaurt, 
and therefore earneſtly intreated bim to bring him 
to her Houſe. The Comedian was ſo importun'd 
on this Head by the Lady, that he promis'd her it 
ſnould not be long before ſhe ſhould ſee the Count; 
and, in ſhort, he actually introduc'd him to her 
the very next Day. After the firſt Civilities were 
over, the Count congratulated himſelf on his good 
Fortune. J am, faid he, too happy in having the 


| Honour of your Acquaintance with ſo little Merit ts 
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remain'd agreeable in her Perſon, was a certain 
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recommend me. The Counteſs de Millian was 
charm'd with this Viſit; and as ſhe was of no 
Conſideration but for thoſe ſhe receiv'd from 
Men of the moſt ſhining Parts, ſhe imagin'd that 
by adding the Count to the Number ſhe at the 
ſame time increas'd the Reputation ſhe affected of 


a Lady of Learning. Sir, ſaid ſbe to him, I know | 
6 


the Value of Merit too well to neglect it. I, 
< ſeek after it wherever it is to be found. I ad- 
< mire it; I protect it; and from this time for- 
< wards I make you a Tender of every thing in my 
Power that may contribute to your Satisfaction, 
and to every Attainment which ſuch a Gentle- 
man as you deſerves.— After Converſation for 
an Hour or two upon different Subjects, the 
Count de Ronancourt and his Friend took their 
Leave of the Counteſs, who repeated the Pro- 
miſes ſhe had made to him, and deſir'd him to 


come again the firſt Opportunity. 


From this firſt Viſit the Count went away tran- 
quil, but the ſecond produc'd a different Effect; 
for he therein loſt the Liberty which he had en- 
joy'd till then. There did not ſeem to be any ex- 
traordinary Temptation to allure him thither. 
Certainly it could not be any Impreſſion that was p 
made upon him by the Charms of Madame de Mil- > 
lian. She was fifty Years of Age, and all that 


Air of Nobility which the deriv'd from her Birth. 
Yet there was a fatal Bias in Ronancourt that 
carry'd him voluntarily to her Houſe, on- the third 
Day after he had been there before. At this ſecond 
Viſit, to his Misfortune, if we may give that 
Name to the Riſe of a Paſſion attended with 
Troubles which lead us to a happy Fate, he 

| found 


Pang” - 4 — — Dp ** 
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found a young Lady with the Counteſs, who was 
a perfect Beauty; ſhe was the Counteſs of Mi 2 
lian's Daughter, who happen'd not to be preſent 
at the Count's former Viſit. Her ſweet Carriage, 
and that happy Modeſty which is ſo becoming the 
Age of eighteen, was an Addition to the Charms 
with which ſhe was endow d by Nature. She had, 

moreover, thoſe Qualities of the Mind in which 
her Mother was deficient : She had an infinite 
Share of Wit, without making any Shew of it. 
Mean time ſhe talk'd with ſo much good Senſe, - 
and ſuch a Grace, that, without her, the Conver- 
{ation between the Count and her Mother, which 
was pretty much confus'd, would have been 
iifeleſss The Heart of Ronancourt was in ſuch 
2 Flutter, that he did not much attend to what 
he ſaid. As to the Mother, ſhe took Noice how 
much the Count was bewilder'd ; and aſcribing it 
to herſelf, her own Diſtraction was ſuch, that 
what ſhe faid was quite unadorn'd ; ſo that 
the amiable Julia was the only Hinge of the Con- 
verſation : Not that her Heart was a whit more 
compos'd than theirs, for the ſame Shaft that had 
wounded theirs, had not ſpared hers. She was 
ſenſible of a Diſorder of which ſhe could not gueſs 
the Cauſe. She look'd upon the Count at every 
Turn, and thought ſhe read in his Eyes that ſhe 
was not indifferent to him. With the Men, Love 
das à quite contrary Effect to what it has with the 


Women. A Man who is really ſmitten, ſtoops 


to take up the Burden as it were; he finds a 
thouſand Delights in it; with great Complaiſance 


be binds himſelf with the Chain, and pleaſes him- 
. with the Fetters of Love; but a Woman that 


happens to be ſmitten, eſpecially if ſhe be young, 
F 2 ſecretly 


| [ I00 ] | 
ſecretly enjoys Triumph, and does not think fo 


much of the Flame in her own Heart, as that which 
ſhe has kindled in her Lover's. She is not per- 
ex'd about her own Paſſion, and only ſtudies to 
feed the other's ; while ſhe lets nothing drop that 
may tend to betray her. The Care which a Wo- 
man takes to diſſemble the Secrets of her Heart, 
is a Cuſtom which has been eſtabliſh'd by Preju- 
dice ; which Cuſtom is become ſuch a Habit, that 
it puts her under no manner of Conſtraint ; ſhe 
is under no Difficulty to conceal her Thoughts; 
ſhe aims only more and more to charm the Heart 
which ſhe has touch'd, and to make ſure of the 
Prize ſhe has conquer'd. That was the ſole View 
of young Julia. It being the firſt time ſhe ever 
was in Love, it was the firſt time that ſhe was 
ſenſible of the earneſt Deſire of pleaſing ; nor were 
the. Pains ſhe took for that Purpoſe ineffectual, 
for ſhe was never ſo amiable before. Every Word 
ſhe ſpoke was a new Link of the Chain that bound 
the Count's Heart. If Madame de Millian had 
not been ſo much blinded by her own Paſſion, ſhe 
would, no doubt, have perceiv'd that of the Count 
and her Daughter ; but her Heart and her Under- 
ſtanding had a Perception of nothing but the Ar- 
row which had wounded her. The Night advanc'd 
upon them before they were aware, and at length 
came the Hour when they were to retire. The 
Count went away with a thouſand Regrets, being 
penetrated with the moſt tender Love for Fulia ; 
the Mother ſigh'd at ſeeing him withdraw; and 
her charming Daughter proud of the Conqueſt 
which ſhe thought the had made, aim d at no- 


thing but how to pink it. 


When 
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When the Count de Ronancourt return'd home, 
he found his Friend the Comedian, who ſoon per- 
ceiv'd how he was alter'd; but whence his Me- 
lancholy, his Uneaſineſs and Diſtraction proceeded, 
he could not devine. The Friendſhip he had for 
him made him impatient to know what was the 


matter with him. Has any Misfortune, ſaid he, 


happen'd to you? Has any ſecret Enemy diſ- 
* cover'd to your Father that you are at Paris? 
For God's fake explain your ſelf to me, tell me 


o 
© your Grievance, and I will do what I can to 
o 


remedy it.“ What he ſaid made the Count 
uncaly, who. thinking of nothing but his lovely 
Julia, ſpoke not a Word. The Comedian fu- 
ſiſted again upon having an Anſwer from the 
Count. M hat Pleaſure, ſaid de Ronancourt, can 
you take in hearing of my Misfortune © Is it not 


enough for you to know that you are the Cauſe of it © 


The Comedian was ſtruck dumb, and the young 
Count, glad of this Opportunity to eaſe his Heart, 
continu'd his Difcourſe. Such is the Force of 
Love, that it overpowers all Sentiments of the 
Mind that have no Relation to it. It's Violence 
makes the Heart fink under it, and it endeavouis 
to diminiſh the Weight of it upon the Spirits, by 
communicating it to a Confidant, to whom every 
Word that we utter gives us Eaſe. But to this 
the greateſt Misfortunes of Lovers are ſometimes 
owing ; for they often find Ruin where they hop'd 


to meet with a Remedy; and to Confidants, we 


muſt almoit always aſcribe the fatal Conſequences 


of an Amour which, had it not been for them, 
would have been happy. The Count, indulging his 


Inclination to reveal his Secret to his Friend, pur- 
ſued his Diſcourſe, * Was it not you, ſaid he, 
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that carry'd me to the Houſe of Madame de Mil. 
lian? How cruel was it! Did you not know 
that the moſt amiable Perſon in the World was 
in that Family? There is my Misfortune.“ Are 
you in Love with her, reply*d his Friend ©* Do 
J love her, reply'd the Count 1 perfectly adore 
her. Really my Affection for her can't be ex- 
preſs'd. I left her with a thouſand Regrets, 
Her Image follows me wherever I go. She is 
all that I contemplate, all that I think of. 
Don't wonder therefore any longer to ſee me in 
this melancholy Mood, of which you could not 
gueſs the Cauſe.“ I am not ſurpriz” d, ſaid he 


ems run, that your Heart is ſmitten with 
the Charms of that amiable Lady; but I am 
ſurpriz'd that they have ſo overpower'd you. 
Are you ignorant that by loving that young 
Lady you pave your own way to the moſt cruel 
Deſtiny? Ought you not to ſummon Reaſon 
to your Aid to oppoſe it? The Character of 
a Friend with which you have honour'd me, 
licenſes me to repreſent to you whatſoever 
yon have to fear from ſuch an Engagement. 
Fulia is the only Child of a Mother who has 
a oreat Eſtate, which ſhe is hereafter to in- 
herit. - The bad State of your Finances ought 
to check your Ambition of matching with her, 
at leaſt by the Conſent of the Mother. You. 
hope, perhaps, that Julia's Eyes are not to be 
dazzled with Riches, and that you ſhall find 
out the Secret to touch her Heart. I give you 
leave to indulge yourſelf with ſuch Hopes ; but 
you cannot expect her Love without ſeeing her, 
nor to make her ſenſible of your Love without 


3 to her, which are two things that you 
are 
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are debarr'd from. The Counteſs de Millian 


generally keeps her out of Sight; for ſhe is one 
of thoſe ſingular Mothers who think they have 
the Power of giving Pleaſure, be they ever ſo 


old. She is fo jealous of her Daughter's being 


thought handſomer than herſelf, that ſhe endea- 
vours to conceal her as mc as ſhe can, and, 
looks upon her as a conftant Reproach of the 
Decay of her own Charms. You will very ſel- 
dom have an Opportunity of ſeeing Julia, you 
can only ſpeak to her with the Language of 
your Eyes ; and then if your Looks ſhould have 
the Misfortune to betray you, you are quite un- 
done, you are ſure to have a mortal Enemy in 
the Counteſs de Millian, and an Enemy the 
more dangerous, becauſe her Hatred will be 
ſpurred by Jealouſy. You may depend upon it, 
that when the Counteſs de Millian finds that her. 
Daughter has the Preference in your Affection, 
ſhe will forbid you her Houſe for ever. How 


vexatious, how mortify ing, will this be to you } 


Believe me, you are preparing Troubles tor. 
yourſelf, which you can never ſurmount. I 
tell you nothing but the naked Truth, for I am 
perfectly acquainted with the Temper of the 
Counteſs de Millian, and it is really ſuch as I 
have repreſented it to you : Therefore, try as 
ſoon as poſſible to free your ſelf from a Paſſion 
which can only render you unhappy.“ I fore- 
ſaw, ſaid the Count to him, with a Sigh, a Part of 
the Misfortunes which you have mention'd to 
me, but my Love has bad the Aſcendant of my 
Reaſon. 1 am ſenſible that if I cannot ſee Julia 
again, I ſhall die, and that it will not be in 
my Power to avoid it. I will conceal my Love 
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© as much as T can from the Eyes of her Mother. 
I ſhall gain time, and perhaps this Adventure 
may render me as happy as I fear to be unfor- 
* tunate. I have a certain Forethought which en- 
© courages me, and am reſolv'd to purſue it.“ His 
Friend would have proceeded in his Argument to 
divert him from his Deſign, but the Count would 
hear no more upon that Topic. He launch'd out 
into the Praiſe of the lovely Julia s Charms, and 


repeated his Paſſion for her with ſo much Vehe- 


mence, that the Comedian ſubmitted. He found 
that the Count was too far engag'd, that his fu- 
ture Advice could only be diſguſting to him, and 
therefore he only avoided to vex the Heart which 

was fo deeply ſmitten, He imagin'd that Time 
would cool his Paſſion, and that he might be in a 
better Temper to hear What he had to ſay here- 


after, than now. 


The Courlp de Ronancourt ſpent the Night in 
continual Trouble, and form'd Projects which 
were as foon defeated by ſome Obſtruction or 
other. One while he flatter'd himſelf with Hopes 
that he had touch'd the Heart of Julia, and then 
he thought himſelf the happieſt of Mortals ; an- 
other while he fancy'd ſhe was inſenſible of his 
Love, and then nothing came up to his Deipair, 
The Temper of the Counteſs of Millian terrify'd 


Eim, and the Difficulty of ſeeing her Daughter 


made him mad; nevertheleſs he reſolv'd to go 
again to her Houſe the next Day, be the Event 
what it would. At leaſt I ſhall fee my adora- 
ble Julia, ſaid he; and who knows whether I 
may not have the happy Opportunity of declar- 
« ing my Love to her? If ſhe is inſenſible to it, 


« 1 ſhall die ; but the cruel Fair will however be 
| « ſorry 


[dg 

© ſorry to have brought me to the Grave.“ Full 
of all thefe uneaſy Thoughts, he long'd ,impa- 
tiently for the next Day; and as ſoon as he ſaw it 
break, he long'd as much for the Hour when he 

was to ſee his fovely Julia. The ſo much defur'd 
Moment being come, the Count. poſted to the 
| Houſe of the Counteſs of Millian: But how great 
was his Aſtoniſhment, when he did not find his- 

amiable 5 This Misfortune was an ill. 
Omen for him: Yet he had Hopes for a few 
Moments that he ſhould ſee her very ſoon; but 


when he found ſhe did not appear, he gave bim- - 


ſelf up entirely to Melancholy. Nothing is more: 
to be pity'd than was the State of his Heart, which 
was rack'd with a thouſand aMlifting Ideas that 


ſtarted in his Mind. When we are under the. 


Apprehenſion of any great Misfortunes, we 
are always uneaſy, and think that every thing 
is to happen to us according to our Imagination. 
The Count call'd to mind what his Friend ſaid 


to him the Day before. Thus, ſaid he to him- 


« /eff, what he foretold is come to paſs; theſe- 
© are the Torments with which he threaten'd 
© me. My Paſſion for Julia muſt have been diſ- 
cover'd by the Counteſs de Millian, and.] feel: 
© the firſt Effect of her Jealouſy.” Ronancourt's 
Mind was fo fadly diſturb'd with. theſe different: 
Teas, that notwithſtanding. all the Care he took. 
. to conceal his Confuſion, the Counteſs of Million 


ſoon perceiv'd it, and ſhe ſaw his Trouble in the: 


very Language with which he affected to diſguiſe it. 
Let he was more fortunate than he had Reaſon to- 
hope; for the Counteſs of Millian's Temper, 
which he ſo much dreaded}. turn'd to his Happi-- 
neſs. After the Count had left her, ſhe was alto-- 
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© as much as I can from the Eyes of her Mother. 
I ſhall gain time, and perhaps this Adventure 
may render me as happy as ] fear to be unfor- 
* tunate. I have a certain Forethought which en- 
© courages me, and am reſolv'd to purſue it.” His 
Friend would have proceeded in his Argument to 
divert him from his Deſign, but the Count would 
hear no more upon that Topic. He launch'd out 
into the Praiſe of the lovely Julia's Charms, and 
repeated his Paſſion for her with ſo much Vehe- 
mence, that the Comedian ſubmitted. He found 
that the Count was too far engag'd, that his fu- 
ture Advice could only be diſguſting to him, and 
therefore he only avoided to vex the Heart which 
was ſo deeply ſmitten. He imagin'd that Time 
would cool his Paſſion, and that he might be in a 
better Femper to hear what he had to ſay here- 
after, than now. — | | 
The Cour de Renancourt ſpent the Night in 
continual Trouble, and form'd Projects which 


were as foon defeated by ſome Obſtruction or 


other. One while he flatter*d himſelf with Hopes 
that he had touch'd the Heart of Julia, and then 
he thought himſelf the happieſt of Mortals ; an- 
other while he fancy'd ſhe was inſenſible of his 
Love, and then nothing came up to his Deipair, 
The Temper of the Counteſs of Millian terrify'd 
kim, and the Difficulty of ſeeing her Daughter 
made him mad; nevertheleſs he reſolv'd to go 
again to her Houſe the next Day, be the Event 
what it would, At leaſt I ſhall fee my adora- 
ble Julia, ſaid he; and who knows whether I 
may not have the happy Opportunity of declar- 


** 


ing my Love to her? If ſhe is inſenſible to it, 


(5 


1 ſhall die; but the cruel Fair will however be 
| 5 ſorry 
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© ſorry to have brought me to the Grave.” Full 
of all theſe uneaſy Thoughts, he long'd impa- 
tiently for the next Day; and as ſoon as he ſaw it 
break, he long'd as much for the Hour when he 
was to ſee bis fodety Julia. The ſo much deſir d 
Moment being come, the Count. poſted to the 
Houſe of the Counteſs of Millian: But how great 
was his Aſtoniſhment, when he did not find his. 
amiable 5 there! This Misfortune was an ill 
Omen for him: Yet he had Hopes for a few 
Moments that he ſhould ſee her very ſoon; but 
when he found ſhe did not appear, he gave 'bim- 
ſelf up entirely to Melancholy. Nothing is more: 
to be pity'd than was the State of his Heart, which: 
was rack'd with a thouſand afflicting Ideas that 
| ſtarted in his Mind. When we are under the: 
Apprehenſion of any great Misfortunes, we: 
are always uneaſy, and think that every thing 
is to happen to us according to our Imagination. 
The Count call'd to mind what his Friend ſaid 
to him the Day before. Thus, ſaid he to him- 
« Jeff, what he foretold is come to paſs; theſe: 
© are the Torments with which he threaten'd: 
© me. My Paſſion for Julia muſt have been diſ- 
© cover'd by the Counteſs de Millian, and.] feel: 
© the firſt Effect of her Jealouſy.” Ronancourt's. 
Mind was fo fadly diſturb'd with. theſe different: 
Ideas, that notwithſtanding: all the Care he took. 
to conceal his Confuſion, the Counteſs of Milian 
ſoon perceiv'd it, and ſhe ſaw his Trouble in the- 
very Language with which he affected to diſguiſe it. 
Yet he was more fortunate than he had Reaſon to- 
hope; for the. Counteſs of Millian's Temper, 
which he ſo much dreaded, turn'd. to his. Happi-- 
neſs. After the Count had left her, ſhe was alto-- 
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gether as uneaſy as he, and ſhe reſoly'd to do 


every thing that ſhe could think would win his 
Heart. She flatter'd herſelf that fhe ſhould ſoon 


carry her Point, and thought, as ſhe did at his 


firſt Viſit, that ſhe was the Cauſe of that Confu- 
ſion which ſhe diſcover'd in the Count. The more 
diſturb'd he ſeem'd to be in his Mind, the hap- 


pier ſhe thought herſelf. She was perſuaded that 


ſhe had touch'd the Count's Heart, and ſhe dex- 
trouſly turn*d the Converſation to the Delights of 
Love, and the Happineſs of a Lover whoſe Ten- 


derneſs meets with a perfect Return. 


The Impreſſion which this Diſcourſe made upon 


the Heart of Ronancourt completely bewilder'd 


him. He anſwer'd the Countefs what came up- 
permoſt, in ſuch confus'd and incoherent Lan- 
guage, as fully confirm'd the Counteſs in her 
Thoughts of him. Yet ſhe was not entirely ſa- 
tisfy'd. What ſhe wanted was, a Declaration; 
which he was far enough from making. She con- 
demn'd the Silence to which Women are enjoin'd 


by Decency ; ſhe was every Moment ready to 


break it; and nothing reſtrain'd her, but the 
Hopes that it would not be long before the Count 
would declare his Love with his own Lips. 

The Counteſs was not only uneaſy at the Baſh- 
fulneſs of Ronancourt, but that ſhe was to ſet out 
ſhortly to a Country-houſe of hers, two Leagues 


to go and paſs two or three Months there with 

her. Will you go with us, ſaid ſhe, M. a 
« Favelle, to my Country-ſeat ? Tis a very plea- 
«. fant Place, and I hope you will have no Cauſe 

< to repent your going thither. I am oblig'd to 
leave Paris for ſome time, and cannot i 
| | aol 


JJ) ARE. E726. +, Be 


. rey! 
avoid it.” Ronancturt hoping from the Coun- 
teſs of Millian's Way of talking, that her charm- 
ing Daughter would probably go with her, em- 


brac'd the Offer without Heſitation. Madame, 


« ſaid he, to attend you will be a Happineſs whieh 
I could never think would fall to my Share.” 

The Counteſs, charm'd at this Anſwer, ſettled 
with him what Day they ſhould ſet out and deſir'd 
him not to neglect ſeeing her during the little Stay 
that ſhe was to make longer at Paris. The Count 
aſſur'd her, that with her Permiſſion he would do 
himſelf the Honour of waiting on her every Day. 
Permit you! ſaid ſhe, tis what I actually defire of 
vo After ſome more Diſcourſe betwixt them 
about the Journey, the Counteſs was oblig'd to 
go out, and he took his Leave. It was with no 


{mall Regret that he turn'd his Back to the Houſe 


where he had not ſeen the only Object that allu- 
red him to it. He flatter'd himſelf all along that 
Julia would make her Appearance; but he Was 
oblig'd to return without ſeeing her. 

His only Comfort was the Hopes he had of ſee- 
ing Julia with her Mother in the Country, where 
he flatter'd himſelf he ſhould have a better Chance 
than he had in the City. The Offer which the 
Counteſs had made to him gave him a different 
Opinion of her from what he had entertain'd be- 


fore, © Julia, ſaid he to himſelf, is fo amiable, 


* that to be ſure the beſt Companies mult be fond 
of her Converſation ; and this is what deprives - 
me of the Sight of her; but in that loneſome 
Place to which her Mother will conduct her, 
* there will be no body to rob me of that Happi- 
* neſs. I ſhall feaſt my Eyes with her amiable 
$ Preſence for ele Days. The Countefs de 
"© © « Mithan 
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4 2 lian is not ſo extraordinary a Perſon as my 
Friend deſcrib'd her to me. She heaps Civik- 
© ties upon me; and the Regard ſhe has paid to 
me, by propoſing to take me with her to the 
Country, quite defaces the Character I had 
heard of her.“ 
Ronancourt knew fo little of the World, that 
he did not ſee into the Counteſs de Millian. He 
was quite ignorant of her real Sentiments, and 
imagin'd that his Friend had only given him ſuch 
a frightful Character of her, to divert him from 
an Attachment to Julia; and he actually re- 
proach'd himſelf in private for his injurious Freat- 
ment of the Counteſs. I will, /aid he, repair 
the Wrong I have done to the Lady, by my 
Reſpect and Attachment to her. I will do 
what I can to gain her Eſteem, and J hope to 
engage her Friendſhip.” Ronancourt, blinded 
by his Love, did not foreſee the Pit which him- 
ſelf had dug, and into which he was falling. In- 
ſtead of condemning his Friend, he ought to have 
hearken'd to him, and follow'd his Advice; but 
is Love capable of taking right Meaſures !: 
| Ronancourt, inchanted with his miſtaken Ha 
pineſs, went to find out his Friend, and told him 
what had paſs' d. I have not ſeen Julia, ſaid 
he, but that's all I want to complete my Happi- 
neſs. Since I am fo fortunate, continued he, 
tis but reaſonable that, as you was ſo good 28 
to ſympathize with me in my Sorrow, you 
ſhould bear a Part in my Joy. I am going with 
the Counteſs de Million to her Seat in the Coun- 
try, and to attend my adorable Julia. Is this 
then the Fruit of all my Advice, reply'd the Cu- 
median My Friend W Ronancourt, your 
| | 6. IP 
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not Power to follow it. Could 1 reſiſt the 
Charms of Julia? Perhaps I may hereafter be 


make Deſtiny then reſponfible for your Miſ- 
takes, ſaid the Comedian That's what the Im- 
prudent and the Vicious commonly have re- 
courſe to. But, after all, what is it you aim 


Ronancourt ; to gain the Good-will of her 
ther, and by that means to be united. for eyer 
to the Perſon whom J adore.” I queſtion,. 
reply'd the Comedian, whether you will ſucceed. 
Have not I faid enough to you of the Counteſs 
de Milkan's Temper, to prevent your enter- 


« taining fuch deluſive Hopes? He was going to 
repeat to him what he had told him before; but 


Ronancourt interrupted him, by telling him, that 


he was not unacquainted with the Counteſs. Af- 


ter this, the Comedian reſolv'd to ſay no more, 
as he plainly perceiv'd that his Friend could not 
bear to hear him, if he proceeded any farther in 
Diſcourſe upon that Topic. He had ſtudy'd the 
Heart of Man a long time, and knew os to 
improve that Study. When we are in Love, 
every thing which has not a Relation to our Paſ- 
ſion becomes inſipid and nauſeous to us; we take 
the ſtrongeſt Reaſons that are urg'd againſt our 
Inclination as an Affront: And it often hap- 
pens, that they who are moſt in our Favour be- 
come odious to us, by endeayouring to deliver us 
out of a Miſtake which we are fond of, tho” it 
leads to our Ruin. 
The Comedian had a very great Eſteem for Re- 
nancourt, and, . very loth. to diſoblige 3 
d 


A was the beſt in the World; but I had 


unfortunate ; I ſubmit to my Deſtiny.” « You 


at? To make Julia ſenſible of my Love, a 


x 
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talk'd no more in a Style which might make * 
uneaſy. Juſt as he had ſhifted the Subject of Con- 
verſation, there came one of the Counteſs's Do- 
meſtics, to let him know that he muſt make rea- 
dy to ſet out next Day at nine o' Clock in the 
Morning. The Counteſs, impatient to have Re- 
nancourt all to herſelf, had made an end of her 
Affairs with very great Diſpatch, ſo that ſhe did 
that in half a Day which perhaps at another time 
would have employ*d her a Fortnight. Ronan- 
court, being overjoy'd to fee the Time ſo near at 
hand wherein he hop'd to be happy, return'd for 
Anſwer, that he would obey the Counteſs de Mil- 
lian's Commands; and that he would wait to-mor- 
row on her exactly at the appointed Time. When 
the Domeſtic was gone, Now, ſaid the Count 
* to his Friend, am not I a happy Man! I ſet out 
© To-morrow with my lovely Julia; To-mor- 
row is the Day that I begin to live. The moſt 
© fortunate of all my Days is that which will bring 
me to the Preſence of my adorable Julia. 

The Comedian aſſur'd Ronancourt that he ſhould 
ever remain his Friend, and ſhew'd a Concern at 
his Departure. He earneſtly begg'd him, that as 
foon as he return'd back to Paris, he would let 
him know it ; and in an obliging manner he gave 

him to underſtand, without ſuggeſting the leaſt 
Hint to him which might diſpoſe him to be ſad, 
that he ſhould always find him a Man devoted 
to his Intereſts, and one that would ſhare with 
him as long as he liv'd, in every thing that hay- 
pen'd to him, whether good or bad. | 

Ronancourt was not much concern'd at parting 
with ſo entire a Friend; for his Amour engroſs'd all 
his Thoughts ; he had nothing elſe before his Eyes; 
| yu 
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bet he very tenderly took his Farewell of the Co- 


median, and expreſs'd his Acknowledgments for 
the Care he had been pleas'd.to take of him: He 


aſlur'd bim withal, that he ſhould never forget i „ 
and conjur'd him to continue his Friendſhip for 


him to the laſt. 
Ronancourt was as reſtleſs that Night as he had 


been for ſome Nights before; he was not a whit 


the leſs impatient, nor the less ,defixous, No- 
thing is more rapid nor violent than the Effects 
which Love produces in a Heart which it has 


touch'd for the firſt time. The wakeful Count 
told every Minute of the long Night; he thought 


that, till the Moment came when he was to ſet out 
with Julia, Time went back; and indeed, as to 
him, it never crept ſo lowly. One while he already 
fancy'd himſelf in Julias Company; the next 
Moment he thought his Happineſs too great to be 
real; and was afraid that he was only ſeduc'd by 
ſome Deluſions, or ſome flattering Dream. His 


Heart was diſturb'd by different Tranſports, ſuc- 


ceeding one another. In ſhort, he was in conti- 
nual Trouble till the very Moment that he was to 
repair to the Counteſs de Milian. When he 
came, every thing was ready for ſetting out, the 
Countefs and her lovely Daughter only waiting to 
take him in the Coach. After he had handed 
them in, he took his Seat. What State his Heart 
was then in, is not eaſy to afcertain. He fat op- 

polite to the Object of his Love, juſt by the only 


Perſon that had e his Thoughts for many 
© Days, the Sight of whom he had long'd for in 


vain till then, and of which he fear'd he ſhould 
be depriv'd for ever. His Happineſs was ſo great, 


that he could hardly believe it, None but ſuch 


as 
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as have been in Love can conceive to what a de- 
gree the Count was rejoic'd ; their Imaginations 
will paint it better than I can expreſs it to them: 
He was for ſome Moments without any Motion, 
and ſeem'd to be poſſeſs'd with any Idea but 
that with which he was captivated. ho” it was 
the ſecond time of his ſeeing Julia, it ſeem'd to 
him as if it was the firſt, In ſpite of the Care 
which the Counteſs had taken to hide ſome of her 
Daughter's Charms from the Eyes of Ronancourt, 
in ſpite of that negligent Dreſs which ſhe had 
ſtrictly recommended to Julia, it only render'd 
her the more amiable: That Negligence had the 
ſame Effect on this young Lady as Shades have in a 
Picture, when happily diſpos'd by the Art of the 
Painter. Julia had nothing to ſet her off but the 
Charms of Nature; but then they were more 
engaging than thoſe which owe their Merit to 
Dreſs; and a modeſt Negligence added Luſtre to 
her Beauty. Mean time Ronancourt did not dare 
to caſt his Eyes upon her: Not that he was aw'd 
much by the Preſence of her Mother; but his 
Love of Julia was accompany'd with Fear. With 
Lovers, the Underſtanding always follows the 
Dictates of the Heart, which is timorous in a Per- 
ſon who has Fears and Doubts. 

For the firſt Moments, there was a profound 
Silence in all three. Julia's Cafe was little or 
nothing different from that of the Count. The 
Diſpoſition of her Heart very much reſembled that 
of Ronancourt; and had ſhe not quite ſo much op- 
pos'd her own ſecret Inclination, an Oppoſition 
founded on the Prejudices of the fair Sex, ſhe 
would have been as loving as he was. As forthe 
| Counteſs, her Deſire to captivate the Count Was 

even 
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even ſtronger than ever. She had taken eare to 


dreſs herſelf at an extravagant Rate; but ſhe was 
not a jot the handſomer. When Years have 


once depriv*d us of our Charms, *tis as impoſſible 
to recall them, as it is to recall the Time itſelf 
which has ſtripp'd us of them. The Pains which 
the Counteſs had taken to adorn herſelf only made 
her the more ridiculous. At firſt ſhe conſider'd 


the Count's Silence as the Effect of his Modefty, 


and ſhe aſcrib'd it moreover to the Pleaſure which 
ſhe imagin'd he took in attending her. She was 
the firſt that broke a Silence which had de- 
priv'd her of Ronancourt's Converſation. * What 
can I think, ſaid ſbe to the Count, to ſee you fo 
grave? Are you ſorry you have left Paris?“ 


Can I be ſorry, Madam, ſaid he, to quit a 


Place, which for ſome time will not be ho- 
* nour'd with your Preſence ? I conjure you to 


© have a better Opinion of me.“ Twas not to 


the Counteſs that he ſaid this, but to the amiable 
Julia, whom Ronancourt made ſenſible of it by a 


| Glance which he caſt upon her, while the Coun- 


teſs de Millian was looking another Way. The 
Subject of this Converſation was too agreeable to 
the Counteſs to change it, ſo that ſhe proceeded 
in the ſame Strain: At your Age, ſaid ſbe to 
* the Count, the Heart is ſeldom free; and when 


* it is form'd to pleaſe, it ſeems to be form'd to 


* love. I am apprehenſive that you have left 


| © your Inclinations at Paris, and conſequently 


that you came away from thence with Regret. 


© I was afraid that you only accompany'd us out 


Jof Complaiſance, becauſe you would not refuſe 
me the firſt Favour I ever aſk'd you.* Alas 
Madam, reply'd Ronancourt, I 

| longer 
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longer to indulge a Miſtake, which does me ſo 
much Injury in your Opinion. My Obedience 
to your Commands is not the only Reaſon of my 
complying with them: Be aſſur'd that 'tis more 
owing to my inclination ; and if I had been 
forc'd to ſtay at Paris after your Departure from 
it, that City would have been the moſt hideous 
Place to me-in the World.? 

Ronancourt was at leaſt as much.concern'd in 
Intereſt as the Counteſs was, not to break off a 
Converſation in which he might have an Oppor- 
tunity of informing Julia of his Thoughts, with- 
out her Mother's perceiving it. He obſerv'd in 
the Looks of that amiable Creature, that what he 
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ſaid had the good Fortune to pleaſe her. The 


Eyes of Lovers are the moſt ſincere Interpreters of 
the Heart: Tis eaſy for our Speeches to diſguiſe 


our Sentiments; but our Looks always betray 


them, and even without our being aware of it. 
The Converſation laſted fome Moments longer. 
*T'was not broke off by Ranancourt, for he found 
too much Satisfaction in it, but by the Counteſs 
de Millan, who, applying every obliging thing 
which the Count ſaid to herſelf, thought he bad 
declar'd himſelf ſufficiently ; and not caring that 


her Daughter ſhould be the Witneſs of more ſuch 


Compliments, ſhe chang'd the Diſcourſe. Ihe 
lovely Julia had till then kept a profound Silence; 


and tho? her Age allow'd her ſome Freedoms, her 
Mother's Preſence was a Reſtraint upon her. The 
tyrannical Authority which that Lady exercis'd WM | 
over her Daughter was beyond all Imagination; \ 
nevertheleſs, when the Converſation turn'd upon WF | 
general Things, ſhe enter'd into it. This held Wl + 

u 


till they arriv'd at the Country- ſeat; and 40 
„„ f they 
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they had been four Hours upon the Road, yet 
they all thought it as it were but a Moment. As 
they enter'd the Manſion-houſe, the Counteſs 
ſhew'd Ronancourt all the Apartments, and made 
him chufe which he would have. The reſt of the 
Day was ſpent wery pleaſantly. f 

The Count found every thing that was agree- 
able there, for the firſt two or three Days. Julia 
always accompany*d her Mother, and it was a 
Pleaſure to the Counteſs to anticipate the Count's 


Wiſhes, by the reading of ſome diverting Books, 
by Play, taking the Air, Nc. Ronancourt fome- 


timee H an ans + ge 0-8 5 
3 Dee eee or 


derſtand, tho? he addreſs'd himfelf at the ſame 
time to her Mother, how delighted he was to be 
under the ſame Roof with her. He was in hopes 


he ſhould ſteal an Occaſion to ſpeak: to her un- 


known to the Counteſs; but this never preſented:; 


on the contrary he loft the Sight of. her, which 


Was the only Comfort he had, all at once. 
The Counteſs reflecting one Day upon Renan- 
court's Behaviour to her, calling to Mind what he 


| had ſaid to her ſince ſhe had made an Acquaint- 


ance with him, and remarking upon the Count's 
embarraſs*d and uneaſy Countenance at the ſecond 
Viſit he made to her, which was little, if any 


thing, more compos'd ſince they came into the 


Country, ſhe gueſs'd it, as ſhe had done before, 


to be the Effect of the Love which ſhe fancy'd he 


had entertain'd for her. Then ſhe recalPd to her 


Mind the obliging Speeches he had made to her, 


which ſhe thought ſavour'd rather of Love than 
Politeneſs ; ye ſhe was at a loſs to comprehend 
the Reaſon why Ronancourt ſtill kept - a Silenee 
Which ſhe imagin'd his Paſſion for' her would have 
broken 
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© tinued jhe to herſelf, the Preſence of Julia fret 


„„ 
broken long ago. In fine, not being able to 
gueſs at the Cauſe of it, ſhe attributed that Silence 
to the Reſpect which ſhe was confident he had for 
her, not without blaming herſelf for the ſame 
Fault. What! faid ſbe, hive I been able to 
© conquer a Heart, and ſhall not I reap the Fruit 
of my Victory? Will Favelle never declare 
to me that he loves me? After I have given 
him to, underſtand, by a thouſand Inſtances of 
my Regard for him, that he has had the Art to 
pleaſe me, does he ſtill delay to tell me that he 
loves me? Has he not had ſufficient Tokens of 
mv Kindneſs for, him to be convinc'd that he 
will run no riffue in confeſſing it to me?! 
grant that a Lover may for a while be baſh- 
ful; but is ſuch Timidity to laſt always ? Have 
not I ſaid enough to convince him of my Incl: 
nation, and ought I to ſpeak to him in that 
Style any more? No, continued the Counteſs u 
herſelf, Iwill hereafter be ſilent; and perhaps 
the Indifference with which I mean to carry 
myſelf to Lim hereafter will have a better E, 
fect upon him than all the Marks of Tender- 
© neſs which I am capable of giving him.“ The 
Counteſs had no ſooner vented this Soliloquy, than 
ſhe became more eaſy in her Mind; yet ſhe could 
not help thinking on Ronancourt : Perhaps, con- 


© him, and reſtrains him. If this be the Cauſe, | 
© can eaſily remedy it; ſhe ſhall be out of the wa 
© when J am with him; her Company ſhall be no 
© longer an Obſtacle to our Happineſs.? 
The Counteſs put her Purpoſe in execution 
ulia was ſoon enjoin'd not to go out for the All 


with her and Ronancourt. Julia obey'd, but not 
without 
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without Reluctance. She was ſenſible that now 


ſhe ſhould often. be depriv'd of the Pleaſure of 
ſecing Ronancourt, who ſhe knew was in love 
with her; and ſhe lov'd him as well. The moſt 


expreſſive Language is that of the Eyes; it had 


been made uſe of on both Sides, and Love had 
taken care to convince them both that their Ten- 


| derneſs was reciprocal, The Prohibition which 


ulia was laid under to go abroad with her Mo- 
ther and her Lover, only inflam'd her Deſire to ſee 
him; for great Paſſions do but gather the more 
Strength by the Difficulties which thwart them. 
When Julia was left by herſelf, Renancourt was 
all her Thoughts, and Love had never before made 
o conſiderable Advances in her Heart as it did 
now. 


The Counteſs having freed herſelf of ſo trouble- 


ſome a Witneſs had ſeveral Converſations with 
| Renancourt, but ſhe could not bring him to the 
| Point ſhe wiſh'd for. He was very backward in 


making that Declaration to her which ſhe wanted : 
He did not ſo much as miſtruſt that ſhe had a 
Fancy to him, but aſcrib'd all the Civilities he 


| had receiv*d from her to the Regard ſhe paid to 


Men of Letters, and to her Ambition of obtain- 
ing their Approbation, and of paſting with the 
Public for a Lady of Talents. After all, the Coun- 
teſs was weary of the Part ſhe had acted for about 
two Months, and reſolv'd to be very plain with 
Nonancourt. She therefore ſent word to him that 


{ ſhe wanted to ſpeak with him; and when he was 


come ſhe deſir'd him to bear her Company till 
Dinner was ready, in a Walk at the End of the 
Garden, After they had taken two or three 


Turns, ſhe ſaid to him, I cannot imagine that 
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< you are ſo indifferent as you would make me 
believe. From the firſt Moment that I ſaw 
* you I-have obſerv'd, that you are far from be- 
ing ſo eaſy in your Mind as you ſtrive to ap- 
& pear, I cannot ſee what Reaſon you have to 
conceal your Inclinations from me. I flatter'd 
« myſelf that you knew me well enough to be 
under no Reftraint. But ſince I find my Mit- 
take, I will now plainly diſcover to you who 
© and what I am. Don't look upon me as a 
Stranger, but truſt in me as a rea! Friend, more 
« attacl'd to you than to herſelf, Therefore 
don't be uneaſy; let me be your Confidant, and 
open your Heart to me. I dare ſay that you 
© are in Lore ; and for ſubſtantial Reatons I muſt 
© know.” 

The Count kept Cena ſome Mowers. not 
knowing what Conſtruction to put on the Coun- 
teſs's Words; and the Reflections he made re- 
tarded his Anſwer, He thought that perhaps ſhe 
perceiv'd his Love to Julia, and was afraid that 
the Confidence which the Counteſs offer'd him 
was but a Snare ſhe laid for him to make him con- 
feſs it, and then to ſeparate him from Julia for 
ever. Love is always in Fears and Suſpicions. Ne- 
nancourt fram'd his Anſwer according to the No- 
tion he had form'd of the Counteſs de Millian's 
Diſcourſe to him. Madam, /a:4 he, if I had 
been capable of putting on the leaſt Diſguiſe: 
© with you, I ſhould think myſelf guilty of the 

< greateſt of Crimes; and admit that I had been 

e 'reſtrain'd hitherto by a falſe Fear, the Manner 
in which you have ſpoken to me would have 
given me Encouragement. This Moment, 
< wherein | you know as much of my Heart as I do 
| C myſelf, 
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myſelf, would have reveal'd my Love to you; 


but 1 have already told you I am free from that 
Paſſion. I have hitherto been able to guard 
myſelf from the Evils of which it is the Cauſe ; 
and if you have at any. time ſeen me'abſent 
from myſelf, you muſt only impute it to my 
Vexation on the ſcore of my Family's Affairs.“ 
Have you made an Oath then, ſaid the Coun- 
zeſs, that you will never be in Love? No, 
Madam, reply'd Ronancourt, ſuch Oaths would 
be ine - our Hearts are not in our 
own Power; and if one was ſilly enough to 
ſwear to be never ſmitten, Cupid perhaps, to 


be reveng'd, would make us violate the Oath 


the Moment that we took it.“ Since the Caſe 
is ſuch, ſaid the Counteſs, why are you then ſo 
indifferent ?? For want of meeting with a 
Perſon, reply'd the Count, that can endear me 
to her,” + You are very difficult, ſurely, re- 
tly'd the Counteſs de Millian.“ Love does 
not depend on our Choice, ſaid the Count; and 


it may ſo happen one day or other, that I may 


fall in love with a Perſon who will have none 
for me.“ © You are worthy of a more happy 
Fortune, ſaid the Counteſs ; and you are by 


Nature too amiable to fail of a proper Return. 


Perhaps you are anticipated ; how do you know 


but ſome Lady may have already taken a Fancy 


to you, for whom you have the greateſt Indit- 
tcrence ?? © I know of none, reply'd Ronan- 


court; therefore my Indifference cannot give 


her Diſguſt.“ © You are miſtaken, 4 id the 


Counteſs, there is a Lady in Love with you to 
Diſtraction.“ Madam, repiy'd Ronancourt, 


* you ſpeak of 1 it as of a Truth.“ < Depend upon 
” it; 
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it, ſaid the Counteſs to him with an Air of En- 
barraſſment, a certain Lady is in love with you, 
who cannot be happy without enjoying you, 
and would have told you as much long ago, if 
it had comported with the Modeſty of her Sex.“ 

Ronancourt did not underſtand what ſhe meant, 
knew not what Anſwer to make, and look'd upon 
the Counteſs without ſaying one Word. Madame 
de Millian was very much ſtunn'd at the Count!'s 
Silence. What are you muſing on, ſaid /he, did 
not you underſtand me ?? © Forgive me, Ma- 
dam; but pray explain yourſelf to me. 
© You are very dull of underſtanding, reply*d the 
© Counteſs, looking very tenderly at him, are you 
* willing that the Lady herſelf ſhould make the 
* Declaration to you with her own Lips ? But 
* ſuppoſe that ſhe has already made it to you, 
* and that the Tenderneſs ſhe has for you has 
* forc*d her to do it in ſpite of Cuſtom to the 
4 
5 
f 
£ 
c 
« 


contrary : What would you then ſay ?* Ma- 
dam, reply'd the Count, who now began to havt 
a Fore-taſle of his Mifortunes, it would be 
difficult for me to tell you. In ſuch ex- 
traordinary Circumſtances no Man can judge 
how he would behave, unleſs the Cafe were 
* his own.“ If that be what retards your An- 
« ſwer, reply'd the Counteſs, with a Bluſh, that 
< Obſtacle is already remov'd.* Ronancourt hav- 
ing now no longer a Doubt of the melancholy 


Fate he was ready to ſuffer, was thunder- ſtruck ; 
with what the Counteſs ſaid laſt, It troubled him to 
ſuch a Degree, that inſtead of uſing Diſcretion, Bf - 
and calling a new Cauſe, he proceeded to juſtify Wi - 
himſelf. * Madam, ſaid he, were you to accuſe WW. 


6 t0 


iin | 
to you, that I can't comprehend your Mean- 
ing.” Lou only pretend Ignorance, rephy d 
the Counteſs, and I am almoſt inclin'd to think 
that you take a“ Pleaſure in being told that you 
are admir'd by a Lady, becauſe you want to 
have it often repeated. If it be fo, I look upon 
it as a good Omen for the Lady who is in Love 
* with you; but, perhaps too, tis from a Prin- 
© ciple of Self-Flattery. Madam, repiy'd Ronan- 
court, who would ſo fain have avoided coming to 
an Eclairciſement, that be trembled at the very 
Thoughts of it, I have too mean an Opinion of 
my ſelf to be prepoſſeſs'd in my own Favour, I 
am not blind; on the contrary, I am fo juſt to 
my ſelf, as to ſee by all you have now ſaid, that 
* you had only a mind to divert your ſelf for a few 
* Minutes. Let us leave off jeſting, and talk no 
more of an imaginary Miſtreſs. But, ſaid Ma- 
dame, ſuppoſe I ſhould ſnew you the Lady we 
| © are talking of, would you {till be an Unbeliever?' 
Romancourt faw now that the fatal Moment was 
juſt at hand; he had no Power to ſpeak ; and the 
Counteſs faid, without any more Scruple, She 
is here before your Eyes.“ She bluſh'd at the 
pronouncing of theſe laſt Words, and clapp'd her 
Fan to her Face, partly to conceal her Confuſion : 
For, as. much as ſhe was ſmitten with him, ſhe 
was ſenſible how unbecoming ſuch a Declaration 
was from the Lips of a Woman, There are cer- 
tain Situations, wherein the Soul, giving way to 
the impulſes of the Heart, is diſtracted by the Re- 
iccuons of the Mind. The Counteſs was over- 
10y'd that ſhe had let her Lover know how ſhe 
Was inclin'd : Nevertheleſs, ſhe was a Sufferer 3 
VOL, 1 G | ihe 
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made by 
derclap to him. 


never get out. 


« 
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own for ever. 


the Proteſtations which he had made to her, - 
ol 


11 
ſhe was put out of Countenance, and every Mo- 
ment added to her Trouble. 
he was bereav'd of all Motion. 
the Counteſs de Millian, was a Thun- 
The Ideas of Misfortunes he 
dreaded, ſtarted up before his Mind in Crowds ; 
he was ſoon convinc'd that his Imprudence had 
drawn him intoa Labyrinth, from whence he could 
If I flatter the Counteſs de Mil. 
lian, ſaid be to himſelf, if I give her any Hopes, 
I ſhall only get farther into the Nooſe. On the 
other hand, if I deſpiſe her after the forward 
Step ſhe has made, I am an undone Man, I 
ſhall never more ſee my adorable Julia.“ Ro- 
nancourt would fain have ſpoke out, but his Words 
falter'd in his Mouth: He was quite ſunk under 
the Weight which cruſh'd him; he look'd upon 

the Ground, and when, with a Trembling, he lifted 
up his Eyes, he preſently caſt them down again, 
The Pauſe which he obſerv'd, and the Reflec- 
tions he made, put the Counteſs alſo upon Re- 
flection. She thought that ſhe had been too for- 
ward in declaring herſelf; and finding that the 

Count expreſs'd no Satisfaction in what ſhe had 

faid to him, ſhe began to open her Eyes, and 

ſoon judg'd that ſhe was miſtaken in imagining 
that the Count was in Love with her. 

Her Reflections, however, did not quite re- 
ſtore her to a right way of thinking. 
always deſires to be flatter'd, ſhe preſently aſ- 

crib'd Ronancourt's Silence to his Surprize and Re- 
ſpect, and was only the fonder of making him her 
She thought ſhe could depend on 


As for Ronancourt, 
The Declaration 


As Love 


at 
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, he had no Engagement at Paris. And this Sup= 
poſition was a full Satisfaction to her Mind, which 
could not but be ſurpriz'd by his Silence. From 
| that Moment ſhe form'd a Deſign to marry him. 
4 She had been a Widow for a great while ; and 
S tho' ſhe had made a good Uſe of her Weeds, and ; 

] ſeem'd to have for ever renounc'd Hymez for the [/ 
f ſake of Cupid, yet the Love ſhe had for Ronan- 4 
. court prevail'd over the Reſolution ſhe had con- a ; 
, tinu'd in for many Years. After having re- N 
e cover'd herſelf a little, ſhe ſaid to him with a D | 
d Smile, © You did not expect, dear Javelle, ſuch | 
1 * an Overture as has been now made to you. | 


* This it is, /aid ſbe, affecting an Air of Gaiety, 
to be too amiable; one always runs the Hazard 
of Perſecution. I offer you my Hand, /be added, 
,n and offer it you with a conſiderable Fortune. I 


Qs. 
2 
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T don't ſo much as enquire into your Family, or 
in. * your Eſtate. Your Senſe and your Educati- 
os on are ſufficient Securities for me that I ſhall 
e- * not make a wrong Choice by marrying you; 
vo * and from the very firſt time I ſaw you, I have 
he * thought that, for all the Pains you take to 
* * d:{gviſe your ſelf, your Birth is not inferior to 
1nd mine. | | | 
ing By good Luck the Counteſs her ſelf furniſh'd 
Rimancourt with a Pretext for refuſing the Offer 
1 which ſhe made him to marry her. When ſhe 
ove . mention'd his Family, he interrupted her, by 


of faying,, Madam, I know not what Claim I have 
| © of Merit to the Favour which you have now ex- 
preſs'd for me. I have experienc'd your Good- wy 
neſs in many Tokens of it hitherto ; but it now f 
extends farther than I could have conceiv'd. | 
The Eſteem you have for a Perſon unknown 
| G2 + a 
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does not deſerve to be requited with Perfidy; 3 
and I think myſelf oblig'd to declare to you 
who I am. You are very much miſtaken if 
you think that my Birth intitles me to aſpire to 
your Bed ; for, on the contrary, it excludes me 
from it for ever. I am not born of Quality, 
my Father being a Merchant, who, by the Miſ- 
fortunes that often attend Trude, was reduc'd 
to a very miferable State. He is dead, and has 
left me no Eſtate. I have nothing to ſupport 
me but the poor Talent which you know I 
have for the Theatre, and even that I ſhould 
never have made uſe of, if the generous Friend 
I met with at Paris had not help'd me out of 
the Diſtreſs that I was in, by communicating 
ſome Hints to me for the little Play I wrote, 
which has had the good Luck to be well 
receiv'd. I confeſs that I have borrow'd a 
Name which was not ſuitable to me; and this, 
no doubt, has miſled you ; but I was oblig'd to 
diſguiſe my own, becauſe even after my Father's 
Death I was ſued for conſiderable Debts which 
he left unpaid. My true Name is Peter de la 
Fare, tho' I have chang'd it for that of the 
Chevalier de la Javelle.“ 
Upon any other Occaſion it would have been 
ſome Degree of Mortification to Ronancourt's Va- 
nity to ave talk'd in a Style that might have 
render'd him, in any ſhape, contemptible ; but in 
the dreadful Situation. he was in at preſent, he 
thought no Meaſures too mean to extricate him- 
ſelf out of it. The Counteſs could hardly give 
Credit to what Ranancourt had ſaid, in which he 
had employ'd every Hint that his Imagination could 


luggeſt to him; and at laſt he gain'd her Belief; 
but 
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but yet it did not anſwer his End ; for ſhe retain d 
the ſame Eſteem for him as ever. This Confeſſion 
of his even rais'd her Hopes that ſhe ſhould win his 
Heart; for ſhe imagin'd that the Advantages he 
would reap by a Marriage with her, would endear 


her to him. I believe, ſaid ſbe, all that you ſay, 
becauſe you affirm it to be true. This con- 


vinces me, that the Advantages which are owing 

to Þirth, are only the Conſequences of a happy 
Deſtiny ; and that in what Rank ſoever we are 
born, we are Controllers of our own Thoughts 
and conſequently we enjoy the true Nobility 
which conſiſts in theſe Sentiments. With you 


that I make no Scruple to put you on a Par 
with thoſe who are deſcended from the molt il- 
luſtrious Families. By giving you my Hand at 
the Altar, I repair the Wrong done you by For- 
tune, and I put you into ſuch a Condition as you 
merit, My Choice is equally approv'd by Wit- 
dom, Love, and Virtue ; and by making you 
my Hutband, I pay as much Regard to your own 
Merit, as to my tender Affection for you.” 
Ronancourt was now even more confounded 
than ever. The Counteſs hamper'd him to ſuch 
a Degree, that he could not get clear, and he 
mult either refuſe or accept the Propoſals that 


were made to him. If the Latter, he ſhould be 


yoak'd to a Perſon that would: indeed bring him a 
cqnſiderable Eſtate, but for whom he had rather an 
Averſion than an Affection; and he would loſe 
Julia for ever. If the former, it would be declaring 
that he had no Inclination to the Counteſs of Mil- 
lar, and it would force her, if ſhe had ever ſo little 
Ways to break with him, which would baniſh 
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they are fo refin'd, fo ſincere, and fo virtuous, 
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him from Julia. The laſt was what, however, he 
thought the leaſt Evil of the two, and therefore 
he choſe it without Heſitation. Love had the Aſ- 
cendant with him above Wealth; and notwith- 
ſtanding the Indigence which he might hereafter 
ſuffer, and which he had already very narrowly eſ- 
cap'd, Julia had ſuch a ſtrong Settlement in his 
Mind and his Heart, that the Idea of the great 
Eſtate offer'd to him, never ſo much as enter'd 
into his Imagination. He endeayour'd to put the 
beſt Gloſs he could upon his Refuſal, proteſted, 
that it was not poſſible for any Man to have a 
greater Senſe of the kind Offer he had receiv'd, 
and ſwore never to forget it; but he excus'd him- 
ſelf from accepting it, as being loth to abuſe the 
Complaifance of a Perſon for whom he had an in- 
finite Eſteem. He added, that he ſhould think it 
a Crime to render a Lady miſerable, when he was 
bound in Reſpect and Gratitude to ftudy her Hap- 
pineſs. This vague Diſcourſe, which the Counteſs 
term'd as mere Compliments between two Lo- 
vers, did not fatisfy her. She ſaid to Ronancourt, 
If you have a mind to give me a real Teſtimony 
of your Affection, conſent to our Marriage. 
Lay aſide all this Reſpect, which only tends to 
cramp you, and vex me. Get rid of a falſe 
Delicacy which . hinders you from accepting of 
a Heart that grants you. enough to repair all 
the Injuries done you by Fortune ; and do not 
make me the Victim to a Set of Compliments 
which are not to be tolerated but in the Hero 
of a Romance.? | 

Ronancourt, inſtead of giving the Counteſs a ſa- 
tisfactory Anſwer, repeated the very fame things 
he had deer . only in different Terms. He 
again 
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again pleaded the Inequality of his Birth to that 
of the Counteſs ; what a Life of Sorrow he ſhould 
lead for having taken the Adyantage but one Mo- 
ment of that Weakneſs of hers, which, no doubt, 
ſhe would hereafter repent of. In ſhort, he re- 
_ capitulated the fineſt Maxims to her, but they 
had no other Effect upon the Counteſs, than to 
confirm her Opinion that Renancourt had a Lover 
| at Paris. + I had Reaſon, dear Javelle, ſaid he, 
« to aſk you fo often, whether your Heart was 

free. ie you had dealt fincerely with me, I 
ſhould have efcap'd the "Troubles in which I 
ſhall hereafter be involv'd. I am indifferent to 
you, I ſhall continue my Love to. you, and yet 
you will have no Regard for my Paſſion. Can 
you conceive any Condition in Life to be more 
unhappy than mine]! Alas! why did you ſuffer 
me to love you to ſuch Exceſs? Oh that you 
had told me frankly, I am already in Love, and 
cannot diſpoſe of my Heart to another; I ſhould 
have ſet a Guard upon myſelf; I ſhould have 
reliſted the Inclination which captivated me, 
and which I have too much indulg'd ; I ſhould 
have dictated to myſelf every thing that was ca- 
pable of curing me: But I really thought you 
indifferent; I took you upon your Word, as 

2 Man under no Engagement ; and now I find 

the contrary at the very time when ſuch Know- 

leage only avails to complete my Misfortunes. 

ou convince me of my Error at a time when 

tis out of my Power to eaſe the cruel Pain 
which I ſuffer by it.? 

Ronancourt was mighty glad to find what a Con- 
ſtruction the Counteſs de Millian put upon his 
Refuſal; 10 finding that ſhe did not break with 
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him, which was the thing he dreaded, he was 
more eaſy in his Mind, He was ſenſible that it was 


for his Advantage not to exaſperate the Counteſs, 
| becauſe her Hatred would deprive him of the 


Sight of Julia. He therefore thought it his wiſeſt 
Courſe to pretend to be concern'd for her re- 
proaching him ; he ſwore that his Reſpect for her 
was the ſole Cauſe of his refuſing her Offer, and 
ſtifly deny*d his having any Amour. In ſhort, he 
ſo cunningly play'd his Part, that the Counteſs 
really belicy 'd him, and flatter'd herſelf that ſhe 
ſhould, at the long Run, make him change his 
Opinion, and that Time would cure him of his 
falſe Delicacy, which ſhe treated as Caprice, and 
which he knew to be ridiculous. © Since your 
Heart Haid ſhe, is free, I am not ſo unhappy as 


I imagin'd. I hope that when you have weigh'd 


what you may reap from the Offer I make, 
you will, by accepting of it, render me the 
moſt harp y Creature in the World.” A Servant 


GA K 2Þ A 


coming to acquaint the Counteſs, that the Dinner 


was ſerv'd up, Come, /aid ſbe, let us go and 
take our Places at the I. ble 

All the time that they were at Dinner, ſhe 
ſeem'd melancholy. ulia, not knowing the 
Reaſon of her Mother's Sadneſs, and Ronancourt's 
Perplexity, was ſo afraid that her Mother had 
diſcover'd his Regard for her, that ſhe had much 
ado to conceal bes Uneafineſs. After Dinner was 
over, the Counteſs de Milian retir'd to her own 


Apartment, follow'd by Julia; and Renancourt 


withdrew to his, wh. he had the Comfort of 
reflecting, without a Witneſs, on what had paſs'd. 
Every melancholy Apprehenſion ſtarted to his 
Mind. He ſaw, that let him take all the * 
& 


he could, it was impoſſible for Him to prevent 


[129] 


having other Converſations with the Countels 
de Millian of the ſame kind with the former, 


which could not but be fatal in the End, there 


being nothing that a Woman will ſtick at who 
thinks herſelf affronted in the moſt tender Part. 
The Rage of a Woman, whoſe Love is delpis'd, 
may be Ppacify'd for a while, but afterwards 1t 
breaks out with the more Violence for having 


been reſtrain'd. Nonancourt foreſaw all the Evils 


that were ready to fall upon him: That of being 


depriv*d of the Sight of Julia, made him quake: 


Nevertheleſs, it was unavoidable as ſoon as ever 
the Counteſs de Millian ſhould alter her Opinion. 
When a young Woman quarrels with her Lover, 


or thinks a Rival is prefer'd to her, ſhe has re- 


courſe to Tears, and frets herfelf almoſt to Death; 
the Baſhfulneſs and TI imicity natural to her Youth 
hinder her from flying into a Paſſion : But a Wo- 
man of the Counteſs de Milian's Age and Hu- 

nour delivers herſelf up to it, without obſerving 
els Decorums which might have given Ra- 


zancourt ſome Hopes. He was ſenſible that the 


very. Moment the Counteſs gave Vent to her An- 


ger, an open Breach between them would be 


the Conſequence, After having thought of 


Ways and Means to prevent, if poſfible, his 


Separation from the fair Julia, he reſolv'd, at all 
Hazards, to acquaint her of the Love he had 
for her in a more clear and expreſſive Man- 
ner than he had done hitherto. It was impof- 
ttble for him to ſpeak to her in private, for he 
never ſaw her but with her Mother; therefore he 
determin'd to write to her. © If I am depriv'd of 
© the Sight of her, iy he to himſelf, I fhall at 
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© leaſt have the Satisfaction to acquaint her with 
my Sufferings, and my Inclinations for her. My 
Eyes have hitherto, perhaps, only given her a 
« Suſpicion that I am in love with her; but 1 am 
© refolv'd that ſhe ſhall no longer doubt of it. 
© Tho! my Declaration of it ſhould happen to be 
* unacceptable, I cannot be more unhappy than 
LI am; and if I muſt part with her, it will be of 
© Service to me to know whether ſhe has taken 
© any Fancy to me. If I am indifferent to her, 
I {hall the leſs regret her Abſence ; nor will this 
© be fo ſevere a Trial to me if I have the Satis- 
« faction to know. that ſhe does not deſpiſe the 
g Conqueſt of my Heart. Let her receive my Let- 
ter in what manner ſhe will, 1 ſhall be ſure to 
« reap ſome Satisfaction from it.“ 
Fortune was favourable to Ronancourt's Pro- 


ject. In the Evening, before Supper was quite 


ready, while the Counteſs de Millian was giving 
Orders to one of her Servants, he ſtole an Oppor- 


tunity to approach to Julia. This, ſaid he, is 


* a Paper which I was charg'd to deliver to you 
in private, and now I have executed my Com- 
< miffion.” The Fear which Julia was under of 


being taken Notice of by her Mother, and the 
Trouble of Mind ſhe was in beſides, prevented her 
Enquiry from whom Ronancourt brought the Let- 


ter; but ſhe ſuſpected it was from himſelf. At 
another time, perhaps, ſhe would not have taken 
it, but there was not a Moment to be loft ; one 
Word might have let her Mother into a Secret, 
which might have prov'd the Baniſhment of Ro- 
nancourt. She therefore took the Letter, with a 
Bluſh, and cramm'd it into her Pocket. During 


the e Supper, Ronanccurt ſaluted her with the Lan- 


gung 


131 1 | 
guage of the Eyes as often as the Counteſs de Mit 


lian look'd another Way. She was not quite fo 
grave as ſhe was at Dinner. Ronancourt affected 


to have more Regard for her than he had ever 


ſhewn her, which put her into a perfect good 
Humour, and made her hope to ſucceed ſooner 
than ſhe expected. | 5A 

As ſoon as Julia was retir'd to her Apart- 
ment, ſhe, with a Trembling, open'd the Let- 
ter which Ronancourt put into her Hands, but was 
ſill doubting with herſelf, whether ſhe ought to 
read it. Prepoſſeſſion and Timidity combated with 
her Love and her Curioſity ; but at length Love 
which made her take the firit Step without Re- 
flection, was the Occaſion of the ſecond with 
Knowledge of the Cauſe. And Julia read the 
Letter as follows : EY 


Letter from RON ANCOURT to JULIA. 


ROM the firſt Moment that I ſaw you, fair 
Julia, I ador'd you; my Eyes have been 

the Interpreters of my Heart, and till this Day 
I have not ventur'd to tell you, that I am the 
moſt unfortunate Man breathing. I am igno- 
rant if my Paſſion diſguſts you, nor do I know 
if I have Room for any Hopes. The Doubt 


as painful as it is, I ſhould have ſuffer'd it with- 
out breaking Silence, if freſh Misfortunes had 


being ſeparated from you. I have all the Rea- 
ſon in the World to fear that your Mother will 
ſoon have other Sentiments of me than {he has 
at preſent, for I cannot conceal from you that 


— | G 6 e | 


in which I live, is a perpetual Torture. Vet, 


not overwhelm'd me. I am upon the Point of 
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t © 
I am fo unhappy as to be the Object of his 
Love. FI leave you to judge if *tis poſſible for 
a Heart that is moſt violently in love with her 
Daughter to be anſwerable to hey Wiſhes. 
She has already perceiv'd my Indifference, and 


later, Spite will get the better of Fancy ; and 
ſhe. will hate me as heartily as now ſhe loves 
me. What will become of me then, eſpecial- 
ly if I am ignorant whether you approve my 
Paſſion? Yet if I did but know that it does not 


Patience; and the Hopes of ſeeing a Change of 
my Misfortunes at laſt, will engage me' to pre- 
ſerve a Life, which the Trouble I ſhall ſuffer in 
being depriv'd of ſeeing you, will ſoon put an 
End to. | Hy] 


This Letter acquainted Julia with nothing but 
what ſhe knew before; ſhe was ſenſible of the In- 
clination which her Mother had for Ronancours; 


The had foreſeen what would happen from. it; but 
he was very much perplex'd what Courſe to take: 


She did not know whether ſhe ought to return an 


Anſwer to her Lover; ſhe wiſh'd that he knew 
the did not deſpiſe him, which ſhe thought would 
ſuffice to fender him conſtant, and to make him 
bear up under his Troubles. On the other hand, 


ſhe was afraid that by writing to him ſhe ſhould 
tranſgreſs the Rules of Decency. She did not 
know the Count de Ronanucourt by any other Name 
but the Chevalier de Javelle. She look'd upon 
him as a Man whom ſhe could never hope to 
marry either with her Mother's Conſent, or that 
of her other Relations, tho? ſhe loy'd him ta tne 


* 
* 
3 


my Coolneſs is like to ruin me; for, ſooner or 


diſpleaſe you, I ſhould bear all Misfortunes with 
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laſt Degree. Love, whoſe Power was ſtronger 


than that of Reaſon, had taken Poſſeſſion of her 
Heart. She comforted herſelf with the Thoughts, 


however, of having no body, if ſhe could not have 


Ronancourt, A Heart that is thoroughly ſmitten, 
and thinks that its Love is return'd, 1s fortify*d 
againit all the Evils that are attach'd to the Ab- 


ſence of the Lover. Julia was reſolv'd not to 
leave Ronanceurt, tho? the believ'd ſhe could never 


poſleſs him, and ſhe thought the Conqueſt of him 


the greateſt Prize; yet Decorum had the Aſcen- 


dant of her Paſſion, and ſhe reſolv'd to return 


no Anſwer to the Letter which ſhe receiv'd.----- 


Rinancourt watch'd in vain for every Opportunity 
that Julia might have to pop a Billet into his 
Hand, without being perceiv'd by her Mother. 
che ſpoke with her Eyes more to the Purpoſe than 


ihe had done hitherto, tho? they had already ſpoke 


very plainly. "That was all the Comfort and all 
the Anſwer that Renancourt had. ; 
Four or five Days paſs'd, during which th 
Counteſs de Millian did not ſeem to defire an 
private Diſcourſe with the pretended Chevalier 


de Javelle; but at laſt the fatal Moment came. 


* I know not, /aid ſhe to him, what to think of 
your Behaviour, You know that I love you; 
that I ſhould be glad to make your Fortune by 
marrying you. You ſwear to me that you have 
no Inclination elſewhere, and you ſtill refuſe the 
Offer which I make to you, Either you hate 
me, or your Heart is not at Liberty as you 
afhrm it is; for, in ſhort, the Reaſons you aſſign 
to excuſe your Denial, are of no Weight, and 
the more I reflet upon your laſt Converſation, 
the more trifling I think them. I take you for 
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for a Man of Honour, and I cannot think you 
would go to deceive me. I deſire you would 
tell me in plain Terms, whether I am trouble- 
ſome to you, and whether the Tenderneſs ! 
have for you diſguſts you? Speak to me ſincere- 
ly. What Pleaſure can you take in deceiving a 
Perſon who deſires to render you the happieſt 
Man in the World? I would fain know if 1 


may yet hope that you will one Day anſwer my 


Wiſhes. I don't require that you ſhould con- 
ſent to marry me this Inſtant, I give you 
a Month, nay fix Weeks, to get rid of your 
groundleſs Scruples ; but after that Time 15 


elaps'd, pray tell me what I may truſt to. | 


have ſaid already, and do again repeat it, | 
think you a Man of Honour. I ſhall be 


determin'd by your Anſwer what Courſe to 


take. 1 g 
Ronancourt was extremely puzzled what Anſwer 


to return, while the Counteſs de Millian was 
ſpeaking to him. He ftudy'd which way to 
come off, but was quite at a Loſs. Thought 
© he, if J ſhould tell her, ſhe muſt not expect 


£ 


* 


that I ſhould alter my Opinion, it would force 
her to break with me intirely; and as ſtrong as 
her Paſſion was, it would be too groſs an Af 
front for her to continue any Correſpondence 
with me. On the other hand, if he flatter'd 
her Love, he knew that the Hopes he gave her 
would retard his dreadful Fate; but then at the 
End of the ſix Weeks, it would only render 
it the more ſevere, The Counteſs de Mit 
lian being deceiv'd, would then, thought he, 
have full Reaſon to hate him, beſides his being 
guilty of a Falſhood,* In this —_— he 

| | kney 
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knew not what to reſolve upon. The Fear of his 
Separation from Julia, made him determine to 
gain time; for he hop'd that in the ſix Weeks, 
which the Counteſs de Millian granted him, ſome- 
thing might fall out that was fortunate. At the 
worſt, he thought he ſhould the longer ſee Julia, 
and have Opportunities to inform her of his Situa- 
tion. He therefore ſaid to the Counteſs, that ſne 
might depend on it, he had the moſt lively Senſe 
of her Goodneſs, and that if he had not hitherto 
made the due Return, it was owing to a Delicacy 
which ſhe herſelf could not blame, and that he 
ſill thought himſelf oblig*d to put her in mind of 
the great Diſparity there was betwixt a Lady of 
her high Birth, and the Son of a Merchant; a 
rich Counteſs, and a poor Author who had no- 1-4 
thing to ſupport him but a ſmall Share of Ge- 45 3 
nius. 

The Counteſs de Millian endeavour'd to fet aſide 
| Ronancourt's Scruples. I ſhall be more happy, 
« ſaid fhe, with you, than with the firſt Lord at 
Court. Beſides, fhe added, I am overjoy'd to 
* think that your Delicacy in regard to me, will 
* incline you to reliſh an Expedient I had reſolv'd 
* to communicate to you in our firſt Conver- 
* ſation, but it was ſo difagreeable and mortify- - 
ing to me, that I was not then able to mention 
"0 WF © fome things which TI had reſolv'd to propoſe to 
cr you. I think it proper, therefore, that our Mar- 
he BF © riage ſhould be ſecret. I will, nevertheleſs - 
Jer make over all my Eftate to you after my Death, 
as ell as ſecure a very conſiderable Annuity to 
e, you during my Life. As for my Daughter, ſhe 
has an Eftate of her own, left her by her Fa- 


he WF © ther, which 1 cannot touch; but that which I 
| . 4 
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5 ſhall give you is not inferior to it; my Dowr 


being at this time the beſt Part of the Eſtate 


> 
* belonging to the Millian Family. You per. 
C 


ceive, continu'd the Counteſs, that there's the 


* leſs Reaſon now for your Scruples, becauſe we 
+ ſhall be mar ry'd, and not be ſubject to the Cen. 


ſure of the World. Nay, we ſhall find Plex. 
ſures in a private Marriage, which we ſhould 
not enjoy if it were public. We ſhall be in; 
State of Courtſhip and Wedlock at the fame 
time; and the little Conſtraints we ſhall be 
forc'd to ſubmit to upon ſome Occaſions, Wil 
only quicken our Deſires.“ 
Renancourt was very far from entertaining ſ 
pleaſant an Idea of his future State, as it was re- 
preſented to him by the Counteſs de Millian. The 


Expedient now hinted to him by her, quite con- 


founded him ; ſuch a private Marriage as hal 
been propos'd to him by the Counteſs having de. 


moliſh'd all the Arguments that he had urg 


kitherto againſt Matrimony. After the firſt Ste 


he had taken to ſoothe the Countefs de Milian 
Paſſion, there was a Neceſſity of his taking! 
ſecond. By his approving the Expedient of a { 


cret Marriage he ran no farther riſque than be 


did by his giving a ſort of tacit Conſent to the 


firſt Propoſal which the Counteſs de Millian hal 


made to him. He anſwer'd, that he was evel] 
day more and. more ſenſible of that Regard fot 


him which he knew he did not deſerve. 
If the Counteſs had not been ſo far prepoſleſs! 
in his Favour ſhe muſt have perceiv'd Ronancourts 


Confuſion. His Trouble was ſuch, that it ap 


pear'd even in his Thanks; his Voice was alter 


and he was afraid to look the Countels ny 
ace, 


0 
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Face. Love that very Moment ſupply'd the Want 
of Diflimulation. The Counteſs, inſtead of exa- 
| mining the involuntary Emotions of her Lover, 
continued to indulge her Inclination, and explain'd 
thoſe Words as a certain Pledge of his | Love: 
He had no ſooner ſpoke to her, but giving her 
his Hand ſhe ſqueez'd him by it; and thinking ſhe 
was certain that he would ſoon be her Spouſe, ſhe 
afſur'd him, by letting ſome Tears drop which 
flow'd from her Joy, that ſhe was devoted to 
none but him, and that ſhe depended ſo much 
upon his Acknowledgment, that before they were 
marry*d ſhe would make over all her Eſtate to 
him. Ronancourt, notwithſtanding his Averſion 
to the Counteſs, could not help bluſhing at her 
Credulity, and at fo great a Tenderneſs which he 
ſo little deſerv'd. He had need to recollect all 
the Affection he had for Julia, for fear of break- 
Ing Silence, and undeceiving the Counteſs. He 
accus'd himſelf at the ſame time of Injuſtice and 
Treachery ; and the Senttments of his Heart were 
ſo ſtrongly painted in his Features, that his Con- 
fuſion appear'd barefac'd. It was happy for him 
that the Counteſs aſcrib'd this Confuſion to his 
Love ; for ſhe was ſo fond of him, that ſhe could 
not doubt but he had a Love for her. Tis a dif- 
Heult Matter for a Heart fully poſſeſs'd with the 
Object it adores, not to take Appearances for Reali- 
ties, A ſtrong Paſſion leaves us neither the Time 
nor the Means of Reflection; it captivates and 
| drags us away with ſuch Violence towards what 
we with, that we imagine we cannot fail of ob- 

taining what we deſire. | 

| The Counteſs de Millian being perſuaded in he 
own Mind that ſhe had Love in return for her 

ES own 
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own, thought of nothing now ſo much as getting 
every thing ready for the Marriage. It appears 
ſtrange at firſt View, that a Woman of her Tem- 
per, who had had ſeveral] Intrigues, and who ne- 


ver till then thought of having another Huſband, 


who had look'd upon a Partner of the nuptial Bed 
as a troubleſome Tyrant, and who had even ſeen 
the Death of her Huſband with Pleaſure, ſhould 
change her Opinion all at once, and behave in a 
Manner ſo different from what ſhe had done all 
along. There is a Stage of Life wherein W omen 


grieve. to think it will be ſoon out of their Power 


to give Pleaſure, and that they muſt renounce 


all Hopes of making new Conqueſts, all their Care 


being at ſuch a Juncture to preſerve what they 
have already gain'd. Then it is that long Ac 
quaintance, Friendſhip, and a Senſe of paſt Services, 
are in their Favour. A Man who has had an En 
gagement, and who has lov'd a Woman for 4 
certain time, always finds ſomething agreeable in 
her. He contracts a Friendſhip with her in a long 
Correſpondence, which, added to his Gratitude, 
keeps up his Tenderneſs for her, and hinders 
from being extinguiſh'd ; but in order to raiſes 
new Love, there muſt be other Charms than whit 
are requiſite to preſerve an old one. Women 
know this Truth better than Men, and when thel 
Beauty begins to decay, they take care to form ai 
Engagement which they may be able to continue 
at an Age when it would be impoflible for then 


to contract a new one. They are like thoſe Pio 
digals who, having waſted a Part of,their Eſtatai 


in ſatisfying all their various Appetites, perceivili 
that they have but a ſmall Income left, fingle oi 


ene only of all that Variety of Taſtes which the 
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may gratify for the Remainder of their Lives, Tis 


che Fear of wanting a Lover which renders Co- 
quettes conſtant at a certain Age, and which ob- 


iges Women of any gay Taſte to entertain the 
Thought of Marriage. They think by marrying 
to ſecure themſelves of a certain Retreat from the 
Inſults of the World, and hope by contracting 
with 2 Huſband to find that Security and Con- 


Iſtancy which they dare not hope for in a Lover. 
Ine Counteſs de Millian found the Neceſſity of 


haſtening her Precautions; ſhe ſaw herſelf as yet 
apable of giving Pleaſure, but ſhe thought it her 


Wc Way rather to ſtudy to preſerve her preſent. 
over, than to gain a new one. She look'd up- 
dn Ronancourt as the Harbour where her Heart 
Wight find Shelter azainſt the Storms that riſe at 
Whc Age when Beauty fades. She had not a greater 
Walue for Ronancourt than for her former Lovers 


only ſhe thought him as more neceſſary. She had 
ways had very warm Amours, which were ſuc- 
eeded by one another; and the Poſſibility of gra- 
tying her ſeveral Inclinations made her put a leſs 
alue upon them than what ſne had for the pre- 


Ended Chevalier de Javelle, who perhaps if he 


ecame inconſtant would not have been replac'd 
another, 


Ronancourt had very different Notions from 


hat the Counteſs de Millian had entertain'd ; he 


w that he was on the Point of being ſeparated 
om Julia, and that he had no Way poſſible to 
od the Misfortune which he dreaded. His Love 
r her was ſtronger than ever; the tender and 
liging Glances which his Miſtreſs had caſt at 


m ſeveral times ſince the Letter he had wrote to 


r atisfy*d him that he was not indifferent to = 
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This Thought pleas'd him, but at the fame time 
it gave him a more cruel Apprehenſion of the Miſ- 
fortune which he fear d. One while he ventur'd 
to entertain Hopes of her Compliance with a Pro- 
ject he had been forming two or three Days, and 
the next Moment thoſe Hopes vaniſh'd, and he 
thought it an idle Scheme. Yet he was ftrongly 
tempted to let her know what it was, to throw 
himſelf at her Feet, and propoſe it to carry her 
away and marry her. Theſe Notions alternately 
aſſum'd a different Form in his Mind; one while 
they were reaſonable, another while ſenſeleſs, and 
contrary to the Reſpect which he ow'd to Julia. 
In fine, ſuch was his Uncertainty what to do, and 
his Trouble, that he reſolv'd not to reje& them 
altogether, nor to put them in practice ; te 
thought it the wiſeſt Way to ſteer a middle 
Courſe; and therefore he wrote this ſecond Let 
ter to Julia ä 1 


RON ANcOURT fo JULIA, 


'C . it be to your Indifference that I ought to 
[4 


attribute your Silence, I am the moſt unior- 


'© tunate of Men: If to your Timorouſneſs, there 


is nothing which I have not to fear from a Behar 
viour that hinders me from taking any Meaſures, 
Mean time the Danger is preſſing; your Mo- 
ther inſiſts upon it that I marry her. Judge you 
of my Confuſion, or rather of my Deſpair. I. 
a Month's time I muſt be ſeparated from you. 
If you knew my Heart, perhaps you would do 
ſomething in my Favour. I am not, fair Jula, 


© ſo unworthy of you as I ſeem to be. I beſeech 
2 : 5 : c 


wy 


= Ea 5 
© you, by that moſt tender and reſpectful Love 
© which I bear you, to tell me what I am to expect; 
and give me leave to impart a Secret to you, 
« which I have hitherto conceal'd from you, and 
| © which I cannot reveal to you till you have told 
me whether I may flatter myſelf with the gain- 


< ing of a Heart, for the Poſſeſſion of which I am 


DS 


| © ready to lay down my Life, c. | 


Julia was even more affected by this Letter 


| than ſhe was by the former. She ſaw that ſhe was 


like to Joſe her Lover, and that the fatal Mo- 
ment was but a few Days off, The Secret which 


Ronancourt wiſh'd to communicate to her, excited 


her Curioſity, which was the more eager, becauſe 
it was animated by Love. What, ſaid Julia 10 
© herſclf, can that Secret be which he wants to 
* impart to me? What can be the Meaning of 
the Concluſion of the Letter, which I cannot 
* comprehend ? Does he want to inform me of 
© any Meaſures that he has taken to avoid a Mar- 
* 
0 
4 


riage with my Mother, and is he afraid to truſt 
me with the Secret, without being ſure be- 
forehand of my Heart?” At firſt ſhe did not 


doubt but that was the Secret which Ronancourt 
wanted to diſcover to her, and the next Moment 
ſhe was of another Opinion. © If this be all, ſaid 
« ſhe, which he wants to let me know, I can't 
* conceive why he ſays that he has hitherto con- 
* ceald it from me. He has ſaid enough to me, by 
telling me that my Mother offers to marry him; 
* why then is he afraid to write to me what he 
* intends to do to avoid the Marriage? No doubt 


© he has ſome other Secret to tell me.“ The 


more Julia doubted, the more impatient ſhe was 
to 
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| himſelf the happieſt of Mortals. 
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to know the whole Affair. Love operated on her 
Heart, juſt as Curioſity did on her Underſtanding, 


It was impoſſible for a young Lady to withftand 


ſuch powerful Attacks: She yielded to the Biaz 
which ſway' d her, and return'd this Anſwer ty 
Ronancourt : | | 


JuL1TA's Letter to RONANCOURT, 


1 deſire me to inform you how my Heat 
| ſtands affected; but what Good will:it 
do you to know? You will be but the mor 
unhappy, it may be, if I ſhould ſatisfy you, | 
am ſorry to find that I am going to be depriy'd 
of the Pleaſure of ſeeing you; but my Sorroy 
will be much greater if you ſhould marry my 
Mother. Don't demand my Reaſons for it; 
you can eaſily gueſs them, and I will give you 
leave to think that they are in your Fayour, 
You delire a Converſation with me, to inform 
me of a Secret; but *tis what is in a manne 
impoſſible : You know that my Mother neve 
leaves me alone with you. I fee but one Way 
left to fatisfy you : Be in the Garden about two 
o' Clock in the Morning; I will be at my Win. 
dow: You know it is the Ground- room; and 
you may ſpeak to me with all the Liberty in the 
World. I confide in my Chambermaid, who 
will deliver you this Letter,” | 


Ronancourt had no ſooner read it, but he thought 
From the deepeſ 


Melancholy he was elevated to the higheſt Extac 
of Joy: He believ'd that from henceforward 7. 
„5 
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thing would anſwer his Wiſhes, Sq different are 
the Situations of thoſe who are in love, that, 
generally ſpeaking, they ſeem to be incompatible 
with one another. One Moment plunges Lovers 
into the blackeſt Melancholy, and the next raiſes 
them to the moſt exquiſite Pleaſures. "There is 


no Medium in their Manner of Thinking. Their 


Paſſion being uncontrollable always carries them 
to Extremes, on which Side ſoever it puſhes 
them; Hopes redouble their Deſires, kindle the 
Flame of Love in the Heart, feed the Mind 


with flattering Ideas, are entirely ſacrific'd to the + 


Imagination; and while they laſt, they repreſent 
the greateſt Difficulties as the moſt eaſy things in 
Nature ; but when they vaniſh, then every thing 
muſt give way to the Fear which ſucceeds. Rea- 
ſon cannot pacify a Lover who is in Alarm ; every 
think looks as if it ſeem'd to contribute to his 
Misfortune; every thing ſeems to pronounce his 


Ruin; and that which ſhould be his Encourage- 


ment is often what terrifies him. „„ 

Ronanccurt, who before thought himſelf an 
undone Man, imagin'd after he had read Julia's 
Letter, that he was ſafe againſt all the Croſſes of 
Fortune. What Ill can happen to me, ſaid 
* he, if Julia loves me, if ſhe gives me leave to 
* tell her that I adore her? When ſhe knows who 
Jam, ſhe will bave a more favourable Opinion 
© of me. She has no Father; ſhe has a conſider- 
able Eſtate, which her Mother cannot deprive 
* her of; what Reaſon can ſhe have againſt giving 
* her Conſent to make me entirely happy by 


8 Marriage 3 


This Idea was ſo pleaſing to Ronancourt, that 


he was not aware of the Difficulties which any but 
| | himſelf 
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himſelf would preſently have diſcover'd. 


Force of it. 
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He did 
not fail to repair to Julia's Window at the Hour 
appointed, and found her ready at the Caſement, 
Speak low, ſaid ſhe, leſt we be overheard; for 
© if my Mother thould know of this Interview, 
< ſhe would never forgive me. I can ſcarce com- 


© prehend how I came to conſent 'to what you de- 


£ fir'd of me. 

Let me have the Pleaſure, fair Julia, ſaid 
< Ronancourt, to tell you that J adore you, with- 
© out diminiſhing it by your Reproaches. I am 
not able to expreſs to you how much I long 
for this happy Moment; I would have ſurpriz d 
< it even at the hazard of my Life. I was feve- 
< ral times afraid that I ſhould never be able to ob- 
© tain it, My Eyes, my Attention, my Letters, 
have faintly diſcover'd my Love to you; and at 
this Inftant my Lips are not able to expreſs the 
If you could read my Heart, let 

« your Indifference be what it will now, you 
would not be ſo inſenſible of the ſtrongeſt and 
ſincereſt Paſſion. What! not a Word yet, my 
© adorable Julia? Will not the tendereſt Lore 
find favour with you? After having been ſo for- 
< tunate as to be able to tell you that J Ive you, 
am I only rais'd to this Summit of Happineis 
© to be caſt down into a frightful Abyſs? For 
God's ſake, tell me my Doom ; for, be it ever 
© ſocruel, I cannot bear this State of Uncertainty. 
1 die if you deſpiſe me; nay I die if L do not 


know how you reliſh my Love.” 


If I lighted you, ſaid Julia, I ſhould not have 
© taken this Oppor tunity to fee you; whereas the 
« Converſation I now grant you is a ſure Pledge of 


the Eſteem L: have for you. What J ſay i 


* enough 


[ 145 ] | 
enough to ſatisfy you, and don't deſite me to 
enter into a more explicit Declaration than my 


my preſent Confeſſion. If you think it not 
« enough for you, I ſhall be apt to fear that it is 
too much for me. Conſider that I neither ought 
nor can love any but the Perſon choſen for my 
« Syouſe by my Family. If this ſhould happen to 


1 Abe you, I believe I ſhould yield Obedience with- 
5 « out Reſiſtance; nay I will tell you moreover, 
= that my Heart would be grateful for their Pre- 
4 « ſent: But Talents, Genius, and Merit, are not 
0 « the things that determine Parents to chuſe Huſ- 
F bands for their Daughters; they require Birth 
b. and Fortune.“ I underſtand you, Madam, re- 
85 * p14 Ronancourt. If the Diſproportion of my 
at Condition to yours be the only Bar to my Hap- 
he + pineſs, that Obſtacle ſhall ſoon be ſurmounted. 
Jet I have hitherto conceaPd from you who I am, 
on and thought it was beft for me to be certain 


nd WW © wat Share J had in your Opinion before I made 
my myſelf known.“ Why, /a:d Julia, are not you 


ove the Chevalier de Javelle? If not, pray who are 


For MW 1015 he had for going by another Name, and in- 


ver I torm'd her of the State of his Affairs. He did 


gt. ot then know that his Father had diſinherited 
not I m, therefore he talk'd as if he ſhould one day 
Je Foſteſſor of a very conſiderable Patrimony. 


bare . | ©” you had no Fortune, ſaid Julia, the great- 


elt Objection is now remov'd, as long as you 
are the Count de Ronancourt. Birth was what 
* leem'd to be the invincible Bar to your Happi- 

Yor; It "BY neſs. 
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Condition will permit, but be content with 


for- 0 you 7 bl C A Gentleman, "reply'd Ronancourt, : 
„of ne of the moſt ancient Families in the King- 
neß Wt dom.“ Then he acquainted Julia with the Rea- 
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neſs. My Mother would not have been the 
only Perſon that would have oppos'd us, becauſe 
an Uncle, from whom I expect a conſiderable 
Eſtate, would never have conſented to make 
you happy; and indeed you would have found 
all my other Relations as much againſt you as 
my Uncle. But there is ſtill an Obſtacle which 
will give a great deal of Trouble. Tis a Miſ- 
fortune that my Mother has taken a Liking to 
you, becauſe whenever ſhe hears that you are 
in love with her Daughter, you will find her an 
implacable Enemy. She will revenge herſelf 


for your lighting her, and will puniſh me for 

having robb'd her of a Heart which ſhe flatter'd 

herſelf ſhe had conquer'd.* All this, reply'd 

Ronancourt, I forefee ; but, after all; fair Ju- 
lia, ſince you permit me to aſpire to the Hap- Wh 
pineſs of poſſeſſing you, and as my Hopes of be- 
ing your Huſband are not defeated, I flatter my- 
ſelf that Fortune will finiſh what I have begun. 
That I adore you is what you permit me to tell 
you ; and you convince me that you are not un- } 
eaſy to perceive the Paſſion I have for you. My 


Condition is fo different from what it has been : 
hitherto, that the Satisfaction I feel does not per- b 
mit me to be poſſeſs'd with Fear, tho* perhaps * 

it may be well grounded. Joy leaves no Room A 
for any other Paſſion in my Heart, and I think . 

dit too well eſtabliſh'd there, to fear the Depriva- i 
tion of it.“ Your Security, ſaid Julia, with a de 
«© Sigh, muſt be pleating to me, becauſe tis a 2] 
Proof of your Love; but take all poſſible Care . 
to conceal your Deſigns from my Mother; for tio 


© if ſhe finds them out, ſhe will certainly blaſt 


them. Make ſure of the Confent of my as. 
5 | He 


FFT 
ie being the only Perſon that can balance her 
„Sway, and render you happy. 

Ronancourt promis'd that he would ſtrictly pur- 
ſue Julia's Advice; but he begg'd her to excuſe 
him for not returning back to Paris when the 
Counteſs de Millian went thither ; and he re- 
queſted another thing of her, which was, that he 
might come to her Window every Night at the 
fame Hour. This laſt was a Favour which Julia 
made ſome Scruple of granting; ſhe told him the 
Danger ſhe ſhould riſque if her Mother ſhould 
happen to diſcover it ; but all ſhe could fay upon 
this Head had no Effect upon Ronancourt; he 
would not be deny'd, and in fhort was ſo urgent 


| with Julia, that ſhe conſented to ſee him the next 


Night; and tho? ſhe then made the ſame Objec- 
tion as before againft any freſh Interviews, Ronan- 
court obtain'd a third, and even a fourth. At 
length Julia came to be as much in love with the 
Count, as the Count was with her. The tender 
Converſation ſhe had with him completely robb'd 
her of the Remains of that Freedom which ſhe had 
preſerv'd when Ronancourt only accoſted her with 


his Eyes. A Lover who, beſides the Talent of 


pleaſing, has that of declaring his Mind after a 
Manner that is amiable and engaging, has a vaſt 
Advantage over him who is lik*d, but at the ſame 
time is ſilent. The latter when out of Sight 


is out of Mind, and the Moment he diſap- 
bears his Merit is eclips'd; but the former leaves 


long Remembrance behind him of what he ſaid : 
Cho' abſent, he is always preſent to the Imagina- 
tion of the Lady with whom he is in love: She 
nerer forgets the agreeable things he ſaid to her, 
which, after having made a deep Impreſſion on 

H 2 her 


| enflame the Counteſs de Millian's Jealouſy, dhe 
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her Mind, paſs into the Heart, where- they. are 
deeply engrav'd. | 

Ronancourt thought himſelf at the Sur of 


Happineſs ; he ſaw Julia every Night for a Month; 
and being to return with her to Paris in a ſhort 
time, he made it his Buſineſs to gain the Good. 
will of her Uncle; and he hop'd that he ſhould 
amuſe the Counteſs de Millian till he had brought 
his Affairs to ſuch a State that he ſhould have no- 
thing more to fear, when alas! Fortune reduc'd 
him to a more deplorable Condition than he was 
in before he knew whether Julia was in Love with 
him. 

The Counteſs de Millian was inform'd of Re. 
nancourt's Interviews with her Daughter, by one 
of her Servants, who having ſeen him enter the 
Garden ſeveral Nights, was curious to know 
what he did there, and watching him, was Wit- 
neſs of the Converſation he had with Julia. As 
the Count ſpoke ſoftly, he could not hear what 
he ſaid, not even by the Queſtions which his Miſ- 
treſs aſk'd him; but the unſeaſonable Hour in 
which he convers'd with Julia, was enough to 


call'd to mind ſeveral Geſtures and Phraſes, which 
till then ſhe had thought of no Conſequence ;; but 


now appear” J to her as clear Proofs of her r 
Daughter's Intrigue. She could not bear the ls 
Thoughts of her. having been deceiv'd, and her a; 
Indigr: ation being whetted by her Vanity, ſhe in 
look d upon Ronancourt's Behaviour not only 282 |: 
treacherous, but as a crucl, Affront. What, ſal 
e, he is not content with laughing at my Ce- P. 


< diility, but he aims alſo at the Diſgrace of m ir: 


< Daughter. He makes a Handle of the Kinda de: 


A 


ET 
© ] ſhew him, and of the Love I have for lic 
« only to baffle me, and to have a Cloke for his 
« Intrigue. I don't wonder now at the Confuſion, 
© he was in when I preſs'd him to explain himſelf 
© clearly. If 1 had not been fo ſincere and fo 


*« cred ulous, I muſt have gueſs'd by his embarraſs'd 


: Behaviour that he conceal'd his true Sentiments 
« from me. He ſhall not long enjoy the Fruit of 
© his Treachery. I now hate him as heartily as 
Jever lov'd him; he ſhall ſet out this Day for 
Paris, and Iwill forbid him my Houſe. As for my 
© Daughter he ſhall never ſee her more. I'll be 
© reveng'd on his Inclination for her; and if he 


© he really in Love with her, he ſhall be as un- 


© happy as I would wiſh him. I ſhould be glad 
to plague him with the moſt dreadful of Miſ- 
© fortunes. Ungrateful Man!] to requite the blind 

« Paſion I was ſmitten with for him by the baſeſt 
© Treachery, Oh] that I could but be reveng'd 


on him according to my Wiſh ! I would deſire 


c 

nothing more in this World than to have the 
Satisfaction of executing all the Contrivances 
which are the Effect of my Hatred to him.“ 
Ronancourt would have been in great Peril, if 
it had been in the Power of the Counteſs to have 
put her Wiſhes in Execution. A Woman who 


is animated to Revenge by Love and Vanity, is, 


apt, in the firſt Sallies er ury, to be exceed- 
ing S OUtFAgcOUR, The weaker her 8 is, when 
her Hatred is enflam'd to a certain Degree, ſhe 
iufers herſelf the more eaſily to be miſled by the 
Paſton for Vengeance. Mean and timorous Souls 
arc the moſt vindictive; they have no Notion of 
deſpiſing and forgetting Affronts; ; for this 1s an, 
Effort of Virtue, which is ſolely in the Power of 

Ry thoſe 
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thoſe to whom true Glory is dearer than. the 
Pleaſure of triumphing over an Enemy. The 
Counteſs de Millian was fo accuſtom'd to give 
way to her Paſſions, that ſhe had neither Virtue 
to forget the Affront which ſhe thought. ſhe had 
receiv'd, nor the Refolution to deſpiſe the Man 
who had given it; for all this while, however 
angry ſhe was with him, ſhe had and did to this 
Moment love him to ſuch a degree, that, not- 
withſtanding the Miſchief ſhe thought of doing 
him, ſhe was at ſome Intervals inclin'd to ac- 
quit him. After the firſt Eruptions of her Fu- 
TV, ſhe began to examine with. herfelf whether 
he was really as criminal as he ſeem'd to be. 
This Converſation, /aid he to herſelf, at which 
I am fo much alarm'd, is, perhaps, innocent, 
Who knows but it was mere Chance that 
brought Javelle to my Daughter's Window? 
The Servant that advertis'd me of it, ſaid not a 
Word to me of what paſs'd betwixt thera. 
Why ſhould I think he prefers Julia to me! 
What could he propoſe by it? What could ſhe 
do for him in his Circumſtances? I give hima 
conſiderable Eſtate; I reſcue him from the 
wretched Condition in which the unhappy Ak 
© fairs of his Relations have involv'd him.” Such 
Reflections as thoſe ſeem'd to ſmother the 
Counteſs's Suſpicions for a few Moments, but 
they ſoon broke out again with. more Violence; 
and the Hopes ſhe had entertain'd, vaniſh'd. 
Alas] ſaid ſhe, if Julia appears amiable in his 
Eyes, if ſhe has captivated his Heart by het 
© Youth, or by any other Charms, all the Of. 
© fers that I make him will be to no Purpoſe. 


* Benefits are not of ſo much Weight in the Heart 
. ; : "4 25. 
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as Love; and we are apt to put a greater Value 
upon what pleaſes our Fancy, than upon all the 


Advantages that can be propos'd to us. Did not 
I myſelf experience this when I offer'd ro make 
the Hypocrite my Huſband ? Alas ! if he had 
not a Kindneſs for Julia, he would not have 
look'd with that confus'd Countenance as he 
did when I offer'd to accompany him to the 
Altar z he would not have ſought for idle Ex- 
cuſes not to accept of that Offer ; he would 
have been fond of complying with my Defires ; 
nay, he would have preſs'd me to the Gratift- 
cation of them. No, he hates me, he loves 


Julia, and, no doubt, ſhe is in Love with him; 
but I will be reveng'd on both of them. With 


what Inſolence have they laugh'd at my Credu- 
lity 1 They ſaw one-another every Day with- 


out Conſtraint; and, no doubt, they declar'd 


their Love to each other, while I have only 
ſetv'd as a Cloke for their Amour. Traitor! 
thou haſt found it an eaſy "Taſk to impoſe upon 
me! Alas! every thing has tended to favour 


thy Freachery ; my Prepoſſeſſion, my Tender- 


neſs for thee, nay my very Fear. I trembled 


at the Thoughts of being deceiv'd ; I endea- 


vour'd to put a favourable Conſtruction upon 


thy ambiguous Expreflions. Ungrateful Man! 


did fo fond a Love, and the Offer I made thee 
of ſuch an Eſtate withal, deſerve ſuch a Re- 
quital? | | | 

The Counteſs de Millian was in this violent 


Agony, when, all on a ſudden, ſhe reſolv'd to 
have ſome ſerious Talk with Ronancourt, and ſent 
for him to come to her. He no ſooner enter'd 
unto her Preſence, but ſhe ſaid to him, with an 


Hg | angry 
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angry Countenance, which ſurpriz'd him, Sir, 
if I did as T ought to do, I ſhould deſire you to 
ſet out this Moment for Paris, only 1 am willing 
to have the Satisfaction of telling you what! 
think of you. You know how. good I have 
been to you, fo that I think tis necdlefs to put 
You in mind of it. You have requited me with 
the baſeſt Treachery, and the Love I expreſs'd 
to you, has embolden'd you to attempt to ruin 
my Daughter.” 7, ſaid Ronancourt, attempi 
to ruin your Daughter | Ves, Sir, reply'd the 
* Counteſs de Millian, to ruin my Daughter, I 
© know that you are in Love with her, and ſhe 
with you: I know yet more, and am not ig- 
* norant of your nocturnal Converſation. To be 
* 
& 
4 
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ſure you are not ſo void of Senſe as to hope that 

I ſhould beſtow her upon you in Marriage; and 

is it not ſtaining her Honour to carry on an 
* Intrigue with her, when you cannot marry 
« her? You ſhall now be puniſh'd for your un- 
6 worthy Behaviour, You ſhall never fee her 
more; I ſhall fet out to-morrow for Paris, and 
all I have to ſay to you, is to defire that you 
would hereafter conſider me as the Perſon who 
has the moſt hearty Contempt for you of all 
Mankind, and who will e my Daughter 
« ſenſible of my Reſentment for her Behaviour to 
you. 

Ranancourt was fo ſurpriz'd at what the Coun 
teſs 4e Millian had ſaid, that he knew not what 
Anſwer to return and really he was, as it were, 
fo thunderſtruck, that he could ſcarce ſpeak, 


From Chance, W than from Reflection, he re- 


folv'd to deny his being in Love with Julia, tho 


he made 1 a. ſcurvy Defence. : The W 
: 
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& Alillian, however, long'd ſo much for a Proof 


of his Innocence, that ſhe could not help giving 
© heed to his Arguments, bad as they were. I 


© would believe, {aid ſhe, every Word that you 


tell me, if you give me one Proof of it that I re- 
quire. Shew, by marrying me, that my Suf- 
picions are groundleſs ; bind youfelf to me by 
a Knot which nothing but Death can untye,. 
and make my Happineſs and your Fortune for 
ever ſure. Tis too late now to think of mak» 


this very Day ; all farther Delays will be but 
ſo many Marks of your Treachery. . I think I 
have put up with Refuſals enough. If I flick at 
nothing for you, I expect you ſhould ſtick at 
nothing for me.? | 5 . 

Ronancourt was {till for evading the Counteſs's 
Challenge, and had recourſe to his uſual Excuſes, 
but they were to no Purpoſe, * I ſee, ſaid the 
* Corteſs, what I am to expect from you; I 


know the Cauſe of your affected Delicacy. In 


* the mean time 1 think 'tis proper we ſhould 


part, and I will fet out this Minute for Paris.“ 


The Counteſs went inſtantly out of the Room, 
and left. Ronancourt mortally chagreen'd. He 
would fain have convey'd a Letter to Julia, but 
had no Opportunity, for her Mother ſent for her 
to come to her; and after having moſt ſeverely 
reprimanded her, injoin'd her not to ſtir from ber 
Apartment; and there ſhe ſtay'd without ſeeing. 
any body to fpeak to till the Moment ſhe went 
with her Mother into the Coach. >. el 

In two Hours after the Counteſs's laſt Conver- 


L fation with Ronancourt ſhe fet out as ſhe had ſaid 
| the would, It being not poſſible for Ronancourt 
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ing idle Excuſes; you muſt be wedded to me 
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to ſtay longer at her Seat, he was forc'd to ſend 
' . to the Village for Horſes to carry him to the firſt 
Poſt- ſtage, from whence he went to Paris. He ha- 
ſten'd to his Friend the Comedian, and acquainted 
him of what had paſs'd. I told you before- 
b hand, ſaid he, what would happen. Thank no 
' © body but yourſelf for what you ſuffer. You 
ſhould have taken my Advice; you thought 
it diſagreeadle, but you would have found it 
wholſome.* * Alas ! /aid Ronancourt, the Con- 
dition that I am in demands Comfort, not Re- 
proaches. I have need, more than ever, of your 
Friendſhip, which is the only thing that can ex- 
tricate me from the horrid Perplexity that I am 
under. I dye if I don't ſee Julia; and without 
your Help I cannot ſee her. Alas! this very 
Moment, while I am now ſpeaking, ſhe is un- 
der the rigorous Diſcipline of her Mother, and 
for my ſake feels the Wrath of an exaſperated Wo- 
man, who has an Authority over her which ſhe 
cannot reſiſt. This Conſideration frets me to 
the very Soul. I have continually before my 
Eyes Julia bath'd in Tears, and her Mother 
indulging the cruel Satisſaction of ſeeing them 
trickle down her Cheeks. Methinks I hear how 
ſhe inſults her. Tis impoſſible for me to bear 
my hard Fate. If I loſe the only Enjoyment 
which makes Life defirable to me, I am not 
willing to prolong thoſe Days which will know 

nothing but Sorrow. | 
The Comedian being mov'd with Pity at 
Ronancourt's Condition, ſaid to him, embracing 
him, © Give way no longer to your Grief, which 
can be only hurtful to your Intentions. *'Tis ne- 
's ceflary to fear Misfortunes before they * 
| but 
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but when we have found it impoſſible to avoid 
them, all that we have to do is to ſurmount 
© them. It goes a great way towards the Repair 
© of Misfortunes to form a Reſolution to ſupport 
them with Courage, till the Face of them is 
entirely chang'd. The Generality of Man- 
kind, eſpecially of Lovers, are only unhappy, 
© becauſe they have not the Fortitude of Mind 
to endeavour to ſhake off their Unhappineſs. 
© They abandon themſelves to their Sorrows 3 
* Sighs and Groans are their Reſource ; they 
© loſe that time in complaining, which they ought 
to employ in Action. You would act very 
< prudently if you could cure yourſelf of a Paſ- 
ſion which gives you great Uneaſineſs, and 
* will bring many more Troubles upon you that 
may be yet more vexatious ; but ſince you can- 
not make this Effort, all Methods muſt be 
* try'd that can poſſibly render you happy. I will 
© pay a Viſit to the Counteſs de Millian; I will 
* tell her that you are gone to Lyons, and that you 
have ſent me Word, that you ſhall not return 
© to Paris for ſome time. When ſhe knows this, 
% 
£ 
& 
. 
0 


m ſhe will not think it neceſſary to watch Julia 
W ſo narrowly, but that you may both ſee her, and 
Al hear from her. I will endeavour to procure you 
nt an Interview with her ; and this done, we ſhall 
of judge the better what Meaſures to take after- 
w wards, and regulate ourſelves by what ſhe will 
8 © fay to you. 1 
at Ronancourt thank'd his Friend in the moſt ten- 
ng der Terms: He aſſur'd him that he would never 
ch forget the Service which he did him, and wiſh'd 
e. for Opportunities of making him a Return. 


n; *© Your Acknowledgement, reply*d the Comedian, 
| He6 * 15 
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is enough for me; I deſire no better Reward 
for my Friendſhip. By obliging you, I oblige 
+ myſelf, Tis as great a Satisfaction to a true 
< Friend to make his Friend happy, as to be fo 


© himſelf, Depend upon it that I fhall leave no 
6 Stone unturn'd for a Change of your Condi 


© tion.“ 


The Comedian did his beſt, and perform'd 


what he had promis'd. He ſaw the Counteſs 
de Millian. She was too much nettled to concei] 


her Vexation. She complain'd bitterly of Rongh- 
court's Proceedings with Julia, and thought by 
profeſſing ſuch a Hatred to him, to conceal the 
true Cauſe of her Anguiſh. The Comedian feign'd 
a total Ignorance of what the Counteſs wanted to 
hide from him; he condemn'd his Friend's Con- 
duct; and after having given the Counteſs time to 


vent her Indignation, he told her, that Ronanceurt 


was not return'd to Paris, and that he would not 
be there in a long time. This News pleas'd the 


_ Counteſs de Millian extremely. When a Woman 
once deſpairs of being lov'd by the Man to whom 
ſhe has made any Advances, his Company is loath- 
ſome to her ; ſhe mortifies her own Vanity, and 
calls to mind the Affront which ſhe thinks ſhe has 


receiv'd, and which, by Women, is of all Af- 
fronts, the moſt reſented. Tho' the Countels 
de Millian had forbid Rexanceurt her Houſe, ſhe 


might poſſibly have met him elſewhere; but 


when he was diſtant from Paris, ſhe was free 


from that Danger. The Counteſs was the more 
pleas*d at Renanceurt's pretended Abſence for 
other Reaſons. Her Jealouſy was ſuch, that ſhe 
rejoic'd beyond all Expreſſion to think how much 
ber Daughter was griev'd for his Abſence, -She 
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nas charm'd to think of her being ſeparated front 


a Lover whom ſhe had ſtole from her. But what - 
pleas'd her more, was her being freed from any 
Apprehenſion that Renancourt would, by way of 
Revenge, divulge the true Ground of his Miſun- 
underſtanding with her, at Paris. The Ge- 
nerality of Women don't much regard the Ma- 
lice of a Lover whom they turn off ; and they 
think themſelves above his Sareaſms as long as hie 
cannot make them the Subject of Ridicule for 
having been abandon'd ; on the contrary, they 
carry it fair to, and are afraid of, thoſe who leave 


them, becauſe they are the nerpetual Objects of 


their Raillery, A Woman acts with regard to a 
faithleſs Lover jutt as a Man does when at Va- 
riance with a Friend that proves a diſhoneſt Man. 
He is much more afraid of him than he would have 
been, had he thought him more virtuous, | 
The pleaſing News which the Comedian had 
told the Counteſs 4e Millian, gave him an Oppor- 
tunity to inſinuate himſelf into her good Opinion 
with more Eaſe than he expected. I order to 
gain her entire Confidence, he affected to blame 
Ronancourt more than once, and his way of think- 
ing was very grateful to her. He continu'd to 
viſit her ſeveral Days, and ill talk*d to her in the 
fame Stile. The Counteſs lik'd him every Day 
more and more. In fine, he ated his Part fo 
well, that ſhe thought him a Man as worthy 
of her Kindneſs as Ronancourt was unworthy. 


dhe never piqued herſelf upon Conſtancy in the 
various Amours ſhe had been engag'd in, tho? 


they had been very warm; and Reafon : agreed with 
her Temper to make her quite forget the laſt. 
The 8 Cauſes Which had determin'd her to 
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and ſtrove to gain time for promoting the Suc- 


Duſk of the Evening the Comedian ſhould fend 


[ x58 J 


do her utmoſt to make ſure of a Lover before Age 
depriv'd her altogether of the Capacity of doing it, 
ſtill ſubſiſted. She caſt her Eyes upon the Come- 
dian, who had found the Art of pleaſing her, and 
ſoon gave him Proofs of her Inclination to him. He 
was too well acquainted with the Counteſs's Tem- 
per not to perceive it; but as all the Advantage 
he propos'd from it was to ſerve his Friend, he 
pretended to be ignorant of what he plainly ſaw, 


ceſs of the Deſign that he had form'd. For- 
tune favour'd him ; for the Counteſs being oblig'd 
to go abroad one Day, left him alone with Julia, 
to whom he had already found a Method of deli- 
vering ſeveral Letters from Ronancourt. He plead- 
ed ſo ſtrenuouſly, and ſupported the Arguments 
he made uſe of fo well, that he made her con- 
ſent to give Ronancourt a Meeting, notwithſtand- 
ing the Dread ſhe was under becauſe of the fatal 
Conſequences of the former Aſſignations. But 
Love puts half the Danger in the boldeſt Enter- 
prizes out of Sight. It was reſolv'd that in the 


Ronancourt to the Houſe as a Footman in Livery; 
e's Chambermaid ſhould bring him into 
her Apartment, as one of her Acquaintance who 
had a Packet to deliver to her, and that Juli 
ſhould be there. They choſe the very time when 
the Counteſs de Milian, who was to go to tit 
Opera, was abſent. Every thing ſucceeded to thei 
Wiſh ; Ronancourt fell at e. Feet, aſk'd 1 
thouſand Pardons for the Troubles ſhe had fu 
fer'd on his Account, and aſſur'd her, that it ws 
the greateſt of his Affliction to find her expos'd i 
her Mother's Jealouſy and ill Temper, * Inde 
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* Jaid Julia, ſhe has treated me with lefs Severit) 
than I durit have expected; for tho? ſhe forbad 
me to ſee you the Day that we ſet out for Pa- 
© 715, yet, whether *tis from Scorn or from Shame, 
© ſhe has never mention'd you ſince. She thinks 
that you have inform'd me of the Kindneſs ſhe 
had for you, and that by ſhewing an Indiffer- 
© ence, as to what becomes of you, ſhe does in 
ſome meaſure revenge your Contempt. She has 
no manner of Suſpicion that you are at Paris; 
and did ſhe not think that you was at a good Dif- 
* ſtance from it, I ſhould not have the Liberty 
that I now enjoy, and of which I ſhould be 
* totally depriv'd if ſhe had the leaſt Notion of 
your being here.” But, ſaid Ronancourt, after 
« tenderly kifling Julia's Hand, Will you always 
live in this Conftraint? Muſt we never ſee 
one another without being under the Dread 
that the Moment we are together will be the 
© laſt of our Meeting, and that we are to ſuffer a 
long and cruel Separation ?? What can I do, 
* reply d Julia, to mend our Fate? You know 
* my Heart, and how glad I ſhould always be 
to ſee you. Be aſſur'd, that you are not 
the only Sufferer by my Mother's Commands; 
but I am oblig'd to ſubmit ; and if you love 
* me, as I make no queſtion but you do, you muſt 
not expect that I ſhould again run the Hazard 
* which-I have done to Day. My Mother would 
be outrageous againſt me to the laſt Degree, if 
© the ſhould know that we ſaw one another.“ 
* You are content then, ſaid Ronancourt, that 
* I ſhould be the moſt unhappy Man living. 
* Can you ſuppoſe that I can live without ſeeing 
| * you, without telling you that I adore you, 
| | Y without 
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without ſwearing to you that I ſhall love you 
till Death, without aſſuring you that all the 
Fortune in the World is indifferent to me, if 


it be not a Means of bringing me near you? 
If you ever thought otherwiſe, fair Julia, neyer 


think ſo more, I muſt either poſſeſs you, or 
rid myſelf of a Life which will be an intolera- 


ble Burden. You have given me your Heart, 
and you have promis'd to join Hands with me, 
Keep your Word with me, or let Death faye 
me the Trouble of ſeeing you inconſtant.“ 1 
am not, reph d fulia, and you are very cruel to 
reproach me ſo. I love you now as much as 
ever; even find that your Trouble gives the 
more Force and Warmth to my Affection. But, 
after all, what can I do againſt Fortune, which 
is pleas'd to caſt us down? I thought that you 
might, ſome Day or other, ob.ain my Mother's 
Conſent. To marry me now i impoſſible. 
Blame nothing but your unhappy Deſtiny, and 
don't make me the Author of it. Call in 


our Reaſon to your Aid; ſtrive all you can 


with yourſelf, I give you Advice, which I find 
it difficult to follow, yet is neceſſary. That we 
may the better bear our Separation, we ought 


to try all the Inventions that Love puts into the 
Heads of Lovers not fo virtuous as we are, to 


ſee one another.” Alas! fair Julia, reply'd Ro- 
nancourt, | neither will nor can follow tuch bar- 
barous Advice; let me dye rather at your Feet, 


W hat, would you have me ſhun you, and make | 


uſe of my Reaſon to contrive Means for avoid- 
ing you ? Is it poſſible for me to do what you 


require! If your Heart was as much ſmitten as 
mine is, you would know how gloomy the Mo- 


s ments 


A 


_ ul — 
ments are that I paſs out of your Sight.” DO * 
you think, reply'd Fulia, that I am more happy 
* when I am trom you ? Nevertheleſs my Re- 
«© putatton, my Condition, my Reaſon demand 
that I ſhould renounce the Sight f you. My 
© Mother, by depriving me of the Hopes that 
you are ever to be my Hufband, has reduc'd 
© me to the hard Neceflity of endeavouring to 
ſhun you, independent of her Orders.“ But 
why, aid Ronancourt, may not 1 become your 
Huſband ? 'Twill be your own Fault if 1 
am not. Fly from a barbarous Mother, who 
only uſes her Authority to tyrannize over you. 
She ought to loſe it from the very Moment 
that ſhe exerciſes it againſt the Laws of Pro- 
bity and the Principles of Motherly Love. The 
Prerogatives of Parents are not more facred than 
the Rights of Children: The Mother is bound 
to the Daughter, and the Daughter to her Mo- 
ther by Tyes that are reciprocal ; and which ſo- 
ever of them firſt happens to break them, is onlx 
chargeable with the Violation of the Rules of 
that Duty by which they were engag'd to one 
another. Come, fair Julia, reſign yourſelf to 
the Conduct of a faithful Lover, who from this 
Moment looks upon you as bis Spouſe, who 
pledges his Faith to you, and. takes Heaven to 
be Witneſs of the Purity and Innocence of his 
Sentinet 
Julia was as fond of Ronancorrt, as he was of 
her, and the Advice of ſo dear a Lover could not 
tail of making an Impreſſion upon her Heart. She 
at firſt rejected his Propofal: He urg'd it again; 
Ihe again oppos'd it: He inſiſted on it without 
being daunted ; and at length Love, which was his. 
5 | 5 Auxiliary, 
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[ 262 J 
Auxiliary, procur'd him the Victory. Aſter 2 
very long Converfation Julia conſented to follow 
Ronancourt, and to be marry'd to him privately, 
She took care to carry her Diamonds with her, 
and Money enough to ſubſiſt Ronancourt hand- 
fomely, till the Countefs de Millian ſhould be ob- 
lig'd to conſent to a Marriage which, when con- 
ſummated, ſhe could no longer oppoſe with De- 
cency. She poſtpon'd her Departure till next 
Day, only to give Ronancourt Time to take ne- 
ceſſary Meaſures for the Succeſs of the Intrigue, 
The Comedian was ſorry to hear of the Reſolu- 
tion which the two Lovers had form'd ; but as 
he was convinc'd that all he could ſay to diſſuade 
them would be to no purpoſe, he did not oppok Wt 
their Deſign ; only he acted with very great Pre- | 
caution, that there might be no Suſpicion of his 
being privy to their Eſcape, and that he might ſtil 
have it in his Power to do them Service, by dif- ( 
poſſeſſing the Counteſs de Millian of the Hatred t 
ſhe had conceiv'd againſt Ronancourt, which bs ( 
running away with her Daughter could not but u 
exaſperate, : | 4 
Every thing happen'd as the Comedian ha MW h 
foreſeen, The Counteſs de Millian hearing q p: 


her Daughter's Flight did not doubt but Rö. 6 
court had carry'd her off; and ſhe made great ¶ qi 
Search, but all in vain. She thought at firſt that ll Vi 

| Ronancourt*s old Friend the Comedian was pri Ml pc 
to the Intrigue ; but hearing nothing that coul it 
give her any Foundation to tax him with it, ha D. 
Suſpicions abated. They were at length entirely WM 1M 
defeated by the Comedian's Proteſtations, or 1 M 
tber by the Fancy ſhe had taken to him, which his 
Was increas'd to ſuch a degree that perhaps i: to 


woul 


[163]. 
would not have fallen out with him tho? ſhe had 
found him tardy. Her Daughter's Behaviour giv- 
ing her a Pretence for ſtaying at home without 
receiving any Vilits, ſhe paſs*d whole Days alone 
with her new Lover, who improv'd the tender 
Regard ſhe ſhew'd to him by endeavouring to 
quiet her Mind, and to reconcile her to a favour- 
able Opinion of Julia. He was ſometimes ſtrange- 
ly perplex*d, but had the Art to conceal it. The 
Counte's de Millian explain'd herſelf very clearly, 
and he ſcarce knew what Anſwer to make. 
| ated much the fame Part as Ronancourt had done 
before him, and was forc'd to do it from the ſame 
Reaſons. He had, ſome Months ago been pri- 
vately marry'd to a rich Citizen's Daughter, wha 
on the account of her Family was oblig'd for 
ſome time to conceal it. Therefore it was even 
more impoſſible for the Comedian to anſwer the 
Counteſs de Millian's Wiſhes than it had been for 
the Count de Nonancourt. Nevertheleſs, as the 
Comedian had not the fame Grounds for Fear 
which the Count had; and as the Counteſs. de 
A7:llian, if ſhe ſhould happen to diſcover what he 
had a mind to. conceal from her, could not de- 
prive him of his Miſtreſs, he was nothing near 
ſo timorous as Ronancourt was, and by. conſe- 
quence the Counteſs thought him more ſincere. 
When a Lover, whoſe Sincerity is ſuſpected, ap- 
pears to be in Confuſion, a Woman always takes 
it for a Conviction of his Crime. The Art of 
Diſſimulation becomes abſolutely neceſſary for a 
Man who is not in the entire Confidence of his 


Mitres, becauſe the minuteſt Circumſtances of 
ich bis Conduct are canvals'd, and always interpreted 
nr to his Diſadvantage. Credulous Love is blind, 
ul | but 
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but ſuſpicious Love forms Conjectures upon mere 
Trifles. The Counteſs de Millian look'd upon 
the ſettled Countenance of the Comedian as a cer- 
tain Proof of his Sincerity, and ſhe often com- 
par'd it in her own Breaſt with the Air of Ronan- 
court, whoſe Timorouſneſs and Embarraſſment 
betray'd the Inſincerity of his Heart, and the Con- 
fuſton of his Mind. 

While the Counteſs de Millian's "Thin bis 
were only bent on ſecuring to herſelf the Pole 
ſton of her imaginary new Conqueit, the Condi- 
tion of Ronancourt and Julia was more af 
mal than ever; and Love ſeem'd to have brought 


them together again for no other Reaſon but to 


make them ſuffer the worſt of Misfortunes. When 
they ſet out from Paris, it was with a View to re- 
tire to Holland. At firſt every thing went well 
with them ; they got out of the Kingdom with- 
out meeting with any Accident ; but betwixt 
Mons and Bruel they fell into the Hands of High- 
waymen, who robb'd them both of their Money 
and Jewels. Being therefore oblig'd to ſtop at 
a Village about a League from the Place where 
they had been robb' d, Ronancourt ſaid to Julia, 


We are not unhappy, ſince we love one am 
other and are together. We ſhall hear ſhortly 


« from our Friend ; he will ſend us a Supply of 
Money, and chin we ſhall fee what Courſe to 
take.“ alia thought her Lover's Arguments 
were poor Comfort; but ſhe did not ſcem to be 
fo much afflicted as ſhe was in reality, for fear d 
increaſing his Sorrow; and while fhe was fo me- 
lancholy herſclf, ſhe ſtrove to comfort him: 
A Conduct never known but betwixt Loves 


and true Friends ; though indeed it may well be 
doubted 
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doubted if there are ſuch true Friends in the World; 
conſequently it may be eſtabliſh'd for a Tauch; 


that Love is the only Paſſion which is powerful 


enough to calm Affliction, to ſubdue it, and to 
{ubſtitute Ideas of Joy in its ſtead, tho* the Cauſe 
of the Sorrow ſtill ſubſiſts in us, without any 
Glimpſe of Comfort. 

RNonancourt's firſt Care was to write to ink 
for Money. He had a Pair of Buttons in his 
Sleeves ſet with ſmall Diamonds, which the High- 
waymen did not happen to ſee : Theſe he ſent a 
Man to fell at Bruſſels, which was ſeven Leagues 
off, to raiſe Money for their travelling Expences. 
But Fortune, which reſerv'd him for freſh Miſ- 
fortunes, diſpos'd of them otherwiſe. While this 
Man was upon the Road, the Lord of the Vil- 


lage hearing that two Foreigners had been robb'd 


the Night before, had the Curioſity to go and 
ſee them, and having paid them a Viſit at the Ca- 
baret where they quarter'd, he intreated them to 
quit ſuch a mean Lodging, and to come to his 
Seat till they had receiv'd a Remittance from 
France. Ronancourt and Julia, being won by 
the polite Behaviour of the Baron de Afuxchef, 
(which was the Name of this Gentleman) thought 
TRE js oblig'd, as things ſtood with them, to 
accept of his kind Offer, and accordingly remoy?d 
to his Houſe, where they receiv'd all the Marks 

of the greateſt Civility. | 
Mean time Julia's Charms made a ſtrong Im- 
preihon on Munchęf's Heart. Far from endea- 
vouring to ſhake off a Paſſion which could not but 
be fatal to him, he thought to make an Advan- 
1e of J, unhappy Condition, and flatter'd 
himſelf that ſhe would not reſiſt his Preſents. 
With 
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his Fortune but even his Head. Nonancourt was 
Service to a Man who had given him ſuch a . 


every Moment from Paris, and it was a Pleaſure 


thro”, . had poſted a Couple of Aſſaſſins: 


[6 ) 


With this Conceit he entirely abandon'd hinafo 
to his Love, which in a few Days became fo vio- 
Jent that it was not in his Power to diſſemble it, 
tho' he was ſenſible how much he was concern'd 
to conceal it from Ronancourt. Julia perceiv'd 
it, and ſhunn'd all Opportunities of being leſt 
alone with Munchef, who ſhe had Reaſon to fear 
would then reveal his Paſſion to her. Her Pre- 
cautions were to no Purpoſe ; Munchef found the 
lucky Moment he watch'd for, and he diſcover'd 
to Julia what ſhe dreaded to hear. She return d 
2 prudent Anſwer, but with ſuch an Air of Vit- 
tue and Fortitude as left Munchef no Hopes of be- 
ing ever indulg*d. The Miſcarriage of the Step 
which he had taken nettled him, and he refoly'd 
to get that by Force which he could not obtain 
by Intreaty. He form'd a Deſign to carry off 
Julia, and to murder Renancourt. For this end 
he feign'd ſeveral Days to be much indiſpos'd; 
which both Julia and Romancourt took to be real, 
He deſir'd Ronancourt to go to a Gentleman whole 
Seat was but two Leagues from his own, to put 
ſome Papers of Conſequence into his Hands, which 
he ſaid he did not care to truſt with any of his 
Domeſtics, and on whoſe Fate depended not only 


exceeding glad he had an Opportunity of doing 


Reception at his Houſe, He expected Letters | 


to him before he left his Hoſt, that it was in his 
Power to demonſtrate to him how truly ſenſible 
he was of the Civilities he had receiv'd from him. 
In a Wood which Ronancourt was oblig'd to pals 


One 


LEE. NE 
One of Munchef's Domeſtics, who went with him 
for a Guide, was in the Secret, and as ſoon as 
Ronancourt was ſeiz'd he was to ride away full- 
ſpeed, In a few Moments after they were ſet” 
out, Munchef not doubting but Ronancourt was a 
dead Man, and thinking he was now rid of him 
for ever, enter'd into Fulia's Chamber. At firſt 
he talk'd to her about indifferent Matters, but 
ſoon after addreſs'd her in a Style which put her 
into inexpreflible Concern and Confuſion. She 
begg'd and pray'd him with Tears in her Eyes to 
forbear; but all in vain, for the Barbarian having 
no Remorſe, made the Chamber-door faſt, and 
offer'd to raviſh her. Julia, who was before ſo 
fearful, being now quite enrag' d, Thou Mon- 
« ſter, /aid ſhe to him, whom it has pleas'd Hea- 
ren to make known to me for a Curſe, mind 
what I ſay to thee, if thou art ſo raſh as to dare 
to come near me, I'll pull out thy Eyes; and, 
rather than be diſhonour'd by thy baſe Lewd- 
„ neſs, I'll ſuffer a thouſand Deaths.* She had 
no ſooner ſaid this, but happening to ſpy a Pair of 
Sciſlars on the Table, ſhe ſuddenly ſnatch*d them 
up, and pointing them at Munchef, Fortune, 
$ ſaid /be, has been pleas'd to put this Inſtrument 
into my Hand; and thou may'ſt be aſſur'd, that 
© if thou offereſt the leaſt Violence to me, I will 
* plunge theſe Sciſſars in thy Heart.“ 

The Paſſion with which Julia deliver*d herſelf, 
and the Fury that ſparkled in her Eyes, frighten'd 
Hunchef, and made him pauſe what to do. She, 
perceiving the Quandary he was in, reſolv'd 
o make the proper Uſe of it: But, faid 
ſhe, if you get out of my Sight, I ſwear to you 
by all that is 1acred, that I will never mention 
| © this 
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this A ir to my Huſband, but go with him 


from hence contcntedly as ſoon as he returns: 
So that I ſhall prevent al! „ ee Don't 
compel me therefore by your Obſtinacy to pro- 
claim ſo baſe an Action as you have been guilty 
of, and which were I to complain of it to my 
Huſband would be puniſh'd in an exemplary 
Manner.“ As for that Huſband with whom 
vou, threaten me, ſaid Munchef, I fear him 
not.“ And then his brutiſh Appetite returning 
upon him, he reſolv'd to gratiſy his Luſt at all Hr. 
zards: If you have nothing to truſt to, ſaid he, 
< buta Huſband, I adviſe you to comply with my 
< Deſires in a handſome Manner. At theſe 
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Words AZunchef was again advancing towards Ju- f 
tia ; but her loud Shrie ts, and her uplifted Arm f 
to run the Sciſſars into the Monſter's Heart, ſtopp'd 0 
him again. He try'd to catch at Jalia's Hand, . 
in order to ſnatch the Sciſſars from her; but the F 
Fair- one's Courage was rais'd by a loud Rap at Ml © 
the Door by a Man that immediately burſt it open; Ml © 
and who ſhould this be but Rzanancourt himſelf, WI 
He had not been above three or four hundred ſel 
* Paces from the Vil! lage when he met the yery Gen- 1255 
tleman to whoſe Houſe he was going; he kney E 
him becauſe he had din'd with him more than cl 
once at Munchef's Houſe. I am glad I met . 
< with you, /a:4 he; I ſuppoſe you are going to parc 
the Baron de Munchef's Houſe. Having been a. 
< little indiſpos'd, he deſir'd me to put theſe Px "id 
pers into.your Hands, Which he did not care to $3 
« truſt with any but a Man that he could be ſure 2 
of.“ I can't imagine, ſaid the Gentleman, x 
£ what theſe Papers are: I am glad however that 5 
I met you, and ſav'd you the Trouble of going a 


6 farther. 
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© farther, After theſe firſt Compliments were 
paſt, the Gentleman begg'd Ronancourt's Per miſ- 
ſion to open the Packet that he had brought 
to him. Munchef taking it for granted that it 
would never come to his Friend*s Hand, becauſe 
he did not doubt that the premeditated Murder 
would be committed, had only ſtuff'd the Packet 
with ſome Sheets of blank e Theſe, ſaid 
ie Gentleman, are really Papers of prodigious 
Conſequence. Jo be ſure the Baron de Mun. 
© chef had a mind to put a Trick upon you.” 

The Gentleman ſuſpected nothing more; but 
Romancourt had a thouſand uneaſy Thoughts. He 
had a Miſgiving of a Misfortune like to project 
from his Head, and made all the Haſte he could 
to the Caſtle, Going up-ſtairs at once to Ju- 
la's Apartment, and hearing her cry out, the 
Fury which poſſeſs'd him on a F ſudden is not to be 
expreſo'd. After having burſt open the Door he 
drew his Sword, ran haſtily upon MAunchef, and 
without regarding whether his Enemy put him- 
ſelf in a Poſture of Defence, Die, ſaid he, YVit- 
lain, and receive the Puniſhment due to thy Crime. 
At theſe Words he ran him thro? ; upon which he 
fell to the Ground. 

The Gentleman, who had ſtopp'd i in the Court- 
yard to give ſome Orders to his Servants, entring 
hat very Moment into the Room, prevented Ro- 
nanccurt, who ſeem'd to have loſt the Ule of his 


bef. © What are you doing, ſaid he? What, 
murder a Man in his own Houſe !* Let me 
alone, ſaid Ronancourt, the Wretch deſerves 
to die a thouſand Deaths. He only ſent me to 
you that he might have an Opportunity of ra- 
Vol. . | * viſhing _- 


eaſon, from making a ſecond Thruſt at Mun- 


UC. - 
© viſhing my Wife. I ſurpriz'd him juſt as he 
© was going to conſummate his Crime.“ The 
Gentleman, then caſting his Eyes towards Julia, 
ſaw that the fair Lady was fallen into a Fit: G0 
and help your Wife, /aid he to Ronancourt, 
< whileIgo to lift up your Enemy.“ The Wound 
which Munchef had receiv'd was deep, but not 
mortal. Being rais'd upon his Legs by the Gentle. 
men, he took out his Handkerchief to ſtop the 
Blood which guſh'd from him, and made a ſhift 
to ree] to his own Apartment. Mean time 
"en being come to herſelf, Ronancourt togk her 

y the Hand, led her out of the Houſe, and car- Wi * 
ry'd her to the Cabaret to which they went imme: lf ! 
diately after their being robb'd. G 
The Gentleman, not in the leaſt doubting that Wi * 
Munchef had actually intended to commit a Rape 
upon Julia, gave him to»underftand as ſoon a Wi © 
his Wound was dreſs'd, what an Abhorrence he 
bad of his Conduct, and advis'd him to huſh up“ 
an Affair, which, if known, would be his utter 
Ruin, and not to think of proſecuting his Ene- 
my, whoſe Cauſe was infinitely better that 
his own. The Blood which Munchef had lol 
render'd him ſo weak that he could ſpeak but 
very little : Neverthcleſs, for all the Advice that 
was given to him, he ſeem'd reſolv'd to proſe 
cute Ronancourt as an Aſſaſſin; but was at lengtl 
oblig'd to ſue to him for Mercy, 

Three or four Hours after Julia and Ronancout 
were gone away, a Brigade of Marſhals-men, whv 
had long been in queſt after the two Aſſaſſins tin 
had been hir'd by Munchef, and had alread 
committed ſeveral Murders, caught them in ti 
Wood where they had lain in wait for Roe 

| | el 


— | 

When they found there was no Poſhbility of their 

| eſcaping they own'd that they expected a Gen- 
tleman, who was to be brought and deliver'd into 
their Hands by a Domeſtic of the Baron de Hun- 
chef, whoſe Name they mention'd. The Exempt 
having caus'd thoſe Miſcreants to be ty'd, plac'd a 
Guard of three of the Archers over them, and 
went himſelf with four more to apprehend the 
Domeſtic. By good Luck, he happen'd not to be 
at the Baron's Houſe when the Archers came, a 
Method having been contriv*d to get him out of 
the Way; but Munchef perceiv'd that as things 
ſtood, he was undone if Ronancourt ſhould proceed 
againſt him; and he had recourſe to the Gentleman 
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: Ronancourt having more Indignation and Con- 
45 tempt of Munchef than real Hatred. | 
he Mean time Julia had been put into ſuch a Fright, 
uy that ſhe could not bear the Thoughts of ſtaying in 
er that Village any longer. She was ſtill afraid of 
e: inchef, whom ſhe look'd upon as a Man that 
nas yet capable of undertaking what he had be- 
loft fore attempted. She therefore preſs'd Ronancourt 
but © {ct out for Bruſſels, there to wait for the Let- 
chu ters and Remittances which came from Paris. 


oe When they were juſt ready to depart, they receiv'd 
5 | J * 4 
not Tidings that were extremely pleaſing. The Co- 


mcdiin wrote to them to return immediately to 


Paris; that the Counteſs de Millian had retir'd 
ſome Days to a Nunnery ; that all Julia's Rela- 
tions were reconcil'd in her Favour ; that they 
ought for her every where; and that when he 
ame to Paris they would favour his Marriage; 
Fd he added that, in order to remove all Scru- 
pc, he had thought fit to make it known that 

| To - . the 


to make up the Matter, who eafily ſucceeded 


the Chevalier de Javelle was the Count de Ro. 
Bancourt. : i 
This Happineſs, fo unexpected, made Julia 
and Ronancourt quite forget the Misfortunes which 
they had ſuffer'd; and ſuch was their Joy, that 
they loſt all Idea of the Condition to which. two 
young Lovers may be reduc'd, who, far from 
their own Country, without Money and without 
Acquaintance, reſign themſelves to People to 
whoſe Temper they are Strangers. Nothing is fo 
dangerous for I ravellers in foreign Countries as 
Acquaintances contracted by mere Chance, in 
whom they truſt before they have try*d them. A 
Traveller ought to be very diffident of ſuch as flat- | 
ter him, and ſeem to court his Friendſhip. . Man- | 
kind in general is determin'd in the Choice of 0 
Friends, by three Motives: 1. The Hopes of 0 
Protection; but that of a Foreigner is commonly Wl « 
weak. 2. The Allurement of Riches ; but 3 c 
Traveller has Occaſions for his Money, and it he « 
be in his Senſes he will take care not to ſquander 0 
it away. The third Motive is Eſteem: How can 0 
we have an Eſteem for a Man whom one has c 
ſcarce had Time to know ? Theſe three Motives 
having ſeldonf a Share in the Friendſhips made 
with Travellers, they can proceed therefore from 
no other Cauſe but a Deſign to bubble them, of 
to make Tools of them. As natural as theſe Re. 
flections are, yet by an Omiſſion which often 


proves fatal, many Men don't make them. T 
Ronamcourt and "Julia haſten'd to Paris, and cx; 

no ſooner arriv'd there but they ſent for their 2, 
Friend. After having declar'd to him how gl F 
they were to ſee him again, they aſk'd him nov ri. 
it came to pals that the Counteis de Millian to © C 


ſuch 
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ſuch a ſudden Reſolution to retire from the World ? 


« *Twas owing to me, ſaid the Comedian : You 
© muſt know that after her Love for Ronancourt 
« was turn'd to an Averfion, ſhe thought that 
© in me ſhe ſhould find a Lover that would be 
« agreeable: I refolv*d to take an Advantage of her 
« Tenderneſs for me, to do you Service. After you 
were gone, I ſpent ſeveral whole Days with her; 
« ſhe ſaw but very little Company; at length ſhe 
gave me repeated Intimations, that if I had a 
mind to be happy ſhe was ready to make me 
* ſo; and that in the Condition wherein her only 
Child had left her, by abandoning her, ſhe had 
need of a Huſband, who by his {incere Affec- 
tion to her might make her forget her Sorrows. 


O 
At laſt ſhe propos'd to marry me in private. 


Jo ſuch plain Queſtions I gave ambiguous An- 


* ſwers; but as her Paſſion for me was very warm, 
© ſhe put a favourable Conſtruction upon all that 
I faid to her. She lov'd me at laſt with iuch a 
Fondneſs, that I was really aſham*d to deceive 
her; and if I had not been afraid of hurting 
* you, I ſhould have told her the plain Truth of 
the Matter; but I {till hop'd to obtain her Con- 
* ſent to your Marriage, While things were in 
© this Situation, the Counteſs de Millian had ſome 
* Intelligence which drove her to Deſpair. I had 
* been ſecretly marry'd to the Daughter of a 
* rich Merchant, whoſe Uncle being dead, I had 
no longer any Reaſon for concealing my Mar- 

riage. My Spouſe, whom I doat on, was glad 
* to let all Paris know that ſhe had made my 
Fortune; and after this Declaration of my Mar- 
* Tlage I quitted the Stage entirely, When the 
* Counteſs de Millian came to know that I had 

12 been 
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1 
been marry*d a Year ago, ſhe was in a ver 
great Rage, and did not doubt but I intended 
from the farſt to make a Fool of her. She waz 
aſham'd to think what Offers the had made to 
me: She call'd to mind what I had often ſaid 
to her concerning you; ſhe was ſure that I had 
atiited you in running away with her Daugh+ 
ter: All theſe Objects of Grief gave her Mind 


a Turn to Devotion. Two Lovers having de- 


ceiv'd her one after another, it ſtung her to the 


quick, She had ſuch a vain Opinion of herſelf 
as render'd all Mankind odious to her, and her 


Fear that her Advances would be made public 


to the World made her reſolve to quit it.“ 
Renancourt was overjoy*d to hear what Step the 


Counteſs had taken. Since ſhe is become 2 


Votary, ſaid he, ſhe will no longer oppoſe us. 
Don't truſt to her Devotion, reply'd the Comes 
dian, for 'tis only the Effect of her Rage, and 
the common Refuge of Women in her Situa- 
tion. If it were once in her Power to hurt 
you, ſhe would certainly do it; but all Julias 
Relations are united againit her Mother, there- 
fore the muſt conſent to your Marriage in ſpite 
of her Tecth. Expect nevertheleſs that ſhe will 
do all ſhe can to hinder it.“ The Comedian 


gueſs'd very right; the Counteſs de Millian did not 
give her Conſent to it till ſhe was in a manner 
forc'd to it by her Family. Her Devotion was 
only a Maſk, under which ſhe hop'd to conceal 


the Vexation that conſum'd her. With Women of 


her Temper the Paſſions appear in different Forms, 
but they are always the ſame. Such Women 


make their pretended Devotion in the recluſe Lite 
ſubſervient to the Prejudice of thoſe whom they 


don't 
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don't love, juſt as while they are converſant in the 
World, they employ their Beauty and their Co- 
quetry to raiſe them Enemies, and to enſnare them. 
Under the Veil of Simplicity they keep up the 
ſame Pride by which all their Proceedings were go- 
vern'd: They fly to Devotion only as a Tool to 
eratify their Ambition and their Revenge; and 
they make ſuch as they hate ſuffer for the Morti- 
fication they feel at being forc'd to abandon the 
World which had already abandon'd them. 

The Hindrance which the Counteſs de Millian 
had given for ſome time to Ronancourt's Happi- 
neſs was recompens'd by the Pleaſure he had, after 
his Marriage with Julia, to find his Father recon- 
cil'd to him, who having heard of the Match re- 
ſtor'd him to his good Graces, and to a great Part 
of the Eſtate he had depriv'd him of, by making 
n equal Dividend of it between him and the other 
Son, whom, after Ronancourt went away, he had 
appointed his ſole Heir. | 
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5 = Ze? HERE is i in the Evils and 
5 == NT Misfortunes which have happen'd in 
| = T BE all Ages that ought to aſtoniſh Man- 
NEO _ kind. They were felt before the 
Century we were born in; for as 
ſoon as Mortals had a Being, they had their Riſe; 
and the oldeſt of Hiftories we have, ſhew us the 

1 is ents that happen'd to our Anceſtors. 
Princes, 


REFLECTIONS, 


1 2 

Princes, and great Men, whoſe Birth one would 
think ſhould exempt them from common Misfor- 
tunes, are thoſe who ſuffer them moſt; and for 
one happy King upon a Throne, there are a 
thouſand who are unfortunate. Deſtiny makes 
no Difference betwixt a King and a private Sub- 
ject ; it gives them the ſame Shocks ; and tho? 
it may ſteer a different Courſe to render them 
unhappy, yet it makes them equal Sufferers. No 
Perſon of what Rank ſoever, I will add, of what 
Virtue ſoever, is ſecure from its Strokes: 

This Similitude of Misfortunes in Ranks ſo un- 
equal, in Tempers equally inclin'd, ſome to Vir- 
tue, others to Vice, ſtuns Human Reaſon. The 
Underftanding is bewilder'd, when it attempts to 


| account for the Effects of Deſtiny, which acts ſo 


blindly, that it ſometimes rewards Vice, and makes 
Virtue tremble. Tis even more common to 


find a virtuous Man a Prey to Misfortunes, than 


a wicked one; and we often fee a Perſon ex- 
tremely happy, whoſe Actions deſerve quite the 
reverſe. How can ſuch odd Effects be reconcil'd 


| to Reaſon ? 'Tis vain to attempt to find out the 


Caute ; for the deepeſt Study could never fathom 
the Secrets of a Power that is infinite; and the 


Arguments which the greateſt Philoſophers have 


made uſe of to explain things to us that are in- 


| comprehenfible, have been of "little Service to the 


Information of Mankind. We know that we are 
unnappy, but we don't know why; nor can we 
diſcover the Cauſe of it by the Aid of mere Phi- 
loſophy. I will venture to fay, that *tis Raſhneſs 
to pretend to a clear Diſcove cry of what exceeds 
tne Limits of the human Underſtanding ; and 
thoſe Arguments which appear to be the moſt 

Ls philoſophical, 


leave Mankind ſubje& to ſo many Evils. In fine, 


Tv 
philoſophical, ſometimes throw Men into an 
Error. 
Reaſon alone is ſufficient to ſhew 8 errone- 
'ous and falſe are almoſt all the Syſtems for ex- 


plaining the Origin of Evil. 

Spinoſa, a Man who was ſo celebrated for his 
Learning, and fo venerable for his Morals, fel! 
into the moſt monſtrous of Errors, by attempt- 
ing to account for the Cauſe of the phyſical 
and moral Evil that is in the World. In doing 
this, he was oblig'd to acknowledge Matter to be 
the only God. After a great deal of Reaſoning, 
he r that the Univerſe was not govern'd 
by a ſpiritual Intelligence; he could not bring 
himſelf to believe, that a juſt conſiderate Being, 


ſovereignly good, and ſovereignly powerful, could 


he eſtabliſh'd a Syſtem full of dangerous Errors, 


of which whoever only reaſons by Conſequence 
may ſee the Abſurdity. 

There is, ſays Spinoſa, but one only Subſtance, t 
of which all Beings are Modes. This Subſtance, WW 
which he calls God; is Matter, and all the Par- p. 


ticles of this Matter are Portions of the Deity, 
It follows therefore from this Syſtem, that every 
minute Grain of Sand, every Atom, is a God =: 
Mean time we lee Bodies run to Ruin every Day; '<a 


we diſcover the Force which every Part of Matte nio 
uſes one againſt another to be diſunited. Even bo. 
thing in the Univerſe af by Motions oppoſite to the 
one another. It muſt therefore be inferr'd, th and 


the Deity never ceaſes to oppoſe itſelf; and by te 
fame Principle it muſt neceſſarily be guilty of A 

Crimes. It ought to be no longer ſaid, a Rog 
has kill'd an honeſt _ but a criminal 9 


[5791 
bas kill'd a virtuous God. Into what a wild way 
of thinking does not this Syſtem miſlead Men ? 
There is no longer any Difference between Good 
and Evil, every one being at Liberty to do what 


tue, or Puniſhment for Vice. When there's no 
Hope to encourage Mortals, nor Fear to deter 
them, what Inducement can they have to do Good 
or Harm, becauſe then all Actions are alike in- 


warded? If Evil is only Evil in reſpe& to what 
may be the Conſequence of it to us according to 


theſe Laws, and 'tis in our Power to evade them? 

M. Bayle, in his Dictionary, has ſo intirely de- 
moliſh'd Spinoſa's Syſtem, that a Man muſt be 
blind who docs not fee the ridiculous Abſurdity of 
it. And as to thoſe who ſay that M. Bayle did 
not underſtand Spinsſa's Syſtem, we mult tell them 
that they themſelves don't underſtand it, and that 
. Bayle has overthrown that Philoſopher- s Hy- 
potheſis, in the Opinion even of ſeveral great Men 
vho were not his Friends. 

Leibnitz, with more Prudence than Spineſes, 
0d ! bas eſtabliſh'd a much wiſer Syſtem, though tis 
a arce more ſatisfactory. According to the Opi- 
itte nion of this celebrated Scholar, God, in the Crea- 


te a the Worlds poſſible, of the beſt of thoſe Worlds, 
and produc'd it. According to this Hypotheſis, 


for J mvincible in attacking any of the Regulations ęſta- 
b:/2*d in the Univerſe, whether they are diſcover' d 
te Light of Nature, or after an extraordinary 

8 Manner. 


he pleaſes. There is no longer a Reward for Vir- 


different, and will neither be puniſh'd nor re- 


the Laws, why ſhall we heſitate to gratify our In- 
clinations as long as we have nothing to fear from 


tion of the Univerſe, made a Choice among all 


M. Leibnitz pretends to prove, That Reaſen is not 
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Manner. Nevertheleſs this Syſtem is in the main 
but a glaring Chimera. What is the Signification 
of thoſe various po//ible Y/orlds, out of which God 
ſingled the bet? Tis ſaying nothing ; ſor to ſuppoſe 
a Poſſibility of a thing, *tis not enough to conſider 


it in itſelf, but it muſt be view'd in the Light it 
ſands, with regard to its Author. It ceafes to | 


be poſſible, if he who ſhould be the Author of it 
cannot produce it, either for want of Power, or 


becauſe ſome other of his Attributes oppoſes ſuck 


Production. Now, according to M. Leibnitz, 
God would have acted contrary to his Wiſdom, 
to his Nature, and even to himſelf, if he had not 


produc'd the beſt of the intelligible Worlds; 


therefore, any that were not ſo good, could not 
poſſibly exiſt; and, conſequently, there could be 
no ſuch thing as a Choice made by God out of ſe- 


veral Worlds. This is an irrefragable Argument, 


and, if conſider'd in another Senſe; it proves the 
Neceſſity of this World, and, by Conſequence, 
the Impoſſibility of ee For either it was bet- 
ter that it was produc'd, or it was better that it 


was not produc'd, or it was indifferent whether it 


was or was not. God does not act without Rea- 
ſon, becauſe he is Reaſon itſelf. Nor can it be 
inſiſted that the Sovereign Wiſdom adheres to a 
leſſer Good: Conſequentiy the Exiſtence of this 


World is neceſſary, and the Exiſtence of others 


was impoſſible: Therefore all Choice is out of 
the Queſtion, the beſt World being abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. The Wiſdom of God would have it ſo, 
and he would have acted againſt his own Nature, 
if he had choſe any not ſo good. »Tis impoſſible 


for God to act contrary to his Attributes; for in 


that Caſe he would cancel his Divinity. 
_ | | | 3: he 
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The more Light I hope to diſcover by the 4 
guments of Leibnitz, the more am I involv'd in 


| Darkneſs, Mean time we will try whether by 
adopting his Syſtem I can have a better Concep- 


tion of his Idea. When I conſider the Divinity 
forming to himſelf the Image of an infinite Num- 
ber of different Worlds, I foar up with Leibnitz 
to him, as far as I poſſibly can. I penetrate the 
Idea of God; I fee him comparing all theſe poſ- 
ible Worlds one with another, and judging, for 
Inſtance, which of two Worlds will be the beſt. 
I conceive a Poſſibility that the firſt of theſe had 
all that is good in this, without the Evil mix'd 
with itz and, nevertheleſs, the ſecond is the 
World that exiſts. I muſt therefore infer, that 
God, in his Judgment, preferr'd a World where- 
in there is Evil to that wherein there is nothing 
but Good. Therefore God, by the Choice he made 
is the Cauſe of the Exiſtence both of the moral 
Evil, and the phyſical Evil that is fo abundantly 
diſfus'd in this World; and Evil mingled with 
Good is therefore better than Good by itſelf. This 


Arzument may be carry'd farther ; and it may be 
| clearly demonſtrated, that if the World in general 


be neceflarily ent, every Part of it is no leſs 
fo ; ; conſequently, the whole being abſolutely ne- 
ccllary, Ravaillac's Treaſon, which was to be one 
of thoſe Events, becauſe it took Place, was as ne- 
ceſtary as Rotundity is to a Circle. Nay, accord 
ing to this way of reaſoning, Ravaillac's Treaſon 
was not only neceſſary, bur: it was better than his 
Fidelity; and God would have acted contrary to - 


his Wiſdom, if Ravaillac's Treaſon had not been 


better than his F idelity, juſt in the ſame manner 


25 he would have acted 2calnft his Nature if he 
bad 


"Tn 
had not made choice of the beſt of the Worlds, 
by preferring that World wherein there are both 


Good and Evil to that wherein there was nothing 
but Good, which were not an Impoſſibility ; for, 


as I juſt now obſerv'd, I have a diſtinct Idea of it. 

The Diſcbedjence of Adam and Eve is, ac- 
cording to M. Leibnitz, a neceſſary Conſequence 
of the Order which the Author of Nature has 
eſtabliſh'd in the World. God, when he created 
them, granted them Free Will; it was therefore 
in their Povrer either to obey or diſobey. They 
diſobey'd, and from that Moment they were ſen- 
tenc'd to eternal Damnation ; in which Doom 
they involv'd all their Poſterity. Mankind has 
ever {ince been ſubject to an Inclination for Sin; 
and tho? it has pleas'd the Divine Being to deliver 
a ſmall Number of his Creatures from this Doom, 
yet he leaves them expos'd in this Life to the 
Corruption of Sin and Mifery ; God having, ac- 
cording to M. Leibnitx, foreſeen and pre-ordain'd 
every thing, could not act otherwiſe than he has 
done, notwithſtanding the Misfortunes which he 
read in the Book of Futurity, and which he 
knew mult fall heavy upon his Creatures, be- 
_ cauſe by his Nature there was a Neceſſity for his 
acting thus, and he was under an Obligation to 
chuſe this World as the beſt. 

To M. Leibnitx it may be anſwer'd, that the 
Goodneſs of a Being infinitely perfect, would not 
be infinite if it was poffible to conceive of greater 
Goodneſs than his; conſequently 'tis not to be 
ſuppos'd that God gave to Adam a Liberty which 
he knew he would abuſe; but would. certainly by 
his 88 . have render'd him happy. Amik 
chievous 
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chievous Being is very likely to heap Preſents upon 
his Enemies, when he is ſure that they will make 
ſuch uſe of them as will render them for ever un- 
happy. But it cannot comport with an infinitely 
good Being to give a Liberty to his Creatures, of 
which he Tnoft certainly knows they will make 
ſuch 4 Uſe as will render them for ever miſerable. 
'Tis as a ſure Method to take away a Man's 
Life, by carrying him to the Edge of a Precipice 
v. hers one 1s certain he will caſt himſelf down, as 
if one threw him down headlong ; the former Me- 
thod to deſtroy him is as much an Aim to take 
way his Life, as the Practice of the latter. God, 

being ſovereignly good, cannot but grant every 
thing to Man that has a 'Tendency to make him 
molt | certainly happy. Now, we conceive, that 
Free Will is not the ſureſt Means. A generous 
Man gives liberally to thoſe whom he loves, with- 

out ſtaying till they aſk him, or letting them linger 
in Miſery, by depriving them of the Benefits 
which are in his Power to grant them. The 
greateſt Satisfaction that a Man can feel is to 
maintain Union, Order, and Peace wherever he 
can; for the Glory deriv'd from the Misfortune of 
another Perſon would only be falſe Glory. The 


greateſt Proof that a Man can poſſibly give of his 


Love of Virtue, is to taxe what Care he can that 


it may be always put in Practice. Wickedneſs 


nuſt be ſtifled in the Birth, for not to put an 


| End to it till it has been a long while tolerated, 


is not having all that Affection for Virtue which 
may be entertain'd for it. The Liberty which 
Adam had, laid him open to the Attacks of his 


Paſhons, and rais'd him up Enemies ſo much the 
more dangerous as they were in his Heart, Had 


he 
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he been depriv'd of that Liberty, he would have 
been depriv'd of the unhappy Right he had of 
making himſelf miſerable ; and he would have 
been ſecure of everlaſting Happineſs. We ſhould 
be apt to think kim who had a Number of Val. 

als much to blame, if quite unconcern'd at a 
Diſorder which he was ſure would break out 
amongſt them; but we ſhould think him ſtil 


More culpable if he rais 0 a Sedition amongſt 


them by ſecret and indirect Methods. Epil 
may be as well procur'd by moral, as phyſical, 
Means. But, ſays M. Leibnitz, tho Adam had 
Paſſions, it was in his Power to have reſiſted them. 


A Phyſician, who for the Cure of a ſick Patient, 


| ſhould chuſe a Remedy which he certainly knew 
the Patient would refuſe to take, would be very 


much to blame. There would be Reaſon to re- 
proach him with the Death of ſuch Patient, be- 
cauſe among other Remedies, there were ſome 


that would have agreed with the Patient, which 


he might have made uſe of, and. which would have 
reſtor d him to Health. Such Phyſician could not 
have a Deſire of preſerving ſuch Man's Life, be- 


cauſe he poſitively order'd the only Remedy of 


which he knew no Uſe would be made. 

Theſe are unanſwerable Objections, if it be 
pretended that the Actions of Men, and. the Mo- 
tions of Bodies, are produc'd and occaſion'd by 
Cauſes preordain'd : For, according to this Opi- 
nion, Gcd not only knows the whole Diſpoſition 
of them, but is himſelf the Author thereof ; and by 
a neceſſt fary Conſequence, all the Evil which re- 
ſults from it, ought to be aſcrib'd to him. M. 
Leibritz, in order to obviate this Objection, tells 
us, That Ged has not permitted the Corruption in 


the Soul and Bea of Aan, by any extraordinary Ac 


tion, 
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[285 ] 
tion, but that this happen'd naturally. This new 
Argument ſtands him in no ſtead ; for, according 


to his Syſtem, God is ſo far Author of every thing 


in Nature, that every thing which falls out in it, 
ought no leſs to be afcrib'd to him, than # he 
produc'd it for the Purpoſe by any extraordinary 
Action, | 2 
When I examine the Opinion of M. Leibnitz 


with regard to the Forbidden Fruit, and after 


what manner he explains the Myſtery of it, I can- 
not help reflecting on the Notions which the 
greateſt Men are ſometimes apt to indulge, 


© There's Reaſon to ſuppoſe, ſays he, that the 
Action prohibited drew thoſe bad Conſequences 
© along with it, by virtue of a natural Conſe- 


* quence ; and that it was purely on this Ac- 
count, and not by a Decree merely arbitrary, 
* that God prohibted it. This is much like the 
Prohibition of Knives to Children; that is to 
* fay, as a Knife would nevertheleſs wound a 
Child, though he ſhould not be forbid to make 
* uſe of jt, in the very ſame manner the Fruit 
of the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil, 


* would equally have darken'd the Underſtand- 
© ing, corrupted the Will, and weaken'd the Me- 


© a 


chaniſm of the Human Body; even tho“ God 


«a 


very particular kind of Divinity; *tis neither that 


| of the Roman Catholics nor of the Proteſlants. 


Mean time I queſtion whether the Novelty of it 
will gain any Adherents. There are ſome Things 


which a great Man may run the Hazard of main- 
| faining, but which would render any Perſon ri- 


diculous who did not make Reparation for thoſe 


I ſub- 


had not prohibited the eating of it.“ This is a 


Errors by a ſuperior Merit. As for my own Part, 
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[ 186 ] 
J ſubmit to the Doctrine of St. Paul, who affirms 
That Death enter*d into the World by Sin. More- 
over M. Leibnitz does not ſeem to me to be quite 
ſure of what he ſays; for thus does he explain 
himſelf on this Subject in the ſecond Tome of his 
Eſſays of his Theodicens, p. 4. We are not ſuf- 
© ficient] acquainted either with the Nature of 
the forbidden Fruit, nor with that of Adam's 
Action, nor its Effects, to judge of the Parti- 
culars of this Affair. Mean time, we muſt do 
this Juſtice to God, to think that it contains 
ſomething more than what the Painters repre- 
ſent to us.“ It would ſeem by this Paſſage of M. 
Leibnitz, as if he thought that Moſes was only a 
Painter or a Poet. Nevertheleſs I will not wrong 
this great Man, for I am convinc'd in my own 
Mind that he judg'd better ; tho* it muſt be own'd 
that he has explain'd himſelf very ill in this Paſ- 
fage. Be this as it will, he is oblig'd to confeſs, 
that the Miſeries with which Mankind is oppreſs'd, 
are a Conſequence of eating of the Forbidden Fruit, : 
every thing being ſo diſpos'd, that one Event al- : 
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of our Life neceſſarily brings on the others which Will ; 
damn us. 1 ü 
It ſeems that M. Leibnitz was aware of this . 
Difficulty; for he diminiſhes the Number of the Wi . 
0 


Damned as much as lay in his Power. Many] 


of the Ancients, ſays he, have made it a Que. 
tion, whether the Number of the Damned ; 


would be ſo great as *tis imagin'd; and were . 


Opinion that there was ſome Medium betwixt . 
eternal Damnation and perfect Beatitude. *TM . , 
wrong, ſays he in another Place, to affirm, that WM . 
the Number of the Unhappy will be greater 
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[17] . 
* than that of the Happy. Happineſs, Miſery, 
and what leads to either, depend on the Regu- 
* lations which Wifdom muſt needs have taken 
in conſequence of its Nature, which determines 
it to the Beſt, not for the ſake of any Indivi- 
dual, but relatively to the Whole. [A fine 
Comfort this for the Unhappy ] God is fully 
* juſtity*d, adds M. Leibnitz, by the ſufficient 
Grace given to Men, and which is truly ef- 
ficacious provided they have a good Will.“ M. 
Leibnitz ought to have ſaid, provided he inſpires 
them with a good Mill; becauſe, according to his 
Syſtem, *tis not at our own Option to have ſuch 
good Will; and he who wants it ought not to be 
condemn'd, but only conſider'd as unhappy, be- 
cauſe he only owes his Unhappineſs to the Diſpo- 
| fition made in the beſt FYorld poſſible, which lays 
hin under the Neceflity of having a bad Will: 
| And 'tis from this Regulation that all the Evil 
which is in the Univerſe neceſſarily flows, It 
| therefore follows, that God ought not to puniſh 
Men becauſe they are forc'd to fin by a Regula- 
tion which is the beſt of Regulations poſſible. But 
M. Leibnitz makes anſwer, God has a Reaſon 
much {tronger, and much more worthy of him, 
to tolerate Evils. He not only draws Good out 
© of them, but he finds them connected with the 
createſb of all poſſible Goods; ſo that it would 
be a Failure not to permit them. The Permiſ- 
tion of Evils proceeds from a fort of moral Ne- 
ceſſity, to which God is oblig'd by his Good- 
* neſs and his Wiſdom. This is a happy Neceſ- 
* fity. God's Government is the beſt Admini- 
* ſtration poſſible. Supreme Reaſon obliges him 
| © to permit Evil. If God choſe what is not = 
| bei 
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© beſt in all reſpects, it would be a greater Eyil 
© than all particular Evils. This Evil is fo great, 
© that God would have made an ill Choice if he 
© had choſen otherwiſe than he has done. In 
God every Defect would be as bad as Sin; 
© nay it would do more Harm than Sin, becauſe 
© it would deſtroy his Divinity. But it would 
have been a great Defect in him not to chuſe 
the Beſt; for in that caſe he would have pre- 
« vented Sin by ſomething worſe.* All theſe Ar- 


guments are only begging the Queſtion. To prove 


that God muſt have introduc'd Evil into the 
World it muſt be demonſtrated, that the Exiſt- 
ence of a World without Evil was impofſfible. 
Now we have in our own Breaſts the Idea of the 
Poſſibility of a World's Exiſtence without Evil; 
therefore God could not have introduc'd Evil into 


the World, becauſe he is the ſovereign Wiſdom 


and the ſovereign Goodneſs ; and it is contrary to 
his Eſſence to be the Author of Evil: Therefore 
he is not the Cauſe of that which is ſo predomi- 
nant in the Univerſe. Mean time as Evil does 
exiſt, whence then does it come? 'Tis a real Be- 
ing; it cannot be produc'd from nothing; it is not 
produc'd by God: It muſt therefore be confels'd 
that, notwithſtanding the Arguments of the Phi- 
loſopher 8, the Origin of Evil is a Myſtery, which 
weak Mortals will never be able to penetrate. 
Several learned Men, in order to evade the 
Difficulties we have juſt now mention'd, pretend 


that Evil and Sin proceed from a Non-entity, i. 6. 


from nothing. This was the Opinion of tke il. 
luſtrious Deſcartes, though he ſays nothing on the 
Subject that is convincing, or ſo much as ati 


factory. An able Jeſuit, who had been tor 
Jong 
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1 
long time a Miſſionary in the Indies, tells us, in 
his Account of China, how little affected the ( hi- 
neſe were with Deſcartes's Reaſons; and he owns, 


that neither could they convince himſelf, "This 
is a curious Paſſage, and I will copy it Word for 


Word, *Tis a Confutation of the Opinion that 
Evil can be produc'd trom nothing. 

When ' tis objected to the Chineſe, ſays the 
Miſionary- feſuit, that the beautiful Order 
© which reigns in the Univerſe could not be the 
Effect of Chance; that every thing which exiſts 
© was created by a Furſt Cauſe, which is God; 
therefore, they preſently reply, God is the Au- 


© thor of Evil, botn moral and natural. Tis 


© in vain to tell them, that God being infinitely 
good cannot be the Author of Evil; therefore, 
© they wwill add, God is not the Author of every 
thing that exiſts, If we tell them, that Evil 
and Sin are Conſequences of the ill Uſe of the 


Free- will of the Creatures, they anjwer gravely, 
© that even this proves that God is not the Cre- 
* ator of every thing; for ſince there are other 


* Beings than he who have the Power of creating, 
© fince there are Beings which owe not their Ori- 
© gin to him, therefore he is not the ſole Cauſe 
© of what exiſts in the World, You may talk as 
long as you will, ſaid one of their Literati to me, 
© you mult needs allow, either that if God be 
© the Author of what exiſts he is the Cauſe of mo- 
© ral and natural Evil; or elſe, that if God be 
* not the Cauſe of moral and natural Evil, he is 
not the Author of every thing that exiſts. I did 
every thing in my Power to make him ſenſible, 
that Evil and Sin proceeded from a Non-entity, 
* or nothing; and for this End made uſe of the 
Arguments 
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Arguments and Demonſtrations which M. Dif: 
cartes has publiſh'd in his Maditations; but he 
deſpis'd the Authority of that great Man, and 

reply'd to me with Scorn, that Nothing could 
not be the Cauſe of Something ; that if God 
was the Cauſe of the Good which exiſts in the 
Univerſe, and that the Evil which overſpreads 
the World proceeds from a Non entity, the 
Power which Nothing would have to create Be- 
ings would extend as far as God; which is in 


every Light abſurd and ridiculous. He affirm'd 


to me, in ſhort, that both moral and phyſical 
Evil are as poſitively Beings as moral and phy- 
ſical Good: And when I objected to him, that 
Evil is a Privation, which is much the ſame as 
a Non-exiſtence, juſt as Sickneſs is the Depri- 
vation of Health; he reply'd to me, that ! 


might as well ay, that Health is a Depriva- 


tion of Sickneſs; that, in one Word, a Man 
who takes away another's Eſtate trom him, out 
of mere Avarice, commits as real and as poſitive 
an Act as another who gives Alms to a poor 
Man, from a Principle of Charity; and that, 
in ſhort, the Exerciſes of the Underſtanding in 
both theſe Men are as real and as poſitive the 
one as the other. Whether it was my Want 
of Talents, adds the Miſſionary, or whether it 
was becauſe the Chine/e Language i is deſtitute of 
any Term that is equivalent with thoſe that are 
made uſe of for cxplaining theſe Points in our 
Divinity-ſchools, it was not poſſible for me to 
make him change his Sentiment. 


Thus it appears, by the Confeſſion of an Au- 


thor equally pious and learned, that the Difficul- 


ties' which put us to a ſtand, in the various Opi- 


nion 


| [nor] 

nions concerning the Origin of Evil, are equally 
puzzling to all Nations. If the Philoſophers would 
deal ſincerely, and if they would prefer Truth to 
the Ambition of being reputed ſuch ſhining Ge- 
niuſes that there is nothing which they don't com- 
prehend, they would confeſs their Ignorance upon 
this Head, and that *tis not in the Power of any 
Mortal to fathom it. 

Some Perſons will be apt to ſay that tis dan- 
gerous to leave a Queſtion undecided that may 
furniſh the Libertines with Arguments. To this 
] anſwer, 1. That 'tis eaſy to prove, even to De- 
monſtration and to full Conviction, that becauſe 
of the Ignorance we are under with regard to the 
Cauſe and Origin of Evil, we ought not to con- 
ceive an Idea that is contrary to the divine Provi- 
dence, 2. That the greateſt Men have agreed, 
that it was much the beſt Way to conſider the 
Origin of Evil as an 2 k than 
to attempt to diſcover it. 


SECT © 


N order to my being convinc'd that the Evil 
which reigns in the World onght not to di- 
miniſh the profound Reſpect I owe to Provi- 
dence, I have nothing-more to do than to reflect 


[ 


on the Exiſtence of an intelligent Principle, more 
| Powerful than Matter, which has created and 


given Form to this Univerſe, which maintains and 

preſerves it by his Power, and which regulates 

| the Events in it. ?Tis true, that in thoſe Events 
| perceive ſome that ſeem to me to be diſplac'd, 


and contrary to the Notions which J entertain of 
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World? To draw ſuch an abſutd Inference would 


nion upon the Ignorance which I am in of one 


there is in the World, becauſe I don't know the 
Origin of it, and becauſe my Dimſightedneſs cans 


EF. 
"  Tny 

Order; but I ought to impute the Obſcurity 
which I am encompaſs'd with to the Deficiency 
of my Knowledge, and not to any Defect in the 
Wiidom and Power of the ſupreme Being. 
That there is a God is a Principle of which I 
am convinc'd: Every thing demonſtrates, every 
thing proves, it to me. I know that this God 
muſt be omnipotent. From hence I infer, that 
*tis impoſſible he ſhould be the Author of Evil; 
and if I thought otherwiſe I ſhould be depriv'd of 
my Reaſon. On the other hand, nothing could 
not produce a real Being. Evil in the mean time 
does exiſt, and is a real Being; what is therefvre 
its firſt Cauſe ? I anſwer, that I cannot tell. But 
becauſe my Knowledge is ſo limited that I cannot 
unfold the Secrets of the infinite Being, mult 1 
run foul againſt the cleareſt Notions, and deny 
that there is a Providence which governs thi; 


argue a Man to be quite void of Senſe, 

Tf I had not full Evidence of the Exiſtence of an 
intelligent Being fovereignly good and powerful, 
the phyſical and moral Evil, which. I know not 
the Cauſe of, might make me doubt of a Provi 
dence : But while I demonſtrate the Exiftence of 
this Being to myſelf, ſhall I go to found an Opt 


thing, and abandon the Certainty that J have df 
another? I know that God exiſts, that he is juſt, 
that he is mighty; ſhall I be ſo mad as to con- 
clude that he is the Origin of the Injuſtice that 


not diſcover it? It is not a Harmony pre-appoint 
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ed; 'tis not an abſolute Predeſtination; "tis not a 
Creation from Nothing ; *tis not the Effe& of a 
blind Power, of one only Subſtance ; in fine, tis 
not one of thoſe Cauſes aſſign'd by Philoſophers; 
and much leſs is it the Failure and Defect of a Di- 
vine Providence, becauſe every thing demonſtrates 
to me the Exiſtence of. that Providence, and the 
abſolute Neceſſity of his Juſtice. 
cannot conceive that there ever were Men 
{> blind and preſumptuous, as to dare to deny the 
Exiſtence of the divine Being; and am almoſt as 
much aſtoniſh'd to find the bulky Volumes that 
Men have compos'd to prove a Truth which may 
be as clearly demonſtrated in two Pages, as that 
the three Angles of a Triangle are equal to two 
right Angles. They who can't be perſuaded of 
the Exiſtence of a God without the reading of a 
Volume, are either weak Perſons to whom the 
| ſame thing mult be repeated a hundred different 
Ways to make them comprehend it; or Liber- 
tines, who never reflect upon a thing till *tis drove 
into them by mere Repetition; or pretended Wits, 
who will neither be convinc'd nor inſtructed. 
Every Man, who is not bereav'd of common 
Penſe, comprehends and frankly owns, that mere 
Nothing cannot produce any Being actually exiſt- 
nt. The Beings which exiſt have therefore been 
produc'd by other Beings : And as the Beings that 
xilt have been produc'd by other Beings, there 
nuſt needs be one which has exiſted from all 
ges, becauſe it could not be produc'd from 
Gorhing, Now we ought to examine what that 
hing is which muſt have had always a Being. 
In this Univerſe we know of but two Sorts of 
dcings, viz. thinking Beings and "OY Be- 
Vol. II. K ings. 
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ings. By thinking Beings we-muſt underfland 
ſuch as have Thought; ſuch as conceive or re- 
fleet: And by non-thinking Beings, ſuch as are 


purely material ; as have neither Knowledge, nor 
Perception, nor Thought; as Stones, Hair, &c. 
Since a Being has exiſted from all Ages, it "muſt 


be one of theſe two Beings. Let us therefore ſee 


which it is. 

Reaſon ſhews us at firſt View that *twas not a 
non-thinking Being that was the Author of all the 
other Beings, and that it could not produce them, 
from this certain Maxim, T hat a Thing cannot 
give nor communicate what it has not itfelf, *Tis 
therefore impoſſible that a non- thinting Being could 
produce a thinking Being; and fince it is not en- 
du'd with Thought, it could not communicate it, 
It is as abſurd to pretend, that Perception flows from 
2 Subſtance without Knowledge, and without 
Thought, as to aſſert that Nothing i is the Author 
and Creator of Beings. It muſt therefore need: 
be, that the Firſt of all Beings, that eternal Being 
from whom all others flow, had all Knowledee 
and Perception; becauſe, without him, either 
the thinking Beings which exiſt muſt have receiv'd 
their Qualities from Beings which had them not, 
or elſe from Nothing ; which is equally falfe, ab- 
ſurd, and contradictory. From the ſame Mo- 
ment that we are convinc'd that an intelligent 
Being has exiſted from all Ages, who is the Au- 
thor of all Beings, we are perſuaded of the Exiſt- 
ence of a God, becauſe that eternal, intelligent, 
and almighty Being is that very God. 

The Folly of thoſe who deny a Providence 
ſcems to me to be much greater than it would 


be for a Man who ſeeing the Clock at the 
Cathedral 
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Cathedral of Straſburgh ſhould ſay, that the ſaid 
Clock was form'd accidentally by the Duſt that 
fell from the Roof of the Church, and that tis 
by ſuch Chance that it has ſhewn the Hour of the 
Day very regularly for above a hundred Years 
paſt, The Folly of this Man, I ſay, would not 
ba near ſo great as that of a pretended Philoſopher 
undertaking to prove, by ſome miſerable Sophiſms, 
that the Order of the Univerſe was produc'd by 
Confuſion and Diſorder; and that this World 
was form'd by a fortuitous Concourſe of Atoms 
that wander'd in the Vacuum. Is it not abuſing 
the Liberty of diſputing and writing, to go about 
to eſtabliſh for a Truth that Bodies which have no 
Thought, no Knowledge, ſhould conform ſtrictly 
to 2 Laws, and never break them? Is there 
any Opinion ſo ſenſeleſs as to admit that a Nature, 
without Knowledge, without Thought, has an 
Activity which never deviates from the Courſe it 
ought to purſue; and that, in the Multitude of 
Faculties with which it is endued, there is not 
one but what performs its E unctions with the ut- 
moit Regularity? Is it poſſible to conceive that 
laws which are wiſe and permanent, the Execu- 
tion of which is never alter'd nor retarded ; is it 
poſſible, I fay, to imagine, that ſuch Laws were 
not eſtabliſn'd by an intelligent Cauſe ? Is it poſ- 
ble even for a Man to perſuade himſelf that they 
can be executed, and that regularly too, by Bo- 
dies that don't ſo inch as know them, without a 
divine Power, and without the Direction of an 
eternal Wiſdom: 

Ihe two Syſtems of the Atheiſts, I mean the 
9pinsſits and the Epicureans, are alike diame- 
tr.cajly oppoſite to Reaſon. Tis as abſurd to 
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think that Order ſhould be created by Chance and 
preſerv'd by Chance, as it is to imagine that Mat- 
ter is the only Subſtance, of which all Beings are 
but Modifications. How falſe and ridiculous the 
latter Opinion is, I have already ſhewn ; and here 
IJ ſhall add what I have faid before, that if, as 


Spinoſa pretends, Matter was the firſt, eternal, 


and thinking Being, of which others are only Mo- 
difications, then every ſingle Atom, every Grain 
of Duſt, muſt be a thinking Being; for ' tis as 
impoſſible for a thinking Subſtance to be com- 
pos'd of non-thinking Parts, as it is for an extended 
Subſtance to conſiſt of Parts that are non-exten- 
ſive. Conſequently, if the Univerſe be a think- 
ing Subſtance, there muſt neceſſarily be Thought 
in the minuteſt Parts of it; and it would be in 
vain to pretend, that *tis only in certain Modifica- 
tions that Thought acts, and has Power. A Grain 
of Sand being as much a Part of the thinking Sub- 
ſtance as Plato and Cicero, thoſe three Modifica- 
tions muſt neceſſarily be endu'd with Perception 
and a Power of Motion, becauſe *tis impoſſible 
for a thinking Subſtance to be compos'd of non- 
thinking Parts; ; and it would be as contrary to its 
Eſſence, as it would be to the Nature of an ex- 
tended Subſtance to have many of its Parts with- 
out Extent. Theſe two things are alike impoſſi- 
ble, and repugnant to the cleareſt Ideas. 
When *tis prov'd that one firſt, eternal, intel- 
ligent, and almighty Being muſt have exilted, the 
ſame Reaſgn which {hc '4 me the abſolute Ne- 
ceſſity of the divine Exiſtence, tells me, that every 
thing muſt be ſubject to his Providence; and tho 
1 cannot penetrate into ſome things, I ought to 


knpute the Cauſe of it to the narrow Limits of 
the 


LF E 
the human Underſtanding. A Man who denies a 
Providence, becauſe he does not ſee the Origin of 
natural and moral Evil, is as void of Senſe as he 
would be who ſhould deny that the Objects which 
he ſees diſtinctly but four Yards from him do not 
exiſt, merely becauſe he does not ſee thoſe that 
are a hundred Leagues off. The Being of a God 
is perpetually before our Eyes ; but the Origin of 
Evil never; ſhall we deny one Truth becauſe we 
don't ſee another? and ſhall we ſay that one thing 
which we know to exiſt does not exiſt, becauſe 
we don't comprehend the Cauſe of another ? 


— a 


SECT: rl 
S 


HERE are ſome Perſons who have admit- 
ted of the Being of God, but not being 
able to find out the Cauſe of moral and phyſical 


Evil, and, being very ſenſible that they cannot e, 


pect to find it in God, have ſuppos'd that Matter 
Was co-eternal with him, and that all the Evils 
which are in this Univerſe muſt be imputed to 
the defective Nature of this Matter, which was 
not to be corrected, having been vicious from all 
Eternity, This Opinion is very near the ſame as 
that held by the Manichees, thoſe ancient Here- 
tics, who, not being able to reconcile the Misfor- 
tunes of the Creatures with the Goodneſs of God, 
eſtabliſn'd two Principles, the one good, the other 
bad. From the Former proceeded Happineſs and 
_ Virtue, from the Latter came Evil and Matter. 
In conſuting the Opinion of thoſe who will have 
Matter to be co-eternal with God, and who deify 
25 it were the Bad Principle of the Manichees, we 
. K 3 alike 
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alike confute the Opinion ot tnoſe Heretics. When 


tis prov'd that *tis impoſſible there can be any Be- 
Ing co-eternal with God, either material or ſpiri- 


tual, it follows, that the bad and good Principles, 


which were the Sources of Good and Evil accord- 
ing to the Manichees, are altogether as abſurd as 
the co-eternal Exiſtence of Matter. 


Every thing uncreated is neceſlarily infinite ; 


for there is nothing that can bound or limit it, 
It Matter is eternal, it muſt be infinite. There 
are therefore two Infinities, God and Matter, who 
by their Nature muſt be equally powerful, equally 
independant one of the other; for what is eternal 
can ſuffer no Change, and what has been from all 
Eternity backward muſt be the ſame to all E- 
ternity forward, Is there any thing more abſurd 
than to admit of a Principle co-eternal with God, 
independant of him, infinite in its Extent? Is it 


not ſuppoſing two Gods and two infinite Beings? 


If Matter has exiſted from all Eternity, either 
the Order which we ſee in the World muſt always 
have been the ſame, or there was a Beginning, 


when God regulated this World, and brought it 


to what it is from the Chaos. Now by ſuppoſing 
the Eternity of Matter, theſe two things are 
equally impoſſible. We have juſt ſhewn, that an 
eternal Subſtance cannot receive any Alteration, 
and that what has no Beginning cannot have an 
End. If Matter had been at reſt from Eternity, it 
could never have been put in motion, it being not 
compatible with the Eflence of a Thing which 1s 


eternal, to admit of any Alteration, of what Na- 


ture ſoever, If Matter had been at reit from 
Eternity that is paſt, it muſt be equally ſo in 
Eternity to come; therefore if Matter be —_— 
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nal with God, and conſequently independant of 
him, tis impoſſible that he could alter the Quali- 
ties of it, and give it Motion. Nevertheleſs ſuch 
Motion it has, and we will conſider if it always 
had it, and whether the latter Opinion is more 
probable than that of which we have juſt now 
mewn the Impoſſibility ? | 

If the Diſpoſition and Regulation of the Uni- 
verſe have exiſted eternally, it muſt needs be that 

_ every thing which actually exiſts -at this preſent 
exiſted for ever; theſe Mortals that now cover 
the Face of the Globe muſt have had Being from 
Eternity, without having had a Beginning, or the 
Poilibility of ever having an End, as well as the 
Stars in the Firmament, and all the Beings that 
people the different Elements; ; for if there were 
Men from all Eternity, 1 deſire to know who was 
the firſt Man that dy'd ? He could not by his Na- 
ture be ſubject to Death; becauſe, having not 
been created, he muſt necelfarily from his Eflence 
be immortal. IF it be anſwer'd, that Men have 
dy'd from the Beginning of all Time, it MAKES 
very little more for the Argument; for if the 
World always exiſted, nothing of what has always 
exiſted could periſh. Conſequently, as the Sun 
and Stars which light us would have receiv'd no 
Change, nor have been replac'd by others, it the 
World had always exiſted, juſt in the ſame man- 
ner Men would have always been the ſame, with- 
out ſucceeding one another, 

If the World had exiſted from Eternity, it 
would have been impoſſible for half the Genera- 
tions of it to have had Place in it. As there can- 
not be Birds without Eggs, nor Eggs without 

Birds, how could the Inhabitants of the Air have 

K 4 been 
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been produc'd ? If a Bird was eternal, it could 
never have been form'd in an Egg ; and if there 
was a firſt Egg, there was therefore a Beginning 
in the Generations. 

Every thing ſhews us, that this World had a 
Beginning. If it had been eternal, we ſhould 
not ſee a Change of its Form, nor find it every 
Day decaying, and manifeſtly approaching to its 
Diflolution. The ancient Philoſophers, notwith« 
ſtanding the Errors of Paganiſm and the Impie- 
ties of Atheiſm, were ſenſible that this World was 
declining ; and Lucretius foretels its Deſtruction, 
in his Poem De Rerum Naturd, 

Since we perceive that if Matter was cos eter- 
nal with God 'tis alike impoſſible either that the 
Order of the Univerſe always exiſted, or that it 
Had a Beginning, we mult of neceſſity agree, that 
God is the ſole Principle of the Univerſe, and 
that there is no Being but what is ſubject to him, 
and had a Beginning. They who, like the Ma- 
nichees, eſtabliſh two Principles, are in as abſurd 
an Error as they who make Matter eternal. Rex 
fon plainly ſhews us, that there can be but One 
eternal, infinite Being. 

If Men are not reſolv'd to abandon hernia 
wholly to Scepticiſm, and to refuſe al! Credit to 

the ancient Hiſtorians, they muſt be forc'd to 
own, that they think it impoſſible the World 
exiſted from Eternity, becauſe they plainly per- 
ceive its Decay, The Earth formerly produc'd 
'with very little Cultivation what it does not bear 
now without a great deal of Labour; Men liv' 
to a much greater Age than they do now, and 
were much ſtronger. There ſeem alſo to have 


been as — Changes in the celeſtial * 
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the terreſtrial Globe. The Ancients ſaw Stars 


which have ſince diſappear'd, and very probably 


are loſt for ever, otherwiſe they would undoubt- 
edly have riſen again, and in ſo many Ages ſince, 
their Revolution, if they exiſted, muſt have been 
finiſh'd. EI. Ft 

The Whole neceſſarily follows the Nature of 
its Parts; and a Body, be it what it will, is ſub- 


ject to the Laws to which its Parts are ſubject. 


Thoſe of the World are ſubject to Corruption 


the World itſelf is therefore ſubject to ſuch Cor- 


ruption, and by conſequence periſhable. Now 
every thing that is periſhable, or liable to Corrup- 
tion, muſt have had a Beginning; the World 
therefore was not from all Eternity, but was pro- 
duc'd and created by a firſt, eternal Being, of 
infinite Wiſdom and infinite Power; the Structure 


and Order of the Univerſe evidently demonſtrat- 


ing both the Wiſdom and Power of its Creator. 


SEC T. 


HEY who will have Matter to be co- 

eternal with God ſay, tis impoſſible that 
Something ſhould be produc'd out of Nothing, even 
by the divine Power ; and they admit of a firſt 
Matter, which having exiſted in Eternity, à parte 
ante, (as the Schoolmen call it) in Reſt and In- 
action, was rous'd out of it by God, and put into 
a Motion for Eternity, & parte poſt. We have 
ſeen that it would have been impoſſible, if this 


Matter had exiſted eternally, that it could have 


ever proceeded from Inaction to Motion; I will 
now actually conſider the Contrarieties that are 
in the Exiſtence of this pretended co-eternal Mat- 
kx ter, 


Tn 


ter, and fhall then prove that the Creation of the 


Univerſe has nothing in it which is contrary to 
Reaſon. 

There is nothing ſo contraditiary as what fome 
Philofophers, both ancient and modern, have aſ- 
i ſerred touching this firſt Matter which they pre- 
tend to have eternally ſubſiſted in the Chaos, and 
that it was therein deſtitute of all Form. But how 
can Matter be without Form, ſince Deformir 
itſelf is a Form? How is it poſſible for a thing ex- 
tended in Length, Breadth, and Depth, to exiſt 
without a determinate F ioure ? Conſequently, if 
Matter ſubſiſted eternally, it muſt have eternal] 
had a determinate Form; and it could not aſſume 
ſuch determinate Form, and acquire another for that 
undeniable Reaſon which we have already men- 
tion'd more than once, it being not the Nature 
of an Eternal Being to admit of any Change in 
itſelf, 

God cannot change the Eſſence of the things 
which he has created ; he cannot make a Circle a 
Square, nora Triangle an Oval. Now it God can- 
not change the Eſſence of Things created, much 
leſs can he change that of uncreated things that are 
independent on him. By Conſequence, if Matter 
was eternal, it muſt have had adeterminate Form, 
which it could never have loſt, even by the Di- 
vine Power; the Eſſence of a "thing that 1s eter- 
nal being forever the ſame ; and what had no Be- 
ginning, can have no End. Thus much is enough 
to expoſe the ridiculous Notion of ſuch pretended 
eternal Matter, void of Form, and put into Mo- 
tion by God. We proceed next to the Reaſons 
which ſhew that God was able to create and raiſe 
the Univerſe from nothing. 


Ls | 

If it be evidently prov'd that new Beings ſtart 
every Day out of Nothing, by a divine Power, and 
that we ſee new Subſtances produc'd every Mo- 
ment from Nothing by way of Creation, we ma 
well conclude, that *tis not impoſſible for God to 
produce other Beinys and other Subſtances by the 
fame Power. Now a Man who will but for a 
Moment reflect on himſelf, knows at firſt View 
| that there are Beings which have, by the Divine 
Power, been produc'd out of Nothing. Such a 
Man is ſenſible that he only began to exiſt a few 
Years ago. When I fay ſuch a Man, I don't 
mean the Matter of which his Body is compos'd, 
becauſe this Matter was already created, and only 
aſſum'd a new Shape at the time of the Formation 
of his Body; I mean that thinking intellectual 
Principle which his Body contains, and which I 
conſider as his real felf. I don't believe there is 
any Man ſo mad as to maintain that he exiſted 
from all Eternity; confequently he muſt allow 
that his Exiſtence began a certain Number of 
Years ago. Now becauſe he knows by himſelf 
that he was created, why ſhould he think it im- 
poſſible for an omnipotent Being, who created a 
thinking intellectual Being out of Nothing, to 
extract out of Nothing a Being which is only ma- 
terial? The Creation of a thinking and intellec- 
tual Subſtance, requires a Power even greater 
than the Creation of a Subſtance which is only 
materia}, : 5 

They who are for limiting the Power of the Su- 
preme Being, don't conſider the Extent of it. 
Was it not God who put in Motion that Matter 
which is ſuppos'd to have been in Inaction during 
all Eternity before the Creation ? Now God hav- 
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ing created Life and Motion, why ſhould it be 
imagin'd he did not create Matter? Vegetation, 


Electricity, Life, Soul, are real Beings; they were 


created out of nothing. Therefore, as the Divi- 


nity rais'd all theſe things out of nothing, what 


ſhould hinder him from doing the ſame by others? 
The Author of the CHINESE LETTERS has a 


Judicious Remark, that if God had not been the 


ſole Author of the Creation of all Beings, it would 


have been impoſſible for him to have produc'd in 


different Subſtances, things that are directly con- 
trary to one another. Does he who draws Fire 


and Water from one and the ſame Matter, work 
a leſs Miracle than he who created that Matter? 


All the Philoſophers who admit of the firſt Mat- 
ter whereof God form'd the Univerſe, agree, that 
this eternal Matter had no Quality, conſequently 


no Form. God, therefore, has, out of this Mat- 


ter, void of Form and Quality, produc'd all the 


different Elements, that is to ſay, he created out 
of one only Nature, the Natures of Fire, Ai, 
Water and Earth. Was there leſs Power re- 


quiſite for all theſe different Creations, than for 


All the material things which exiſt, have ſeveral 
particular Creations in them, that is to ſay, they 
are endu'd with ſeveral Qualities which could not 


proceed from the firſt Matter, and which mult | 


have been produc'd and extracted from nothing 
by the Way of Creation. Without theſe Qua- 
lities, Matter could not exiſt ; therefore it mult 


have been created at the ſame time that they were 
created. 


A Plant, according to the Syſtem of the Coe. 


Virtue, 


terni/ts, was formerly but a Body depriv'd of all 
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Virtue,” a Part of Matter deſtitute, not only "of 
Quality, but alſo of Form. ö How many things do EE 


we not now ſee in it, which even by the Confeſ- 
ſon of the Coeterniſis, mult neceſſarily have been 
created in it! How many Attributes, Virtues, 
Qualities,” has it not receiv'd by the way of Crea- 
tion? "Tis hot within, cold without, red in its 
Rind, white in its Stalk; it Pith is purgative, its 
Leaf aſtringent. From whence are theſe differ - 
ent Qualities, often oppoſite to one another, de- 
rived? How can they meet all in one ſingle thing? 
Who plac'd them there, except the Deity ? And 


if he plac'd them therein, as we are forc'd to 


allow he did, is it not abſurd to think that leſs 


Power is requiſite for ſo many Creations, than for 


one alone * 


If God had not created new Subſtances, what- 


ſoever coeternal Matter may be ſuppos'd, it would 
have been impoſſible for the World to be what we 
find it; for the Qualities and Virtues which we 


now diſcover in Matter, are far ſuperior to the 


Matter itſelf, when it is depriv'd of them. The 
Loadſtone attracts Iron, and perpetually ſhews the 
Pole, but if rubb'd with an Onion, it deprives it 
of its Power. Amber has the ſame Effect upon 
light things as the Loadſtone has upon Iron. Sul- 
phur cures Diſorders that attack the Skin; the 


Bark. (call'd the Jeſuits) fixes a Fever firſt, and 


then finiſhes it; Alguaric purges Phlegm; Rheu- 


barb fortifies the Stomach 3 Wine gives Spirits; 


Water cools and refreſhes ; Fire warms, burns, 
melts or diſſolves; Air, according to the Quality 
of it, is. good or bad for our Health ; in fine, every 
thing in Nature is endu'd with ſeveral Qualities 
which were put into. Matter by the Means of 

1 8 . Creation; 
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Creation; why then ſhould it be imagin*d that 


God did not create this ſame Matter which | i 


much inferior to thoſe Qualities ? 


*Tis-evident that he was able to create Matter, 


.and that he had the Power over it: *Tis as plain 
that he did create it, and that it could not exiſt 
but by the manner of Creation ; for as we have al- 


ready obſery*d, the admitting f two firſt infinite 


Principles, and limiting the Power of God, is fal- 
ling into the greateſt and moſt palpable Contr 
dictions. 


SECT. v. 


WE have now clearly eftabliſh'd the Exiſtence 
of an Intelligent Eternal God, the Crea- 
tor of all Beings, *omniſcient and omnipotent, 


We have demo ate that he could not be the 


Author of the Evil which is in this Univerſe, 
and that we are quite ignorant of the Cauſe of 
ſuch Evil; 'tis ſufficient for us to know that 
we ought to ſubmit to Providence, and not to 
attempt to diſcover a Myſtery which we can 
never penetrate, The Searches which the Philo- 
fophers have made into the Origin of Evil, have 
only tended to throw them into Errors pernicious 
to Society. Montaigne ſaid wiſely, That as to 
the Freedom of the Philoſophical Opinions con- 
< cerning Vice and Virtue, *tis a thing on which 
« *tis necdlefs to enlarge. Beſides that, there are 
« ſeveral among them which *tis better to ſupprels 
« than to publiſh to weak Minds.“ Men ought to 
be accuſtom'd to reaſon only upon ſuch Subjed: 


as they can comprehend ; for then they would a 
ve 


1 0 
have the Mortification to find, that after having 
ſtudy'd ſome things a long time, they had leſs 
Knowledge of them than before. There are 


Queſtions wherein the Man who fays at once, 7 


tow nothing of the Matter, makes as great a Pro- 
greſs in one: Moment, as he who has apply'd to 
the Diſcuſſion of them for twenty Years. The 
only Difference betwixt the two Perſons is, that 
the latter, who ſtrives to penetrate into Myſ- 
teries, is commonly guilty of dangerous Errors, 


and is not near ſo wiſe as the former, becauſe he 


thinks that he knows what he really does not, 
The illuſtrious Newton condemn'd the Study of 
all Queſtions which Providence has been pleas'd 
to render incomprehenſible by weak Mortals. 
The Difficulty, ſays M. Voltair, of reconciling 
© the Freedom of our Actions, or, as it is call'd, 

© Free-Agency, with the eternal Forcknowledge 


of God, did not puzzle Newton, becauſe he did 


* not' enter into that Labyrinth. This Free- 
Agency being once eſtabliſh'd, *tis not for us 
© to determine after what manner God foreſaw 
* what we ſhall freely do. We know not in 
* what way God actually ſees what paſſes. We 
- 
0 
0 
0 


have no Idea of his Manner of ſeeing, how 
ſhould we be ſenſible of his Manner of foreſee- 


ing. All theſe Attributes muſt be to us alike in- 


comprehenſible.” Tacitus ſaid a more ſenſible 


thing than £1 the Philoſophers who endeavour'd to 
compr ehend what God has been pleas'd to conceal 
from them. is ſafer and wiſer, ſays this Hiſto- 
tian, to contemplate the Works of the Deity with Re- 
ect, than to endeavour to comprehend them. 


SECT, 
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I ſhall conſider the principal Syſtems upon this Sub- 
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H E Manner in which our Body acts on our 
Soul, and our Soul on our Body, has a very 
great Reſemblance with the Queſtion touching the 
Origin of Evil, and is altogether as impenetrable. 


— 


ject, and ſhew that they are alike doubtful, I wil 


begin with that of Leibnitz. . | 

According to this great Man, the Soul poſſeſſes WW - 
the Faculty of forming all Sorts of Perception, and WW 
even of Senfations ; fo that its State in any one Mo- ; 
ment whatſoever, is a Conſequence of the State WW . 
in which it was the Moment preceding. Thiss „. 
perform'd by certain determinate Laws; conſe WW 7 
quently without the Aid of the Senſes or any ew . 
ternal Action, the Soul has its Perceptions. I ſee Bil - 
the Light, I hear Sound: My Soul itſelf produces i , 
theſe Perceptions; at leaſt they are that Moment Bi ;; 
in the Soul by its natural Conſtitution. The Body WF n 
is a Machine, which God has fram'd in ſuch a n 
manner, that the Laws of Motion are ſufficient WW f. 
to make it produce all the Effects in general which .. 
we obſerve in the Human Body. If Men, ſay th WM 
Leibnitians, are able to frame Machines to imitate WW A 
certain human Actions, why might not God com-: kn 

It 


poſe a Machine to operate wegeg ever 
thing which a Man performs during Life, and to WM ch. 


take in every thing that paſſes in the Human Body! Ml v. 


This being very poſftible to God, we will ſuppole, of 
continue the Leibnitians, a Soul and a Body which tha. 
have ſuch an Agreement together, that the Mo- paſt 
tions of the latter anſwer the Perceptions and De- 

| terminations 


* 


D 
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terminations of the Former. We ſhall thereby 
diſcover the whole of the myſterious Connexion 


between the Soul and the Body. God has fo or- 
der'd it, that every Human Soul has its Body, 
| whoſe Motions are anſwerable to the Alterations 
'W that happen in the Soul. And this is the Har- 
/ mony which was pre-eftabliſh*d before their Cre- 


The more we conſider the Syſtem of M. Leib- 


nz, the more Difficulties we find in it. If it be 


true, as he conceives, that God created the Soul 
in ſuch a Manner, that by Means of the pre- eſta- 
bliſh'd Harmony betwixt them, it has no need of 
receiving any natural Influence from the Body, 
and that the Body is conformable likewiſe to the 


Laws, Men muſt be compar'd to double Pendu- 


for the firſt Motion of the Body neceſſarihy draws 
on the fecond, and the firſt Thought of the Soul 
is indiſpenſibly fucceeded by the ſecond, M. Hayle 
might well ſay, that according to this Syſtem it 
muſt be concluded, that the Body of Julius Cæſar 
ſo exercis'd it's motive Faculty, that from his Birth 
to his Death there was a (continual Progreſs of 
Changes, which anfwer*d exactly to the perpetual 
| Alterations of a certain Soul to that Body un- 
known, and from which it receiv'd no Impreſſion. 


In follows alſo, that this motive Faculty was 
ir chang'd and modify*d punctually according to the 
. Volubility of the Thoughts of the ambitious Spirit 


of Cz/ar, and that it aſſum'd fuch a State rather 
than any other, becauſe the Soul of that Emperor 
pals'd from one certain State to another. But 
„ | this 


Inclinations of the Soul by thoſe pre-eſtabliſh'd 


Jums, or rather to corporal and fpiritual Puppets 
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this were impoſſible. Could a blind Power ſo 
exactly modify itſelf in Purſuance of a Harmony 
often eſtabliſh'd for above ſixty Years ? The eſta- 
bliſh'd Harmony of the Soul and Body of Cæſar 
had continued above forty Years at the time of 
the Battle of Pharſalia, and his Body had all that 
while exercis'd its motive Faculty in ſuch a man. 
ner, that without receiving a new Impreſſion, it 
always conform'd itſelf ſtrictly to all the various 
Thoughts of his Soul. Can a blind Power be ſo 
properly qualify'd in Purfuance of an Impreſſion, 
or if you pleaſe, of a Harmony communicated 
thirty or forty Years paſt, which was never re- 


new'd afterwards, and which was left to itſelf with- 


out having ever had any Knowledge of its Leflon? 
This is not only incomprehenſible, but alſo con- 
trary to Reaſon, A human Machine contains ak 
molt an infinite Number of Organs; it is conti- 
nually expos'd to the Shock. of the Bodies that are 
round it, which by an infinite Variety of Agita- 


tions, excite in it a thouſand forts of Modificati- 


ons. How can it be imagin'd that this pre- eſta 
bliſh'd Harmony ſhould never be diſcompos'd, and 
that it ſhould always go on in the fame Courſe 
without Change or Variation, during the longeſt 
Life, in ſpite of the infinite Variety of the rec 
procal Action of ſo many Organs one upon ano- 
ther, encompaſs'd on all Sides with an infinite 
Number of ſmall Bodies, ſome cold, ſome hot, 
ſome dry, fome moiſt, always active, always fi. 
mulating the Nerves in various manners? I 
impoſſible but the | Correſpondence of the Mo- 
tions of the Body with thoſe of the Soul, mult be 
chang'd by ſo many Cauſes acting in a manner 6 
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oppoſite to each other; nor is it poſſible that ſuch 


Correſpondence ſhould be always conformable to 


the Harmony pre- eſtabliſn'd. 
'Tis vain for the Leibnitians to fay that God is 


capable of making Machines of ſuch curious 


Workmanſhip, that the Voice of a Man, the 
Light reflected on an Object, &c. ſhould ſtrike 
them preciſely where ' tis neceſſary, fo as that they 
may ſtir this way or that. There are but a few 
rigid Carteſians who admit of this Opinion; all the 
others having abandon'd their Maſter's Senti- 


ments upon this Head. As for the other Philoſo- 


phers, they treat this whole Syſtem as a Chimera. 
Moreover, there is not a Carteſian but what has 
abandon'd the Notion of Automatons, if we go to 
extend it to Man ; that is to fay, if we were to 
go ſo far as to maintain that God could make Bo- 
dies which ſhould mechanically perform every 


thing that we ſee perform'd by Men. Iis no Li- 


mitation of the Divine Power to aſſert, that it 


could not make ſuch Machines ; for every thing 


that is admitted in a Subject, muſt neceſſarily be 


proportion'd to its Capacity. The Nature and 


Eftence of Things is ſuch, that the Faculties com- 
municated to the Creature, muſt neceſſarily be 
ſubject to certain Limitations.. There is a Ne- 
celity for every Action of Creatures to be pro- 
portion'd to their Eflence, and that it be per- 
form'd according to the Character which is ſuit- 
able to each of thoſe Creatures; conſequently, 
the Divine Power is no more limited by ſaying, 
that God cannot make ſuch Machines, than by 
alerting, that he cannot create Matter without 


Extent, 


Therefore, 


o 
abt 
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Therefore, the Hypotheſis of M. Leibnitz ought 


be rejected as impoſſible, becauſe it not only con- 


tains greater Difficulties than that of the Automa- 
tens, but deſtroys the Nature of things, and 
changes their Effence. It eſtabliſhes a continual 
Harmony between two Subſtances, which not 
only do not act one upon the other, but which 


have no Knowledge one of the other. | 
If the Concert pre-eſtabliſh'd betwixt the Soul 
and the Body is ſuch as M. Leibnitx pretends ; if 


it is unalterable and abfolutely neceſſary; if the 
State which the Soul is in at any one Moment 
whatſoever, is a neceſſary Conſequence of the 
State which it was in the Moment before ; and if 


the Body always correſponds exactly with the Al. | 


terations that happen in this Soul, what becomes 
of Human Liberty? Is it not intirely annihilated? 


All that the Leibnitiaus ſay to ſalve the Freedom 


and Contingency of human Actions, is to no Pu- 
poſe. They will never make us comprehend that, 
while a preceding Thought abſolutely determines 
that which follows it; and while the Motions f 
the Body always neceſſarily anſwer thoſe Thoughts, 
there remains any Shadow of Free-Agency. | 
commit a Crime ; 1 ftab a Man ; this Thought of 
mine was a neceſſary Conſequence of that which 
1 entertain'd a Moment before, and the latter 
was occaſion'd by an abfolute Cauſe, by another 
Thought. Thus, from one Thought to another, 
the ſirſt which I conceiv'd as ſoon as I had a Being, 
brought me of neceflity to kill a Man, and all tht 
Motions of my Body always tally'd exactly to 
thoſe Thoughts, without either the Soul's eve 
acting on the Body, or the Body on the Soul; but 


the whole is perform'd in Conſequence of tis 
. Harmon 
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Harmony pre-eftabliſh*'d. To this I anſwer what 

a Poet ſays on a Subject not ſo incredible. The 
Jaw, Apollo, may, if he pleaſe, believe it, but, , for 
my Part, I will not. 


SECT. VI. 


Pri s Syſtem of 0: caſtonal Canfes, 
is ſcarce more probable than that of the pre- 
e/lablijh'd Harmony of M. Leibnitz. There is the 
WH fame inſurmountable Difficulty in both Hypo- 
WH theſes, viz. That there is no true Communica- 
— properly ſpeaking, betwixt the Soul and the 
ody. 
; They who admit of Occaſi anal Cauſes, pretend 
chat God himſelf is the immediate Author of the 
Union we ſee betwixt the Soul and the Body. 
God acts perpetually for maintaining and preſerv- 
ing ſuch Union; he is, as one may ſay, the ge- 
| neral Mover of all Bodies, and the Author of all 
their Motions ; and he acts in Purſuance of the 
Will of that Soul whoſe Body he moves. For 


I WY inftance, my Soul is willing to move my Arm, 
and God moves it. I am elm to throw a 
h WW >tone, God extends my Arm, applies my Hand 


to the Stone, makes me take fait hold of it. All 
theſe different Motions are perform'd exactly 
while I am inclin'd to the thing, but I have no 
ſhare in it; *tis God who is the immediate Au- 
thor of the whole. Nevertheleſs, as they are all 
along ſtrictly conformable to my Will, I think 1 
an the Cauſe of theſe different Motions. | 

According to Pere Mallebranche, the Caſe is the 
lame with che Soul as it is with the Body, God 
iS 


_ 
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is the immediate Author of the Perceptions that 
ariſe in it: And when foreign Bodies act upon 
our Nerves, God gives to our Soul the Percepti- 
ons that are conformable to the Motion of our 
Nerves. While my Hand halds a Stone, and 
graſps it, I do not feel the Stone, but God give 
me the Perception of feeling it. A Bell rings, 
which occaſions a Vibration of the Air that ftrike 
th: Drum of my Ear: I have the Perception of 
the Sound, but this Senſation properly depend; 
neither on the Agitation of the Air, nor on the 
Motion which that Agitation produces in an 
of my Nerves. Theſe two Cauſes are only Os 
caſi mal Cauſes; the immediate Cauſe is God who 
gives my Sou] this Perception. Finally, accord: 
ing to Father Mallebranche and his Diſciples, Gol 
is not only the immediate Author of the Unic 
which we obſerve betwixt the Sou] and the Body, 
but alſo of the Communication of that Motion 
which is made when one Body ſtrikes againſt any. 
ther. I throw a Bowl, which happens to fri ſbe. 
another and put it in Motion God not only cv tic 
tends my Arm, makes me handle the Bowl, ad 
deliver it, but he eives the Motion to this Boy 
and to the other which it ſtruck. 

This Syſtem is attended with very near, if nd 
quite, the ſame Difficulty as that of the Pre gf 
lid Harmony. They are both liable to this 
that if they were true, the Motions which d 
pend on the free Determinations of Men, woul 
often diſturb the general Laws, by virtue « 
which, all the Motions of Bodies are anſwerabl 
to one another ; and any new Motion which di 
not take place purely by the Laws of Nature 


might be produc'd by the Will of a Man, thous 
i 


£261 


this 1 d only by God's Intervention, and he 
was the immediate Author of it. 

'Tis not arguing philoſophically to have perpe- 
tual Recourſe to God's Concurrence for explain- 
ing every Phænomenon; tis rather an Imitation 
of thoſe wretched Poets, who being at a Loſs how 
to unravel the Plot of their Play, have recourſe to 
a Prodigy, or a Deity. 

It does not comport with the Divins Wiſdom 
that God ſhould always act by extraordinary Me- 
thods; and, according to this Syſtem, the Union 
of the Soul and the Body becomes a perpetual 


Miracle. *Tis much more natural to think that 


God, by his Wiſdom and Almighty Power, has 
abliſh'd general Rules to which both the Body 
ind the Soul are alike conformable, in ſuch a 
manner, that every Thought anſwers to a deter- 


minate Motion in the Body, and the Soul in its 
Turn is affected every Moment by the Conſtitu- 


tion and actual State of the Body. Experience 
ſbews us that God has eſtabliſh'd a reciprocal Ac- 
tien hetwixt the Soul and the Body, and that ſuch 
Action is a Conſequence of a general Law ; for 
whenever the Soul ſuffers, the Body feels the Dif- 
temper ; and whenever the Order of any Part of 
the Body is diſturb'd, the Will is no longer go- 
vern'd by Reaſon; and the Man loſes his Liberty 
hen his Underſtandioy i is diſtracted. . 
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vrhich it receives from the Body, and that the 
Body in its Turn makes certain Motions accord- 


Soul. How 1s it poſſible that a Body can be 


is it poſſible alſo that a Subſtance which has no 


moves; it muſt be my Soul therefore which-gives 
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SEC T. MI. 


Think 'tis evident that God has conſtituted 3 

reciprocal Action betwixt the Soul and the 
Dy ; but ſuch Action does not ſeem to me to be 
the Conſequence of the Union eftabliſh'd between 
thoſe two Subſtances by ſuch as maintain the Syſ- 
tem of Influence. They pretend that the Soul 
conceives Perceptions according to the Impreſſions | 


J 


ing to the Impreſſions which it receives from the 
mov'd by any thing which has not Parts? How 


Extent, can receive Impreſſions from an extend- 
ed Subſtance? I am inclin'd to move my Arm, 
ſay the Advocates for Influence, and my Arm 


this Motion to my Arm. I anfwer, that this is 
no Proof that the Soul communicates a certain 
Motion to the Arm, but only that the Inclination 
to move, and the Motion concur together. We 
ought not from thence to conclude, that the Soul 


1 5 ates this Motion. 


The Air, ſay the Advecates for ene comes Wl me 
and ſtrikes the Drum of my Ear, communicates t 
Motion to one of my Nerves, and the Senfation 
of Sound is that very Moment communicated to Sub 
my Soul ; the Rays of the Sun enter into my Eye, Ret 
{tir another Nerve, and my Soul ſees the Light. My WM _ | 
Body therefore muſt neceſſarily have the Power of Gr 


acting immediately upon my Soul. I deny that re 
TT, theſe 


12171 
theſe Senſations and Preceptions are a Conſe- 
quence of this Power; for if the Nerves act as M. 
Eraveſand has very rightly obſerv'd by their Mo- 
tion upon the Soul, either thoſe Nerves muſt by 
ſuch Action loſe their Motion, or not. If they 
don't loſe it, there muſt be ſomething which by 

is Reſiſtance hinders them from loſing it, at the 
ſame time re-eſtabliſhing their Motion while it is 
loſing it. Now, in either of theſe Caſes there muſt 
be Reſiſtance ; for it is impoſſible to conceive of 
a Body acting by its own Motion without ſome- 
thing reſiſting it. It muſt needs be, therefore, 
either that the Soul reſiſts in order to deſtroy or 
diminiſh the Motion of the Nerve, or at leaſt, in 
caſe it does not diminiſh it, to ſupply the Dimi- 
nution which is a neceſſary Conſequence of the 
Action of the Body. But that which is not ma- 
terial cannot reſiſt a Body, The Soul has neither 
Breadth, Length, nor Depth, therefore it cannot 
reſiſt either for deſtroying, or diminiſhing, or for 
ſupplying the Diminution of the Motion of a 
Nerve; therefore the Nerves cannot act by their 
Motion upon the Soul, becauſe the Idea of Re- 
ſiſtance cannot be ſeparated from that of Action, 
_ the Nature of the Soul does not ſuffer it to 
reſiſt. ny 
The ſame Difficulties occur when the Soul 
moves the Body; for the latter muſt reſiſt, that 
is to ſay, act upon the Soul which moves it. But 
how can this reciprocal Action take place upon a 
oubſtance, the Eſſence of which is repugnant to 
Reſiſtance? : | 
| The Advocates of Influence would gain no more 
Ground by faying, that in the Action of the Soul 
upon the Body, the Soul gives by the Will a new 
YoOleth L Determination 


Determination to the Motion of the animal Spi- 


cannot be mov'd without another Body to impel 


a Body? The Light of Nature, Experience, every 
thing tell us, and plainly ſhew to us, that nothing 


the Argument by which they endeavour to autho- 


ra) 


rits; for the Animal Spirits being Bodies, they 


them. But the Will of the Soul is not a Body, 
how then can it move them ? How can one thing 
act upon another, make an Effort upon it, put | 
it in Motion, without a mutual Contact of the 
Mover and the thing moved, and a real Pulſation? 
Now, how could this Pulſation be made without 


but Bodies can touch and be touched. 
Some Philoſophers who make the Soul material, M - 
think they gain a great Advantage from the Im-: 
poſſibility which the other Philoſophers find them- y 


ſelves under of explaining the Union of the Soul MI , 


and the Body: They ſay, that Influence has no- 


thing in it but what is rational, and-very natural, 5 


according to their Syſtem, becauſe the Soul is ca. ne 
pable of acting in a mutual Contact with the MI 7 
Body. But theſe Philoſophers don't conſider, that of 


riſe their Error, has no Solidity in it; for, if the 
Soul be corporal, I aſk them what it is then that 
moves the Soul when it makes a Motion to more 
the Body? If they tell me that it moves of itſelf, 
I anſwer, that *tis impoſſible for a Body to pals 
from one State to another, without receiving 1 
real Pulſation from ſomething that gives Motion, 
And if they ſay that God moves the Soul by hu 
Almighty Power, and that tis from him it te. ,,,, 
ceives all the different Motions by which it is 28, U fon 
tated, and which it afterwards communicates i ;. | 
the Body, I would beg them to conſider that ths 


Opinion is liable to all the Objections which I 
g f Otbe 
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ether Syſtems are, that it requires a perpetual - 
Miracle, as well as the Syſtem of the Occaſional 
Cauſes ; nay, that there are other Objections 
againſt it of yet greater Force; for it ſeems repug- 
nant to the cleareſt Notions, that the Soul is ca- 
pable of Extenſion, and we perceive nothing in 
common between Thought and any of the known 
Properties of the Body, It ſeems evident to 
me; that the Faculty of thinking cannot be the 
Attribute of an extended Being. Every thing 
which has Extent, has Parts, and every thing 
which is conſiſtent with Extent is conſiſtent 
at the ſame time with its Parts. Now if an ex- 
tended Being was capable of thinking, Thought 
would neceſſarily be entire in each of the Points 
of its Extent ; which is an Abſurdity, or elſe it 
muſt be diffus'd through the whole Extent of it, 
and by Conſequence diviſible in it ſelf, which is 
no leſs an Abſurdity. Therefore *tis plain that 
Thought and Extenſion cannot be the Attributes 
of one and the ſame Subject. 


SECT. 


T7 E have now demonſtrated that tis impoſ- 
ſible for a Perception of the Soul to be the 
Effect of the Motion of a Nerve; and now we 
have prov'd, that the Syſtem of Influence is not 
more ſolid than that of the pre-eftabliſh'd Harmony 
and occaſional Cauſes, Nevertheleſs it does not 
from thence follow, that all Influence ought 
to be rejected; and if due Attention be given to 
lome things we ſhall eafily be convinc'd, that there 
muſt be an Influence of ip Body on the Soul, * 
| 2 


tas? 


of the Soul on the Body. But this Influence is 
entirely unknown to us, and we have no Idea of 
the Manner in which it operates ; we know in- 
deed that it acts, but nothing more. All the Ar- 
guments of the greateſt Philoſophers on this Sub- 
ject are but learned Reveries and ſublime Conjec- 
tures. | 

The minuteſt Perceptions of the Soul which 
have any Connection with the determinate Mo- 
tions of the Body, and, on the other hand, the 
Motions of the Body which correſpond preciſely 
with certain Determinations of the Soul, ſhew a 
reciprocal Influence in theſe two Subſtances, but 
give us no Inſight into the Manner after which 
ſuch Influence operates. How can we poſhbly 
know it, ſince the Nature of the Soul is conceal'd 
from us? We know that 'tis a Being which has 
Ideas, which compares them together; but we 
don't know the Subject with which theſe Proper- 
ties correſpond, We know very little more as to 
what concerns the Nature of the Body. We know 
that it has Extent, Depth, Impenetrability ; but 
our Underſtanding does not extend fo far as to 
know the Nature of the Subject in which tho 
Properties reſide : How ſhould we then diſcover 
the Union of two Subſtances of which we have 
only very narrow Notions ? 
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C3; R Tonorance in fo many things, even uct 
as pals i in ourſelves, ought to render us mo- 
deft and reſerv'd; but Van: ity Carries us away, and 
we are for diſcovering Myiteries that are the ml 
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impenetrable. We are like a Man who, though 
ſcarce able to walk four Steps without leaning on 
his Staff, and without-the Danger-of a Fall, ſhould 
attempt to run in a rugged Way without Help 
or any Support. Is there any Notion fo extrava- 
gant? We fall into the moſt monſtrous Errors, 
we fill our Imagination with Chimeras, and think 
we are Perſons of very great Learning when we 
have thought of any Arguments that have but a 
Semblance of Truth, and we make uſe of them 
to give Authority to our Viſions as if they were 
indeed evident Facts. 

We ſhould be a hundred times wiſer than we. 
are, if we only apply'd ourſelves to underſtand the 
Truths which it has pleas'd God to place within 
our Capacity of diſcovering : He has given us Ta- 
lents to diſcern and to know every thing that may 
be of uſe to us; but the reſt he has conceal'd from 
our Sight; ſo that if we look ever ſo long, our 
Eyes will never be able to take in what he has not 
ſorm'd within their Ken. 


END of the REFTIEOI IONS. 
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Re 
MapemMoisELLE de COC HO IS, 
CONCERNING 


The INx coNVENIEN CIES that are ieh 
from LEARNING. 


HAVE juſt now been reading 
our REFLECTIONS on ſeveral me- 
1 1 taphyſical Queſtions. In fifteen or 
Hs twenty Pages you have advanc'd 

more Truths than are to be found in 
bing creat, unwieldy Volumes written by certain 
Philoſophers, which are priz'd by many Perſons 


extoll'd by many others, becauſe they hope to be 
commended in turn by their Authors. I am 
charm'd at the Perſpicuity with which you treat 
of Subjects that ſeem the moſt perplex'd and ab- 


ſtrated, I would adviſe you to keep up alway: 
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to this Way of writing, it being a Gift that you 


have receiv'd from Heaven, which is very ſparing; 


of it to others. Tis eaſy for the great Number of 
Pedants, who are ſpread like a Deluge over the 
Republic of Learning, to make ſome judicious 
Reflections, which are drown'd in an Ocean of 
abſurd and impertinent Arguments; but none ex- 
cept thoſe of a fine Genius are capable of know- 

ing preciſely what is neceſſary to be faid, and of 
explaining it in ſuch a Manner as may make a 


ſtrong Impreſſion on the Mind. 


You ought to apply yourſelf to the datly Im- 
provement of the Talents with which Nature has 
endued you; for the Encomia which many cele- 
brated Writers have been pleas'd to betiow upon 
you in their Works would not produce the Effect 
they hop'd for, if they did not make you fonder 


of the Arts and Sciences. You have made a hap- 


py Progreſs in your Career, you have ſurmounted 
the Difficulties that were enough to have ſtopp'd 


vou; and you have ſoon attain'd to that Perſec- 
tion which Authors ſeldom arrive at without 
great Pain and Perplexity, You have but 
lightly felt the Inconveniencies that attend Learn- 


ing, and you have been encourag'd by the 


Suffrages of many learned Men eſteem'd by the 
Public; who have by their Approbation gain'd you 


that of the Public. How many Writers of Me- 


rit have ſtruggled for Years together againſt the 
Vexation and Cares that ſeem to be unavoidably 


attach'd to the Condition of Men of Learning? 
The Career of Wit is even more rugged than that 
of Fortune ; and the Courtier can raiſe himſelf 


with leſs Difficulty than the Author. 
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now does you ſo much Honour. 
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However you have by the way felt fome of the 
Inconveniencics that accompany Learning, which 
muſt have given you an Idea of thoſe "hat you 

have ecſcap'd. Remember what you ſuffer'd 
from the Exprefions of ſome People, who, either 
from Envy, Hatred, or Prejudice, pretended that 
you were only the Author of the Novelle Ca- 
lautes, which came out with your Name; and 
that you did not write the other Works b 
you publiſh'd, Notwithſtanding the Mildnel 
of your Temper, notwithſtanding all your Philo- 
ic phy, notwithſtanding your Indifference for Cen- 
ſure founded upon Prejudice or Paſſion, I have 
fometimes obſerv'd how you have been fretted 
and vex'd. If you had not had a ſtrong Goüſt for 
Learning, you would have been tempted to haye 
abandon'd that Application to Things which 
No doubt you 


remember what a certain Wit of our Acquaint- 


. ; 
5 > x 


ance ſaid to you one day by way of Banter upon 
this Head. He propos'd to you to maintain fome 


public Theſes of Philoſophy; he faid it would be 


a very fine Sight to ſee a young Lady of but twenty 
Years of Age ſitting in Cathedra denying Majors, 
and proving Minors. He pretended it would have 

been a greater Curioſity than that Indian whom the 
Abbé de Choiſy wiſh'd the Miſſionaries had ſent 
from Siam to France to grant reverſionary Livings 
to the Clergy of Paris, and to ſbeid his back Face to 


A. Grandin and the whole Sorbonne, talking very 


Properiy at the fame time of the ONE-THREE-GOD. 


You was not in a good Humour enough to laugh 
at this Propoſition ; ; nor had you a befter Reliſh 
for one that I made to you, which would not 
have put you to fo much Trouble, I _— fain 

. 1ave 


E 
have had you, in the Preſence of three great Scho- 
lars, compoſe ſome learned Diſſertation upon the 
Place where the Pillar ſtands into which Lot's 
Mie was metamorphos'd, and upon the Nature 
of the Salt of which it is form'd. In treating of 
this Subject you would infallibly have made men- 
tion of the authentic Miracle reported by the Au- 


thor of the Poem intituled Carmen Sodom, and 
aſcrib'd to Tertullian. The Author affirms, that 


the Pillar of Salt into which that Woman was 
turn'd was ſtill ſubſiſting in his Time, and that 


Muliebria paticbatur. 


Dicitur et viuens alin jam corpore, ſexus 


Aunificos ſolito diſpungere Janguans Men ſer. 


Another Author reports the ſame thing as Ter- 
tallian ; ; which additional Teſtimony would have 
diſcover'd your great Learning, To the Autho- 


rity of the Ancients you might have join*d that of 


a modern Writer, vis. a venerable Lutheran Mi- 
niſter, who has written a Diſſertation to prove 
the ſaid Pillar {till exiſting in our Days, but that 
probably God had thrown a Miſt about it to con- 
ceal it from the Sight of Travellers. When your 
Work vas finiſh'd you had nothing more to do, 
than to put a Certificate at the End of it fign*d by 
the three Doctors who ſaw you write it, and then 
to have got this authentic Teſtimony of your pro- 
found Learning regiſtred in the Journals which 
are the Archives of the Republic of Letters. Rail- 
Jery apart. — If you durſt, you would have been 
angry with us; but you ſifted your natural Incli- 
nation, becauſe you was apprehenſive that we 
Lould * you with Want of Courage. 

* 1 was 


Tas]. 

*Twas not out of Moderation that you did not 
ſhew your Reſentment, but to keep up your Re- 
putation with us for that philoſophical Genius 
which your Enemies, or ſome Perſons that know 

ou not, wanted to rob you of. In ſhort, be 
this as it will, your Uneaſinefs was of no long 
Continuance ; the Public has done Juſtice to you; 
and many learned Men of Diſtinction have antici- 
pated the Approbation of the Public by their own, 
Lou have avoided the two Precipices that line the 
Road which leads the Learned to Fame ; which 
two Precipices are Contempt and Hatred. Writers 
whoſe Works miſcarry fall down the former, be- 
ing not ſo much as eriticis'd, becauſe they are 
not known; and Perſons of Genius are a long 
while: before they are out of danger of Ruin 
from the latter. Jealouſy and Envy rouſe their 
Serpents to hiſs in the very face of Merit. The 


bare Poſſeſſion of commendable Qualities furniſhes 


one half of Mankind with a Cauſe of Hatred and 


is an ample Field for their Criticiſm. TI grant 


that you are endued with every thing that can 
contribute to the Happineſs and Reputation of an 
Author. You have Wit, you have Learning, 
ou love the Arts and Sciences, and you culti- 

vate them. You are ſprightly, amiable, good- 
natur*d, polite; you are neither vain nor am- 
bitious. Theſe are in your Sex engaging Qualities, 
and capable of gaining you Hearts : But you are 
groſsly miſtaken if you think to pleaſe every body. 
Reſt contented that you have the Majority ; in 
which I think you are very happy. Tho' your 
Virtue and Talents ſeem to demand that you 
ſhould have Juſtice done you by all to whom you 
are known, yet there are many who will {ti]] bate 
you, 
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you, and endeayour to prejudice you with thoſe 
who admire you. Such is the World we live in, 
that this is an Injuſtice which you mult expect. 

There are ſeveral different Sorts of Men, whom 
God ſeems to have plac'd in the World purely to 
exerciſe the Patience of Authors. All Countries 
ſwarm with a certain Set of People, who pretend 
to paſs Sentence on the Works of Authors, with- 


out having any Taſte or Knowledge. They talk 


without knowing what they ſay, and talk too as 
dogmatically as if they were thoroughly Maſters of 
the Subjects on which they give their Verdict. If 
Verſe happens to be the Subject, they are Poets; 
if a Point of Hiſtory be ſtarted, they are Hiſto- 
rians; and if a metaphyſical Doubt is to be clear'd 
up, they are Philoſophers. In ſine, thoſe People, 
if you will take their Words for it, are univerſal 
Scholars, tho' all their Knowledge is intolerable 
Impudence. Nevertheleſs they have an Influence 
upon the Fate of Men of Letters. For, as De- 
ſpreaux ſays, One Blockhead is always ſure -4 4 
greater to admire him; and the Deciſion of a Fool 
is recciv'd as an Oracle by other Fools, who ſe- 
duce even more. | . 
There's another Tribe of Cenſors, not leſs im- 
pertinent than the Herd of Fools, but more dan 
gerous; and theſe are Critics by Profeſſion, who 
ſhew an Air of Diſlike, and even Averſion, to 
every Compolition they ſee, think the beſt but 
moderate, and if they commend any Paſlages in 
an excellent Work, tis not ſo much to do juſtice 
to thoſe Pailages, as for the ſake of having an Op- 
portunity to condemn the reſt of it with the more 
Semblance of Equity. They affect to appear 


impartial, and by that means do more hurt, I hey 
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ſell the Praiſe they give at ſo dear a Rate, that 


their Commendation is almoſt as extravagant and 


as hurtful as their Criticiſms... 

We meet with many Perſons in Life, who, 
tho* they have not the Self-conceit nor the Preju- 
dice of the Fools, nor the Gall nor Knavery of 


the profeſs'd Critics, yet often do harm by their 


too great Credulity. They are like thoſe Wea- 
ther-cocks that turn with every Wind : They 
never ſpeak their own Senſe, but only what they 
hear others ſay, of whoſe Opinion they endeavour 
to be inform'd before they give their own. If 


they happen to be in company with a Man that 


rails at a Work, they become his Eccho, and 
blame the Whole entirely, condemning the Good 
alike with the Bad. If they meet with another 
Man who approves of the very ſame Piece, they 
alter their Opinion, comment it in hke manner, 
and eccho its Praiſe as they did before its Cenſure. 
Theſe People are as weak in their Underſtanding 
as they are in Courage. They don't think, but 
are mov'd, like Clockwork, by the different Im- 
preſſions which they receive f rom thoſe with whom 
they aflociate. 

There's another Claſs of Judges of the Per⸗ 


formances of Authors, who are not ſo venture- 


ſome as thoſe Camelion-Critics of whom J have 


juſt given the Deſcription. Theſe are very 


doughty Cenfors, and yet are altogether mute. 
They condemn without either ſpeaking or writing, 
They have an Art, like the Pantomimes, and only 
expreſs themſelves by their Geſture and their 
Looks. If you aſk. their Opinion of a new Book, 
they anſwer by a ſcornful Smile, or ſnuffing up of 
the Noſe, Which concealing their Ignorance hin- 
| „ 
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ders them from ſaying filly things, and ſrom èn- 
tering into Diſcourſe upon a Subje& which they 


know nothing of. If any one, not ſatisfy'd with 


their Sneer, requires a more definitive Deciſion, 
they ſhrug up their Shoulders : This is a Sen- 
tence againſt which there can be no Appeal: And 
if they are preſs'd farther, they either turn upon 
the Heel, or ſhift the Converfation. | : 
The Ancients have very great Men among their 
Admirers ; but there are ſome who profeſs an E- 
ſteem for them, not becauſe they know their 


Beauties, but becauſe they furniſh them with a 
Pretext to condemn every thing that is done by 


the Moderns, When they hear a new T ragedy 
zpplauded, they cry, Alas! who that has read 
Sophocles and Euripides can bear fuch Stuff as this? 
If the Subject of Diſcourſe be a Plea or an Ha- 
rangue, the modern Orators are not to com- 
pare with Demo/thenes and Cicero. After all, one 
half of theſe People know nothing more of the 
Ancients than their Names ; but this is enough 
tor their Purpoſe, becaufe thoſe Names ferve them 
to condemn the Moderns, and to give a Colour to 


the Jealouſy which preys upon them, ad the 


Envy that prompts them to declaim. 


You may think perhaps that ſo many imperti- 
nent Judges are only to be found among the Men 


but if you do you are miſtaken, for the Number 


of ſuch ridiculous Cenſors is not leſs in your Sex. 
There are many Women who make all Merit 


conſiſt only in Beauty. They mind nothing but 


their Form or Figure; and whatever has not ſome 
Kelation' to this they think either ridiculous or in- 


ficniicant, They are ſo exceſſively fond of their 


Snape, that they don t even regulate their Food by the 


Demand 
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Demand of their Health, or of their Appetite, but 


by their Deſire to be either lean or plump, To | 


ſuch Women the Sciences ſeem a very ſenſeleſs 


Employment. What's Hiſtory good for, ſay 


* they? does the Hair take better Root by it? 


Does Poetry give the Face a freſher Colour, or | 
© Eloquence render the Complexion fairer? The 


6 Pains that are neceſſary to acquire theſe Talents 
make one homely ; ſo much Reading is enough 
to cauſe blood-ſhot Eyes. Is it not better for 


W aA _RXx 


them Pedants, than that the ſparkling Luſtre of 
their Eyes ſhould fade? Give them leave to talk; 


Age will ſoon make them change their Note. 


Time, which is always on the Wing, will ſtrip 
them of their Beauty in a very few Years. As 
they never conſider'd that they had a Soul, when 


the Body has loſt what they count its Ornament, 


they will, in the Eyes even of their Admirers, be 
no more than deform'd Automata. They will 


then lament that they have not a ſure Remedy in 
their Mind againſt the Contempt of the Public; 


and finding their Repentance to no purpoſe, they 
will, from mere Envy, hate thoſe ſame Sci- 
ences, which they formerly contemn'd out of 
Fade. DE 

There are among the Women certain Pedants 


and Pretenders to Wit, who boldly give their 


Judgment of Compoſitions. Your Sex, in ſhort, 
produces all the ridiculous Creatures that are in 
ours, and ſuch as pretend to aſcertain the Deſtiny 
of Authors. In all Cities, there are Aſſemblies, 
wherein certain Women preſide, who have ac- 
quir'd a Right to themſelves of paſſing irrevocable 


Decrees upon all new Books. "Theſe Sentences 
| MM he 


Women to be ignorant of things that only make | 
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are applauded, and receiv'd with a blind Submiſ- 
hon by ſome Smatterers in Learning, who have 
nothing to recommend them but the Praiſe they 


receive from thoſe Women, betwixt whom and 


ſuch half-learned Coxcombs there's a reciprocal 
Commerce of Praiſe and Criticiſm. Each of them 
praiſes for the ſake of being prais'd again, and con- 
demns what the others condemn, that they may 
blame what is bland by themſelves. Theſe Wo- 


men affect a magiſterial Gravity in their Diſcourſe, 


and even in their Behaviour ; they never think 


any Learning profound enough, nor any Thought 


ſufficiently conſider d. They read no Books leſs 
than Folios, for fear leſt they ſhould be thought to 
caſt their Eyes on thoſe of Amuſement, and they 
ſaddle their Noſes with great Spectacles, that they 


may look the wiſer. 


'There are ſome Women who zre the very Re- 


verſe of thoſe. They are not the Head of any 


Sect, and have not Eſteem enough for the Learned 


to wiſh to live with them. They read no Books 


but ſuch as are merely diverting, and they think 


all infipid, where there is not a Song, an Epigram, 
a Ballad, a Comedy, or a Romance, They call 
every Man a Babbler who argues the Caſe, and 
treat every Woman as a Pedant, who reads 
or writes any thing that does not relate to Love 
and Gallantry. There's no Medium with them; 
ſo that a 1 muſt either talk in the Loyes's 


Strain, or hold his Tongue. 
Were I to repreſent all the Inconveniencies that 


are inſeparable from Literature, I ſhould never 
have done. I will now, in few Words, give 
you a faint Sketch of thoſe which I have ſuffer'd 
ince it was my Misfortune to conunence Authar, 


The 


tedious and troubleſome Voyage. When I had 
written the two firſt Volumes of the LETTREs 
Jvorves *, notwithſtanding all the Precaution |] 
-had taken to conceal it, I was ſoon known to be 


Pamphlets ſerv'd only to make my Book known, 


Eb is 

The Compariſon of the Vexation I have ſuffer'd 
with the Satisfaction which you have had will con- 
vince you better than any thing I could poſſibly 
ſay to you, how eaſily you have croſs'd the ſtormy 
Sea on which ſo many Men of Learning make a 


the Author. I paid the Tribute which every 
Work applauded by the Public mult pay to cer- 
tain Critics by Profeſſion. There came out thirty- 
four Pamphlets againſt my Book in leſs than 
a Year; the Titles of which neither you nor the 


Public ever heard of to this Day, except per- 


haps of theſe, viz. The Rabbi Iſaac convicted of a 
Lye: The wandering Jew confuted : The Chriſtian 


Letter, by way of Antidote to the fixty-eighth Jew- 


] 
iſh Letter : An Examination of periodical Wark: Ml © 
A Correſpondence betwixt Ariſtæus and Lyſander, M * 
by way of Anſwer to the Lettres Juives. All theſe Ml * 


by which means the four laſt Volumes ſold the 
better. Nevertheleſs, inſtead of refleCting that F 


Criticiſms never prejudice a Performance which ©< 
is good for any thing; and that they vanih MI P. 
while the Work ſtands its ground, I gave myſcit Ml ©* 
the Trouble to anſwer five. or ſix of the unfortu M C. 
nate Scribblers; but ſo far was I from puniſhing om 
them, that I anſwer'd their Hopes. They hal Je 
not attack'd me, if they had not thought that | 1 
| j 
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ſhould draw them out of that Obſcurity which 
they would have remain'd in for their Lives: Their 
Delign ſucceeded, and the Harm which I had pro- 
pos'd to do them turn'd to their Benefit. 

T thought to have been at reſt after I had finiſh*d 
my Lettres Juiues ( Anglice the Jewiſh Spy) but 
they procur'd me Enemies more dangerous than 
wretched Authors. Many Perſons thought them- 


ſelves oblig'd, in Conſcience, to perſecute me. I 


was the Victim of the miſtaken Zeal of many 
good Men; and netwithſtanding all the Proteſta- 
tions Which I made, I had the Mortification to 
be reckon'd as a Man who entertain'd dangerous 
Opinions. I compos'd ſeveral Apologies for my 


dentiments, which I prefix'd to the various Edi- 


tions that were publiſh'd of the Lettres Juives. 
My Arguments did not convince thoſe who had 
condemn'd me, nor has Time defeated their Preju- 
dice; for tho? I have been nine Vears paſt proteſting 
apainſt the Injuſtice which they do me, I cannot 
alter their Opinion. I had other Adverſaries as 
dangerous as thoſe whoſe Devotion had been of- 
tended by my Writings : Theſe were People who 
complain'd that J had abus'd their Nation. I had 
paſs'd ſome Jokes upon the Swiſs, which I did 
not think would have been attended with any 
Conſequence ; for I was always perſuaded that 


there are a great many very ingenious Men in 
| Stifforland ; and there's particularly one learned 


Man in that Country, to whoſe Judgment [I 
would ſubmit myſelf as freely as to that of our 
beſt Academicians, I was ſeverely attack'd by 
ſeveral Writers of Lauſanne, to which I immedi- 
ately return'd a very modeſt Anſwer. I own'd 


that I was in the Wrong; and in the next Edi- 
| tion 
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tion alter'd what I had faid in the former, But 
the Acknowledgment of my Error did not con. 
tent thoſe Authors, who made it a Point to be 
always finding Fault with me, and attack'd me 
again, I was under a Neceſſity of reſuming my | 
Weapons. I made my Defence ; and giving 
way to my Reſentment, did that Juſtice a ſe- 
cond time which I ow'd to fo laudable a Nation 
as the Helvetic Body; but I anſwer'd my Adver- 
ſaries very ſmartly, and by Conſequence I made 
them my implacable Enemies. The Pleaſure of 
getting the Laughers on my Side, has often coſt 
me much more than it was worth, No ſooner 
was my Quarrel at an End with the S$i/s, but 
the Spaniards pick'd another with me that was 
more violent. All the Dons that were at the 
Hague declaim'd againſt my LETTRES Jurves 
(the Few:/h Spy ; ) they pretended that I had not 
done Juſtice to the Spaniards, and that I had 
watch'd every Opportunity to run down their 
Nation. After long murmuring, they declar'd 
War againſt me all at once, by a very abuſive Ma- 
nifeſto which they got inſerted in the Bibliotheque 
Franpoiſe, Tome 23. The Piece was written by a 
worthy Man of Learning, well known in the Re- 
public of Letters. I had been us'd for ſome time 
to Literary Squabbles ; and little thinking that 
the Perſon who had wrote againſt me was en- 
gag'd to it by the Nature of his Employment, 
and to do a Pleaſure to the Miniſter of a Prince 
upon whom he depended, I wrote an Epiſtle Di- 
dicatory to him, wherein I laſh'd him very ſe- 
verely, to the Satisfaction of the Public, who 
then laugh'd heartily at it, as every Reader does 
now who ſees it; but J wiſh I had never _— 
J 


cc Tn. 
My Anſwer had a quite contrary Effect to what 


expected. I hop'd that it would put my Enemies 
to Silence, but it aggravated them. They reſolv'd 


to publiſh a certain Paper againſt my LeTTRES 
Jurves, and they put their Project in execution 
tor there came out a Pamphlet againſt me twice a 
Week. I reſolv'd to demoliſh it, and thought ei- 
ther That, or my Honour, muſt fall. So unreaſon- 


able a Notion was only excuſable in Conſideration 


of the ſhort Space of time that I had been a Citi- 


_ zen of the Republic of Letters. My Bookfeller 


argu'd much more ſenſibly when he advis'd me to 
let ſuch a ricketty Piece, which had been in Ago- 
nies ever ſince it ſaw the Light, dye a natural 


Death. I was too much incens'd to follow his 


Advice. I wanted to have the Pleaſure of being 


the chief Demoliſher of that Paper. I began my 


Lettres Cabaliſtiques, and had ſcarce done half of the 
Volume, but the Compoſition of my Adverſaries 


fell to the Ground, and was ſo far forgot, that I 


don't believe there are thirty Perſons in all Eu- 
rope who know that there was ſuch a Paper. Tis 
true, I don't believe there ever was a Perform- 
ance, fo wretched and ſo badly written. 

After the gaining of this Victory, I had a lit- 
tle breathing Time, which I employ'd in mak- 


ing a new Edition of my Philoſaphie du Bon Sens, 


and in continuing my Memoirs of the Republic of 
Letters, and my Lettres Cabaliſtigues. The Ap- 
plication I gave to all theſe Works impair'd my 
Health. TIT read or wrote fourteen Hours in a 
Day ; and this was the Life I led for three Years. 
The Phyſicians advis'd me ſeveral times to aban- 
con all manner of Study, but *twas in vain. I 
found all at once, tho? too late, that it ws 
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1 for me if I had follow'd their Advice; for 


T had no Spirits; fo that I had three or four faint- 


ing Fits in an Hour, At laſt, by the Virtue of 
Remedies, I recover'd a little Strength. I was 


very unwilling even to abate of my Studies; but 
there was a Neceſſity for my abandoning them 


intirely; and for near eight Months I did neither 


read nor write. You imagine, no doubt, that 


then I was eaſy, but fo far from it, that I was ex- 


pos'd to freſh Troubles, which I had never known 


before. The Bookſeller in Holland who printed 
my Works having got an Eſtate, ſeveral of his 
Brethren took it into their Heads togive me out as 
the Author of other's Performances, particularly 
certain poor Romances ; in ſome of which, Per- 
ſons of high Birth and diſtinguith'd Merit were 
treated very ſcurvily. Of all thoſe Libels, that 
which I was moſt vex'd at feeing my Name to, 


was an infamous Pamphlet of about an hundred 


Pages, intitled, I Letter from the Marquis d' At- 


gens, with the Anſwers, by way of Supplement to 


theſe Memoirs. It vex'd me fo much to ſee my 


Name to the Title of ſuch a Performance, that 1 


was in danger of relapſing into my ill State of 


Health. I difown'd this Book both in the Ga. 


zettes and Journals, as I did alſo the Mamoires de 


Puinciif, which were not much better, and which 


a Bookſcller, greedy of Lucre, fold with my 
Name to them. Jo avoid therefore, if poſſible, 
being any more a Victim to the Avarice of certain 
hungry Bookſellers, I got the following Declars- 
tion inſerted in the ſecond Part of the twenty- 
fifth Tome of the Bibliotheque Frangoi/e. 

M. & Argens has deſir'd the Authors of this 


a Bibliotheque to give him leave to advertiſe all the 
« Works 
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© Works that he ſhall hereafter publiſh in their 


0 Journal; and he previouſly diſowns all others 


© that may be diſpers'd with his Name. He 


thought this Precaution neceſſary, that he might 
not be falſly charg'd with being the Author f 
© Books of a certain Stamp, in which he has no 

Share.“ I did not content myſelf with this De- 
claration, but even in the Lettres Cabaliſtiques, 
and in the Secret Memoirs of the Republic Lettres, 
I complain'd bitterly of the Injury that was done 
me. At length I undeceiv'd thoſe People who 
were fo ſhort-ſighted as to think that ſuch a Book 
could be mine. What did the raſcally Bookſeller 
do, aſter this, but in order to run off his Edition, 
he chang'd the Title of the Book, leaving out my 
Name, and call'd it The Life of Mademoiſelle 
Carville, an Act reſs at the Opera of Paris, 1741. 
Tho? my Name is taken out of the Title, *tis put 
at the End of a Letter ; conſcquently thoſe People 
who did not read the Book with its former Title, 


nor ſee my Diſavowal of it in all the public Papers 


and Journals, if they have not the Diſcernment 
to diſtinguiſh my Manner of writing, from the 
Style of that paltry Scribler, will take me for 
the Author of that infamous Livel, How ma- 
ny Readers are there who have not the Talent 
to diſtinguiſh? My only Comfort is, that the 
greateſt Men bave been ſubject to this Inconve- 


nience. How many ſorry Performances have 


there not been father'd upon Ronſſæau, and how 
many ſuch are there not de every Day to 


M. de Voltaire? 


My Health being a little recover'd, it was not 


poſhble for me to be any longer inactive. My 


Bookſeller, who had inrich'd himſelf by the 9 
0 
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Broaune have already publiſh'd one Volume, 
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of my Works, preſs'd me to give him another 
Copy. I was young, and he tickled me with 
Flattery as an Author, which if I had been wiſe 
enough to have withſtood, I ſhould have had too 


great an Advantage over my Brethren.. I began 


my Chineſe Letters with a Deſign only to make 


two Volumes; but they took ſo well, that I com- 


pos'd a third and then a fourth #. There was a 


Tranſlation of thoſe Letters in High Dutch, print- 
ed at Leipfic, with the Title of Voyageur Chinois, 


or the Chineſe Traveller. Mean time, as my Phy- 
ſicians had forewarn'd me, and as I ought to have 
foreſeen, I relaps'd into that waſting Condition, 
from which I had with ſo much Difficulty been 
rais'd, Tho' I found my Strength diminiſh every 


Day, yet pleas'd with the Sale of my Work, I - 


was for ſetting about a fifth Volume when I was 
overtaken with a Diſtemper, from which I did 
not recover in more than three Years. I had ac- 
quainted my Bookſeller beforehand, by Letter, 
what would happen to me. You deſire, ſaid I, 
another Volume of Chineſe Leiters, becauſe you 
ſell them apace, and becauſe they are lik'd by 
the Public. I can't ſay but theſe are two plau- 


that I quite deſtroy my Conſtitution by too 
much Application, thinks them very bad ones, 
and propoſes to demoliſh them by other Ar- 
guments, which he thinks invincible. He 
ſays, in the firſt Place, *tis better you ſhould gain 
a little leſs Money, and I a little more Health, 


— 


1 T heſe are the Letters of which Meſſieurs Here and 
and are 


To 


about putting anothex to the Preſs. 


ſible Reaſons; but my Doctor, who aſſures me 
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Jo this he adds, that when J am dead, all the 


Approbation with which the Public is pleas'd 


to favour my Works, will be of no Service to 


me. Would you know, ſaid he, t'other Day, 
* what Recompence you will get for having kill'd 


© yourſelf ? The People who are ſo fond of read- 


© ing your Works, will ſay, *Tis Pity that ſuch 
* an Author is dead, we fhall have nothing more 
from his Pen. This, to be ſure, muſt be very 


'6 flattering to a Man when he is in the other 
World!] Be rul'd by me; confider how you 


© ſhall get well again; take your reſt ; do but 
very little Buſineſs ; drink, ſing, dance, laugh, 
* ſleep ; and as for the Chineſe, and all the Nati- 
© ons whom you have ſo long viſited in your 


© Fancy, leave them to themſelves.“ 


My Health, as my Phyſician had indeed fore- 
warn'd me, was ſo much impair'd, that all my 


Friends, and particularly General Doys the Com- 


mandant of Maeftricht, and the Count Schlippen- 


bach, who lov'd me very tenderly, forc'd me to 


conſent to go for Change of Air, and drag out 
the Remainder of a languiſhing Life in warmer 


Climates, where I was aſſur'd I ſhould recover 


my Strength. 


While I paid ſo dearly for the Pleaſure of hay-. 


ing been approv'd and applauded by the Public, 
my Enemies envy'd me even this Satisfaction. 


Being weary of running down my Works, with- 


out gaining their End, they ſtrove to repreſent 
me as a Man of dangerous Principles, and they 
gave out a thouſand ridiculous Stories of me. 
When M. de Voltaire was at Amſterdam, two Men 
affirm'd to him, that I was turn'd Mahometan; 
and not long after, he wrote me a Letter upon 


that 


Confuſion, and to ſtop its Mouth, I caus'd thoſe 
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that Head, which made me very merry, notwith. | 
ſtanding the Vexation it gave me to find myſelf | 
expos'd to the groſſeſt Calumny. 8 
I was not apprehenſive that the Lyes told of 
me would do me any Prejudice in France, where 
I was too well known, and had too many Friends | 
to be ſuſpected of any Action unbecoming a 


Man of Quality; but I was almoſt mad for fear 


thoſe Stories ſhould find their way to foreign Parts, 


How often did not I then wiſh that I had never 


wrote for the Preſs? and, how often, when l 


thought of my Works, have I not repeated theſe 


Verſes of Racine | 
Heureux, qui, ſatisfait de ſon humble fortune, | 
Libre de joug ſuperbe ol je ſuts attache, 
Vit duns Petat obſcur oi les Dicux Pont cache! a 
| . | 2 


Happy is the Man who is contented with his W 


humble Fortune, and free from the gawdy Yoke WE +: 
in which I am harneſs'd, lives in the State of Ob- i 


ſcurity wherein the Gods have conceal'd him. 


The Scandals ſpread by my Enemies gain'd 
ſuch Ground, that I was at length oblig'd, in ſpite 
of my Teeth, to break Silence, and to have re. 
courſe to a Juſtification, which, till then, I 
thouzht beneath me. In order to put Envy to 


Pieces to be depoſited with a Notary, which you 
find prefix'd to the laſt Editions of the Lettres 
ui ves. | chef 
When my Adverfaries perceiv'd it was impor 
ſible for them to render my Character odious to 
the Public, they reſum'd their fiiſt Deſign, which 
7 | wa 
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was to depreciate my Works. When I was tra- 
velling from Magſtricht for Venice, the extreme 
Severity of the Winter forc'd me to ſtop at Wur- 
:cmberg. When I arriv'd there, I heard that not 
many Days before, a Theſis had been maintain'd 
2zzainſt me in the Univerſity of Tubingen, which I 


_ was curious to ſee. It having been printed and 


publiſh'd at other Proteſtant Univerſities, one 
of my Friends eaſily procur'd me a Copy of it. I 
had been us'd for five or ſix Years to extraordi- 
nary Criticiſms, but I own this ſurpriz*d me not 
1 little. In this Work there was a very ſerious 
Examination, whether the Preſident de Monteſ- 
quiou and I had not clubb*d our Quills to eſta- 
bliſn the Mahometan Religion, and to demoliſh 
che Chriſtian. Tho' J had reſolv'd never to write 
another Anſwer to any thing that might come out 
againſt me, my Patience was quite worn out. I 
Dubliſh'd a Letter againſt the Profeſſor who had 
attack'd me, which was reprinted in a new Edi- 
tion of the Lettres Cabaliſtigues. *Tis penn'd, in- 
iced, with too much Acrimony, but I therein 
poſe the Profeſſor's Accuſation to ſo juſt a Ridi- 
cuic, that ſeveral other Lutheran Miniſters who 
have wrote againſt me ſince, have not ventur'd to 
enter into a Diſcuſſion upon the Foundation of 
the Diſpute, but have only exclaim'd againſt the 
Harſhneſs with which I have treated their Brother. 
Some Weeks after the Publication of this Letter, 
ine Profeſſor who had attack'd me, ſent his Vin- 
lication, to which I return'd a civil Anſwer ; and 
o our Diſpute ended. I was enter'd at that 
ume into the Service of the Ducheſs of Murtem- 
eng, who had done me the Honour to make me 
one of her Chamberlains, Till then I had met wittr * 
Vou It, M - no 
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no Enemies but in Quality of an Author; now I 
began to find them attack me as a Courtier : For 
at the very time that the Journaliſts of Neufchatel 
and . Lauſanne endeavour'd to trump up my old 
Quarrel with the Sw:/s, and reproach'd me again 
bitterly with a Fault that I had own'd and cor- 
reed, other People ſtrove to do me a Miſchief, 
To my good Fortune they miſs'd their Aim, and 
I had the Happineſs to preſerve the Protection of 
the Princeſs into whoſe Service I was enter'd. 
Being afterwards oblig'd, for many Reaſons, to 
deſire a Diſcharge from it, ſhe was ſo gracious 
when J was leaving her, as to offer me a Penſion, 
for which ſhe ſent me the Patent, which I have 
to this Day, and runs thus, viz. 


< Tho? the Marquis 4 Argens is no longer in our 


Service, being enter'd into that of the King of 
Pruſſia, for which Purpoſe he is ſetting out for 
Berlin, it is our Pleaſure, that in Conſideration 
of his good and faithful Services already paſt, 
and of thoſe we may expect from him hereafter, 
that he ſhould, as a Mark of our Acknowledg- 
ment, and of the Continuance of our Good- 
will to him, be allow'd a Penſion of ſix hundred 
Florins per ann. Which as it cannot but do 
him a Pleaſure, we have caus'd theſe Preſents 
to be diſpatch'd to him under our own Hand 
and Privy Seal.” 1 
Done at Stutgard the 21ſt of June, 1742. 
| Sien'd AUGUSTA, 
Ducheſs of Murtemberg. 
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Tho? no Man could have a more grateful Senſe 
of the Marks of Goodneſs which I receiy'd from fo 
> | great 
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great a Princeſs, yet I did not think it proper to 


accept this Teſtimony of it ; and therefore I pe- 
tition'd her to give me leave to refuſe the Favour 
ſhe had hereby done me, becauſe I thought it in- 
compatible with my ne Attachment. 

His Pruſſian Majeſty having done me the Ho- 


nour to give me a Lord of the Bed-Chamber's Key, 


thought I ſhould have Halcyon Days, with Splen- 
dor. I was enter'd into the Service of a Prince, 
a Protector of the Arts and Sciences, whoſe Ta- 


ſents, both natural and acquired, are the Admi- 


ration of all that approach him ; a Prince good and 
affable, and who from the Moment that I hiſt 


enter'd his Service has given me a thouſand Marks 
of his Kindneſs, His Court is a Conſtellation of 


the moſt illuſtrious Characters, both as to Princes 


ind Princeſſes, Two Queens worthy of equal 


Admiration for their Virtues, Genius, and all the 


Oualities of the Underſtanding and the Heart, are 


x this fame Court the Objects of the Reſpect and 
\eneration of all that know them. Who could 
bare imagin'd, that when ſhelter'd by ſo many 
Virtues I ſhould not have found an Aſylum againſt 


Envy? I frankly own to you for my part, that 1 


flatter'd myſelf with ſuch a Thought. Vain were 
theſe Hopes ! The malignant Influence of my Stars 
has prevail'd, and I have perhaps been more in 
danger from the Shafts of Jealouſy and Hatred 
than IJ was before. | zo 
You was well acquainted with Jourdan, that 
valuable Man, who was worthy of the Favour of 
41s Prince, and whoſe Death was juſtly regretted 
by his and all virtuous Hearts. You loſt a Pro- 
tector by it, and J an unfeigned Friend, whoſe 
Memory 1 ſhall love for ever. He engag'd me 
M 2 to 
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to write ſome Reflections on our beſt French Poets, 
1 obey d. No ſooner was it known that I was writ- 
ing it, but a Cabal was form'd againſt it, who 
took all Opportunities to give an ill Character to the 
very Deſign; and, in ſhort, as ſoon as it came out, 
thoſe Perſons who {trove to prejudice the Public "A 
forehand exclaim'd againſt it without Mercy, 
They endeavour'd to engage ſome learned Men to 
run it dawn; but their Projects vaniſh'd in 
Smoke: Not one Man of Letters would humour 
their Spite; and the Public, which judges by itſelf 
without ever entring into the literary Diſputes or | 
Cabals, favourably receiv'd this very Work, which 
ſuch Hopes had been entertain'd of rendring con- 
temptible. Some Months ago there was a new 
Edition of it, conſiderably augmented ; but, like 
the firſt, it abounded with Errors of the Pref oe 
propoſe to publiſh another that ſhall be more cor- 
RE :: 
While they were cobaliine againſt me in Ger- 
many, they treated me at Rome {till worſe, Not 
a Word had been ſaid "there againſt the Lettres 
Juives as long as they appear'd only in the French, 
their original Language: They were added to 
the Index or Catalogue of Books not prohibited, 
and the Bookſellers fold them publicly. Two 
Abbes thought fit to tranſlate and print them in 
the Italian; "which the Holy Office took ſo amils, 
that both the Abbes were oblig'd to fly for fear 
of being clapp'd up in the Inquiſition ; and their 
Tranſlation was burnt. This Sentence made the 
Book ſell very dear, fo that the Price of it was 5 
advanc'd to ten Gold Ducats the Day after it 0 
was burnt. Mean time, as this News was pub- 4 


leh'd en! in the Gazettes and Journals, my Ene- os 
mies 
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mies did not fail to make a Handle of it to ſhew 
that I was 4 dangerous Author. Nay, ſome Pro- 
teſtant Miniſters took it in their Heads to ap- 
prove of the Conduct of the Court of Rome. A 
Saxon Divine, a Profeſſor in the Univerſity of 
Wurtemberg, attack'd me; but it was in a much 
politer Manner than M. Weiſmanmn did, the Pro- 
feflor at Tubingen, whom I mention'd to you before. 
Janſwer'd the Saxon Doctor in a periodical Pa- 
per, and J hope my Anſwer convinc'd him that my 
Sentiments are very different from thoſe that he 
charg'd me with. 

After fo many Attacks I hop'd | to enjoy ſome 
Tranquillity, when there came out two Pamph- 
lets together, both by anonymous Hands. What 


is particular in this Affair is, that the very Men 


who wrote them were of my Acquaintance, aſ- 
ſur'd me they were my Friends, and deny'd their 
having a hand in thoſe Writings : Yet I knew 
they were the Authors of them. Probably thoſe 
Gentlemen, who ſtyl'd themſelves my Friends, 
nad a mind to convince me, that Qui fortiter 
amat, fortiter reprehendit, i. e. He who loveth hear- 
tly, rebuketh tharply, Be this as it will, the two 
Pamphlets dy'd in the Birth. I am not willing 
either to diſturb the Aſhes of the Dead, or revive 
a Diſpute here which is entirely at an End. You 
was a Witneſs of the War betwixt us ; you had a 
hand in the Treaty of Peace ; therefore I ſhould 

31 you nothing that is new. 

Some time after thoſe Pamphlets came out, I 
wrote a little Piece, intituled, The Dreams of the 
Chevalier Dormouſe. This whimſical Track 
was begun and finiſh'd in a Week's time. One 
of thoſe uncommon Men who are ſcarce to be 
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ſeen in ten Centuries, who have a ſuperior Genius 
join'd to the Advantage of a high Birth, gave me 
the Plan of it by way of Merriment one Night at 
Supper. The Pamphlet was lik'd fo, that in leſs 
than a Month's time there came out three Editi- 
ons of it, and two different Tranſlations of it into 
the High Dutch, one printed at Leipſic, the other 
at Berlin. 1 had no great Reaſon to applaud my- 
ſelf for the Succeſs of this W ork, for the moſt in- 
genious Part of it, which was the Subject of the 
Dreams, was not mine, and all that I did as it 
were was, to collect and put the Thoughts in or- 
der, which had been communicated to me by the 
| Perſon to whom I was oblig'd for the Hint of the 
Performance. There were ſome whimſical things in 
this Piece, which perhaps would not have had a 
Place in another more ſerious one. This how- 
ever was imputed to me as criminal, and it was 
pretended that under the Veil of Banter, and the 
Colour of telling Dreams, I had vented ſeveral 
dangerous Opinions. In fine, if ſome People 
could have had their Will, my Performance would 
have gone thro' as rigid an Examination as if it 
had been a Courſe of Divinity, or a Book of Con- 
troverſy. - 
While it ſeem'd that I had every thing to fear 
from the Cabal, a Prince accuſtom'd to Victory 
over his Enemies came to my Aid, and put mine 
to ſillence. He ſaid a Word in my Favour, and 
his Way of thinking, which is always juſt, always 
clear, compell'd Envy to cloſe its Lips. Being 
oy 4 to improve the Leiſure-Moments Len- 
Joy'd thro' his Protection and Benefactions, ] be- 
gan to write that call'd Critique de Siecle, i. e. A 


Cui on the Times. I did not think of mak- 
ing 
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ing it more than one Volume, but the Reception it 
met with from the Public engaged me to write a 
ſecond. Don't think however that my Enemies 
have dropp'd their Deſign to prejudice me ; I dare 
not think I am fo happy as that comes to. The 


_ firſt Part of this Work has been tranſlated already | 


into High Dutch. Some of theſe Letters have alfo 
been publiſh'd in Engliſb, by a Perſon well known 
in Europe for his Merit and great Learning, and 
they are actually ſold off. I have been told that 
certain Perſons gave out that I was myſelf the Edi- 
tor of it in Engliſb, on purpoſe to expoſe me to 
Ridicule by taxing me with a Piece of Vanity of 
which I am not guilty : Thoſe Gentlemen ſhould 
have conſider'd, that my Works are tranſlated in- 
to ſo many Languages, that I could be under no 
manner of neceſſity of being myſelf the Publiſher 
of the Tranſlation in this laſt. © 
Thus much for my Literary Hiſtory, which 
ought neither to frighten you, nor to make you 


turn out of the Path wherein you have already ac- 
quir'd fo much Honour; but it ought to render 


you careful both of your Actions, and your Writ- 
ings. You have three Qualities which will always 
ſecure you from molt of the Inconveniencies which 
1 have experienc'd. Your Sex is reſpected by ours; 


and be the Fury of the Critics ever ſo great, yet 


they have hitherto preſerv'd the Regard due to La- 
lies who are an Ornament to their Country, and 
who ſet a noble and uſeful Example to other Wo- 
men to cultivate the Sciences. Even when ſome 
of your Sex have forgot themſelves in their Writ- 
ings, and given too great a Looſe to the Spright- 
liefs of their Fancy, the Perſons againſt whom 
they wrote have treated them with a Decorum. M. 
WES de 
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de la Mothe's Anſwer to Madame Dacier will he 
an eternal Pattern of that Moderation with which 
a Gentleman ought to write againſt a Lady, who 
forgets: herſelf ſo far as to be wanting in that good 
Nature and Politeneſs which ſeem to be inſepa- 
rably attach'd to the Fair-Sex. Racine and De- 
ſpreauæ, tho' attack'd more than once, and even 
perſecuted, by Madame des Houlieres, never an- 
ſwer'd her, for they thought it a Diſparagement 
for them to make Repriſals againſt a Woman 
whoſe Genius they admir'd, tho“ they had ns 
Cauſe to complain of her, 

Your Temper will never permit you to write 
any thing that tends to violate the Rules of Equity 
or even of Civility, You love Panegyric, and not 
Satire. You are extremely tender in con- 
demning what you think deſerves Cenſure, and you 
ſupport your Sentiments with a Modeſty which 
prepoſſeſſes even thoſe againſt whom you dil. 
pute, in your Favour, I exhort you to continue 
to act always with ſuch Wiſdom, of which I am 
ready to confeſs you have had a greater Share than 
I had. When I commenc'd Author, I was young 
and paſſionate: I was juſt come from the Ser- 
vice, and brought a Spice of the military Temper 
into the Republic of Letters. When ] thought a 
Piece bad, I preſently criticis'd it, and ſometimes 
ſharply. The Style I generally us'd was Irony 
and Banter, which commonly has a greater Ten- 
dency to raiſe implacable Enemies, than Affronts, 
which are provoking at firſt View, but do not 
ſting to the quick, and are eaſily forgot. I had, 
*tis true, a profound Reſpect for all great Men; 
but *tis not enough to admire great Writers, we 


thould be civil to indifferent ones, and not revile 
the 
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the Bad. The Criticiſms that were made upon 
my firſt Works had exaſperated me, and the Suc- 
ceſs of thoſe. very Works made me think that I 
was in the right to carry it with a high Hand. 
The Approbation of the Public was one of the 
Reaſons why ſo many People aim'd to prejudice 
me: If I had not been ſo much applauded, I had 
been leſs criticis'd, and I ſhould have made my- 
felf fewer Enemies. If I were now to make my 


Entrance into the Republic of Letters, I ſhould 


not be able to avoid the Adverſaries which Envy 
and Jealouſy would raiſe up againſt me; but I 
ſhould have many Friends that I never had, be- 


' cauſe they thought me of a rigid and fatyrical 


Temper, and becauſe, notwithſtanding all my 
Care, I could never entirely diveſt them of their 
Prejudice. Even to this Day I am a Sufferer for 
that Vivacity from which I am reclaim'd. 


I impreſſion demeure. En vain croiſſant en age, 
On change de conduite, on prend un air plus ſages, 
On ſouffre encor long- temps de ce vieux prijuge,, 
On eſt ſuſpect encore lorſqu* on eft corrige. 

Et Pai vs quelquefois paier dans la vieilleſſe 


Le tribut des defauts qu“ on eut dans la jeuneſſe. 


| 1. e. 

The Impreſſion of the old Prejudice ſtill remains. 
In vain do we alter our Conduct, and lovk wiſer 
as we grow old, for even our Amendment then 
is ſuſpected: And I have more than once ſeen 
Tribute paid in old Age for the Faults and Follies 
of Youth © Os 

Preſerve therefore that Mildneſs of Temper 
which Heaven has endow'd you with. I own to 
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you the Errors I was guilty of thro* the Sprightli- 
neſs of my Temper, not by way of boaſting that - 
I am reformed from them, but that my Example 
may be of uſe to you, and ſerve to guard you 
from the Miſtakes by which I have been hurt. We | 
have ſometimes feen the ſweeteſt Tempers become 
the moſt violent, When we give way to our 
Paſſions, be they ever ſo weak at firſt, they ſoon 


maſter us. Thoſe which ſeem in the Begin- 


ning as if they had not Strength to move us, 
rob us of ourſelves afterwards twenty times. a 


Day. | 
41 22 2 une fois dans le Vice am dibute, 


Une chilte toujours attire une autre chilte. 
„ 
*Tis ſufficient to ſtep once into Vice. One 
Fall is always the Fore-runner of another. 


You have another Quality which will gain you 
the Hearts of many People, and free you from 
the Inconveniencies to which many Authors have 
been expos'd. You write with a Caution that 
cannot be too much commended ; you never in- 
dulge yourſelf in any RefleCtion, in any 1 
that may offend Perſons of the niceſt Ho- 
nour; you only employ your Wit to for- 
tify Virtue againſt Vice and Irreligion; this s 
the only End you propoſe to yourſelf in your 
Writings. I have experienc'd it to be dangerous 
ſometimes to attempt to diſcourſe upon certain 
Subjects; for if we treat them with ever ſo much 
Precaution, one cannot avoid ſaying many things 
which prejudice ſeveral Readers againſt an Author. 
If I were now to write ſome things of mine for- 
| merly 
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ſages that ſome People have been pleas'd with, but 
have drawn upon me the Hatred of others. Tis 
a ſad thing for a Man to procure himſelf Admirers 
and Advocates at the Expence of his Peace and 
Tranquillity. The worſt of all, and what you 
ought to conſider often, is that *tis impoſſible to bury 
in Oblivion what has been publifh*'d in a Book. 
The Avarice of Bookſellers is ſuch, that they 
will not leave it in an Author's Power to ſuppreſs 
what he had once publiſh'd. If he does this in 
any future Editions which he makes of his Book, 
the Bookſellers put out others wherein they reſtore 
what he had cancell'd; and ſuch is the Malignity 
of human Nature, that it inclines the Public to 
prefer the Bookſeller's Edition to that of the Au- 
thor. Now if a Man is reproachable for not 
avoiding the Diſcuſſion of Queſtions which may 
directly or indirectly be hurtful to Religion, tis 
Matter of Shame and Reproach for a Lady to be 
guilty of ſuch a Fault, becauſe her Sex, if not her 
Rank in Life, demands that Reſervedneſs from her 
which is not requir'd from Men. Go on there- 
fore to exert your Talents, but always join the 
Utile-dulci ; and, by nicely diſcharging all your 
Obligations, you may be ſure of the Suffrage of 
all Men of Honour. 

I muſt recommend another thing to which ma- 
ny celebrated Writers ſcem not to have ſufficiently 
attended, viz. That Criticiſms ſhould never be 
anſwer'd. If they are wrong, they fall to the 
Ground of themſelves ; if they are juſt, whatever 
can be ſaid againſt them does not defeat them: 
The Critics never yet hurt a good Work. 
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It 1 3 the F ate of all great Men to be cri- 


. ticiz'd, and even abus'd; but the Pieces written 


againſt them have been no otherwiſe remember'd, 
than with a Reſentment againſt the Authors. 
*Tis the unavoidable Deſtiny of great Geniuſes 


to excite the Jealouſy of the indifferent Claſs; and 
tis the Temper of the Latter to caſt their Venom 
upon the Glory of the Former. Do but conſider 


how often Homer, Horace, Virgil, have been at- 


tack'd by contemptible Writers: All Ages have 


produc'd many pitiful Authors who have endea- 


vour'd to diſparage the Fame of thoſe great Men. 


As ſoon as a Man becomes ſuperior to others, 
he raiſes the Hatred and Jealouſy of all who have not 


Probity enough to do juſtice to Merit, or Talents 


enough to equal thoſe whoſe Fortune they envy. 


Racine was never envious of Boileau, nor Boileau 


of Racine, becauſe they were both poſſeſs'd of 


_ _ What the one might have envy'd the other for; I 
mean, a great Reputation juſtly acquir'd. Æſchi- 


nus, when confuted by. Deme/thenes, paid a pub- 


lic Homage to his Rivals Eloquence ; but / 


chinus had great Probity join'd to his great Merit, 


and Truth prevail'd with him over Falſhood, If 


he had not been ſo honeſt a Man, he might have 
thought himſelf not ſo much oblig'd to do Juſtice 


to a Perſon who was the Cauſe of his Baniſh- 


ment. | 
A Critic by Profefiion is ſo mean an Office, 


that few Writers of Eminence have demean'd 
_ themſelves to take it up. That Employment, 
which might be both reputable and uſeful, if it 
was commendably exercis'd, as it was formerly 


by Bayle and ſome others, and as it is even at this 
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13 generally become as contemptible i in the Repub- | 
lic of Letters, by the ill Uſe of it, as that of the 
Neapolitan Banditti, who mares for Money ; 
and Envy has the ſame Effect on the Hearts of bad 
Writers, as Gold has upon thoſe who rob upon 
the Highway. 


Si tot que d halls un ginie mſpire 
Trouve loin de vulgaire un chemin ignord, 
En cent lieus contre les cabales s "amaſſent, 
Ses rivaux obſcurcis autour de lui croaſſent, 
Et ſon trop de lumière importunaut les yeux, 
De ſes prope es amis lui fait des enuieux. 
fe 6. 

Whenever a Genius inſpir'd by Apollo ſtrikes 
into a Road unknown to the Vulgar, Cabals are 
form*d againſt Fim in a hundred Phacks 3 his Ri- 
vals being eclips'd croak around him like Ravens, 
and his Brightneſs being too ſtrong for the weak 
Eyes of his own Fenn, makes them envy him. 


Conſider how: many Pamphlets have been writ- 
ten againſt Racine, Boileau, Moliꝭre, la Fontaine, 
of which you now hardly know the Titles. The 
Caſe will be the very fame ere long with the Li- 
bels that have been publiſh'd againſt HJollaire, Fon- 
tenelle, Crebillon, the Provoſt of Exilles, Mauper- 
tuis, and fome other Men of Learning, whoſe 
Works will be tranſmitted to After-Ages. N 

The Rage of ſome Writers is like the Avarice 
of the Cuſtom-houſe Officers. The Former are 
as watchful to let no Man of Letters eſcape their 
Cenſure, as the Latter are to ſuffer no Merchan- 
dize to paſs without paying the Duty. A Man of 


Learning' no ſooner comes over from the Neu- 
| World 
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World into this but he is libell'd by certain Au- | 
thors. He has ſcarce had Time to know where- | 
abouts he is, but he is regaled with two or three | 


Pamphlets, in which they ftrive to ridicule him, 


M. de la Condamine, a Man to be eſteemed for his 
Learning and Temper, came to Am/terdam from | 
Peru: How do you think he was rewarded for all 
the Pains and Trouble which he took to determine 
the Figure of the Earth? Why, truly, he was | 
| ſcarcely landed but he was accoſted by a couple of 


Letters from an anonymous Author, Twenty 


filly things are charged upon him, of which he is | 
not capable, and he is repreſented as a Fool and a | 
Filcher. When M. de Maußpertuis, who is highly | 
to be valued for his Learning and Genius, to be | 
eſteemed for his Integrity, Simplicity, and Equa - 
nimity, in ſhort, for a thouſand Qualities which | 
ſeldom meet in one and the ſame Perſon ; when 
M. de Maupertuis, I ſay, whom you perſonally | 
know, and in whoſe Praiſe, therefore, I need add | 
no more to you, returned from the North Pole, | 
do you know how he was received at firſt? Seve- | 
ral of the learned Claſs wrote againſt him, with a | 
. Defign to bear him down, not by Arguments, but 


by Authority. The Ballad-ſingers bantered him 


to ſome Tune; the ſecond-rate Authors inſulted | 


him; the Abbe des Fontaines endeavoured to ridi- 


cule him; ſo that this Gentleman, when he re- 
turned to his own Country, where he deſerved} 


Pillars erected to him, found only Satyrs and Ca- 


bals: But Pime has done much more for him than 
all the Books he could have wrote againſt his Ene- 
mies; for the Public has undertaken his Defence, 


and done him all the Juſtice he deſerved. France 


s actually proud of having produced him, and Ger- 
many 
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many thinks it a Happineſs to have acquired him. 
is your Happineſs to live under the Laws of the 
great King into whoſe Service this illuſtrious Per- 
ſon is lately entered, and you ought to reckon the 


Day on which you came to Berlin, one of the moſt 


fortunate 1n all your Life. There you find every 
thing. that is capable of contributing to the Per- 
fection of your Talents and your Learning ; there 


the Arts and Sciences meet with equal Protection; 


and the Prince, by whofe Care they flouriſh, has, 
in that great City, a Collection of many uncom- 
mon Geniuſes,: who have carry'd their ſeveral 
Profeſſions to the higheft Pitch. In other great 
Towns one ſees ſome Perſons who excel in one 
ſingle Faculty, or Branch of it, but here you find 
Perſons of a diſtinguiſhed Merit in every thing that 
has a Tendency either to Inſtruction or Entertain- 
ment. The King has invited the moſt celebrated 
Scholars, and the moſt famous Artiſts, from all 
Parts of Europe. What Mathematician is there 
who does not know the illuſtrious Names of Euler 
and Maupertuis, and pay them Reverence? Where 
is the Phyſician that does not admire Libretin? 
We may ſay of the Arts and Sciences, what 
Cicero ſaid of the Sciences alone, That they have a 
Sort of Kindred with one another, and go, as one 
may ſay, all Hand- in- hand. You find this very 
Union between the Arts and Sciences at Berlin. 
Painting is improved to the higheft Degree, by 
the ingenious and graceful Peine. Engraving is 
brought to its Perſection by the bold and ſkilful 
Hands of the Smiths. Muſic flouriſhes there, and 
is performed by Maſters whoſe Merit is known 
and approved throughout all Europe. No Man 
in Europe . on the Flute better than Quante; 
| none 
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none touches the Violin finer than Beuda, and 
there is not a Singer that out-does Salinbeni, to 
whom Heaven has given a Shape and a Fancy an- 
fwerable to the Sweetneſs of his Voice: Nor is 
dancing at Berlin inferior to ſinging. The famous 
Barbarini, and your lovely Siſter, are two inimi- 
table Dancers. L'A is the top Man of the World 
in his Way, You, who are fond of the Arts and | 
Sciences, who cultivate them alike, and who, with {| 
the ſame Hand wherewith you write a Book, ap- 
plauded by the Public, draw a Sketch of an Aca- 
demy ſo well, that the great Peine thinks you an 

apt Scholar both for his Leſſons and his Praiſe; | 
What can you with for more than you have found 
at Berlin? All your Taſtes are there gratified; 
and, what complcatly crowns your Happineſs, 
you may pleaſe them without Trouble and Un- 
ealineſs. The Sovereign whom you ſerve, adds 
a Premium and a Salary to the Protection which 
he grants to the Arts; and they who exerciſe them 
under his Eye, enjoy that Eaſe and Freedom which 
is not to be met with elfewhere. You ſhould 
think of nothing but to honour and humour fo 
great a Prince, whoſe Goodneſs to you, ought to 
be ever in your Remembrance. He has, ſeveral 
times, vouchſafed to encourage you by his Com- 
mendations, and to tell you to your Face, That 
he was plcaſed with your Talents. You have 
every thing that is neceſſary to deſerve ſuch plea- 
. ing Compliments; and it would be a very un- 
pardonable Fault if you did not ſtrive every day 
more and more to deſerve them. Your Talents 
for the Theatre are ſuperior ; you carry away the 
Suffrages of thoſe who are good Judges; you melt 
them; you inſpire them with the various Mon 

wit 
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with which you yourſelf are agitated. Behave fo 
that as they find in your Siſter the Charms of 44 
Sale, and the Activity of la Camargo, they may alſo 
agree unanimouſly that you have the noble Air of 
la Couvreur, and the Vivacity of la Dumenil. Every 
thing muſt needs excite you to improve your Cal- 
ling to the higheſt Degree of Perfection; every 
thing z muſt concur to render it dear to you, where 
you now are. At Berlin, they are Strangers to- 
that odd and whimſical Contradiction of making a 


ridiculous and ſuperſtitious Mixture of Honour and 


Infamy, Glory and Diſgrace. The Art of So- 
PHOCLES and EURIPIDE Ss, which you pro- 
feſs, is conſider'd at Berlin as reputable in every re- 
ſpect; and were Heaven now to put an end to your 
Days, inſtead of refuſing you a Sepulchre, a Mau- 
ſoleum wou'd be erected to you, fram'd by the 
Hands of all thoſe who have a Love for the Arts 
and Sciences. The wiſe King whom you ſerve 
protects Talents in the Living, and does Honour 
to the Deceaſed who enjoy*d them, by his Reſpect 


to their Remains, 


LETTER 


2 
. 


FROM 


MADPPMOISELLE COCHOTS, 


DO F11 EL 


Mazxavis de HE RO. 


Major- GENERAL in the Army of his 


Maſt Chriſtian Majeſty. 


N 


Tumult and Noife of Arms, after 
a Battle and half a dozen Sieges, 
| 1555 you ſhould remember one who de- 
ſerves fo little Regard as I do! 'Tis 
fo great a Pleaſure to me, that I cannot help re- 


turning you my Thanks for it. I was not willing 


to give it in Charge to the Marquis D'ARGENS to 
make you my Acknowledgments, becauſe I thought 
he would perform it too faintly, I am not a 
Stranger to his laconic Style, the neceſſary Con- 
fequence of his Indolence. He would only have 


faid to you, Mademoiſelle Cochois has a very great 
Senſe of your Remembrance of her, For my own part, [ 


2ſlure you I am charm'd with it. You cannot ima- 
gine how much it delights me to have a Share in the 


Eſteem 


eng 8 it poſſible, that in the mia of the 


= 
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Eſteem of a Gentleman fo ſprightly and lovely as 
you. An Author who finds his Play clapp'd at 
the firſt Repreſentation of it is not ſo tranſported 
as I was when J read the Letter which you wrote 


to the Marquis D*'ARGENs. Now I ſpeak of a 


Play, we read with infinite Pleaſure that which 
you ſent us, and we are getting it up to be ated 
forthwith. Your Friend is a great Poet. After 
ſo many good Things as you read every day, per- 
haps you will think me very preſuming to ſend 
you Verſes of my making ? No matter for that, 
I rely upon your Indulgence ; I know it well, and 
tis this that encourages me. | 

J am, &c. 


What I 3 is an Imitation of the gth 
Ode of the third Book of HORACE, 


Daphnis, 


Quand vous maimiez, Lydie, & que Pindifftrence 


Ne m'auoit point encor banni de votre caur, 
Due votre ame pour moi fixoit fon inconſtance, 
Un fceptre n'auroit pas augment? mon bonheur. 


Lydie, 


Huand je pus q Daphnis me fatter d'étre aimable, 
Tant que fon cœur n point brule de nouveaux feux, 


Que Lydie a Cloe lui ſembloit preferable, 


Le fort de Venus meme etoit moins glorieus. 


Daphnis. 
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Daphis. 


Pour la belle Clos une ardenr tternellc ; 

Oui, mon tendre cœur brule, & veut . toujours. 
e donnerois mon ſang pour la rendre immortelle, 

Si le cruel deſtin en vouloit a ſes jours. 


Lydie, 


9 


Le cœur de Calais fait toute mon envie, 

11 I paroit a mes yeux le plus beau des PRumains, 
Jj abregerus mes jours pour prolomger ſa vie, 
Et ma mort le mettroit a Pabri des deſtinis. 


: - Daphnis. 
2 2 2 meme Die, qui nous fut favourable, 


Vouloit nous reunir par un plus fort lien ; 
Si mon ce&ur dans Cloe ne trouvoit rien Faimable, 


S'il.faiſoit Þ'ttre & vous fon plus ſenſible bien. 


Lydie. 


Vous riemblez, Daphnis, a la mer erageuſe, 


2. quorque Calais 5 7¹¹ Plus b beau que le jour, 
Avec wons je di vrois & je mourrois heureuſe, 
Si pour moi vous auviey un veritable amour, 


Of the 5 different Tranſlations of it into 


Egli we hal! give the following, by Mr. Dube; 


only *:is to be obſerv*d, that he puts Horace, ac- 
cording to the Orig cinal, where Mademoiſelle 
Cochois has ſubſtituted | Dep! 12S 


Ehrace, 


Pay hoy — 


. 


Horace. 


Whilſt I was welcome to your Heart, 
In which no happier Youth had Part, 
And full of more prevailing Charms 
Threw round your Neck his dearer Arms; 


I flouriſh'd richer, and more bleſt, 
Than the great Monarch of the Eaſt. 


Lydia. 


Whilſt all thy Soul with me was fl. d, 
Nor Lydia did to Chloe yield; 

Lydia, the celebrated Name, 

The only Theme of Verſe and Fame; 
I flouriſh'd more than {ſhe renown'd, 


Whoſe godlike Son our Rome did ſound. 
Horace 
Me, Coe now, whom ev? ry Muſe 


And ev'ry Grace adorn, ſubdues ; 
For whom I'd gladly die, to fave 
Her dearer Beauties from the Grave. 


Lydia. 


Me lovely Calais doth fire 
With mutual Flames of fierce Deſire, 
For whom I twice would die, to fave 


His Youth more precious from the Grave, 


Horace. 


Horace. 


What if our former Loves return, 
And our firſt Fires again ſhould burn, 
If Chloe's baniſh'd to make way 

For the forſaken Lydia. 


Lydia. 


Tho! he is ſhining as a Star, 
Conſtant and kind as he is fair; 


Tho? light as Cork, rough as the Sea, 
Yet I would live, would die with thee 


* 
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Art of Beautifying the Face. 
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os SECT. L 
0 PAYS DESIRE to be thought ba 


bas been the moſt prevailing Paſſion 
of the Fair Sex ever ſince the Crea- 
tion. Ovid, in a little Tract of his 

2 Concerning the Art of beautifying the 
Face, ſpeaking of the Paint made uſe of by the 
Roman Ladies, ſays, That the Sabine Dames, who 
lived in the Reign of their King Tatius, took more 
Care of their Fields than their Faces; that to look 
lovely was the leaſt of their Aim; and that, ha- 
ving a freſh ruddy Complexion, they had no No- 
tion of correcting the too deep Rednefs of it, but 
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Spinning- wheel. I am inclin'd to believe with 


Ovid, that the Sabine Ladies took more Care of 
their Fields than of their Features: For even our 
Country-women, our Handicraft- women, and all 
our Women in general that are oblig'd to work 
for their Living, are more attentive to their Oc- 
Cupation than to their Dr eſs ; becauſe a Lively- 
hood is of more Importance to them than Love, 
and that without their Labour they could not live 
but yet, tho' they neglect themſelves, they have 


nevertheleſs a Deſire to be agreeable, and as ſoon 


as they can find Leiſure to think about Ornament, 
they ſeize it. The Country-woman, who has 
work'd hard all the Week long, minds nothing 
on Sundays fo much as her beſt Bib and Tucker; ; 
conſequently I make no doubt but the Sabine 
Dames, as cloſe as they ſtuck to the Affairs of 
their Families and Farms, were ſuſceptible of the 


Deſire of pleaſing. If we had liv'd in their Day, 


we ſhould have found, that they were not always 


a ſpinning, but that they ſtole ſome Intervals 
from their Occupations, which they employ'd in 


Dreſs, I mean in tricking themſelves up after their 


O 
Faſhion, that is to ſay, as fine as their mean Rank 


and Circumſtances would allow of. 

The Heart of Man has always been pole; d 
with the ſame Paſſions; it could never diveſt 
itſelf of the Dictates of Self-Aattery, To ima- 
gine that the Women in former Days were in- 
ſenſible of the Pleaſure of being agreeable, is to 
ſuppoſe that they were not mere Mortals, but 
Demy-goddefſes. I don't queſtion but there were 


| ſome devout Women, who had the ſpecial Grace 


to reſiſt the Impulſes of Self-flattery; but then 


ſuch Reſiſtance of theirs was only owing to ſuper- 
natural 


_ 36264}] 
natural Aid; and, in ſpite of all their Care, they 
were not exempt from that Vanity againſt which 
they ſtrove; for their Endeavour was not to root 
it out, but only to tame it, and to weaken Ks 
Impulſe. | OM, „ 

This Deſire of pleaſing, ſo natural to the Wo- 
men, puts them upon contriving every thing that 
may contribute to ſet off their Beauty. Such as 
are not handſome by Nature, have recourſe to 
Art to ſupply the Defect; and thoſe to whom Na- 
ture has been liberal enough of Beauty, fancy that it 
may be increaſed, and rendered perfect, by Art. If 


this Art was only employed in the Dreſs of the 
Head, the Body, or the Leg and Foot, I ſhould 


not think it blameable; but *tis often employed in 
dawbing the Face with Beauty Waſhes, and greaſ- 
ing it with Paint. The Men exclaim againſt 
this Fraud; they think the Attempt to impoſe up- 
on them a Crime: And, whether it be ſo or not, 
is what we are now to conſider. 


8 E C 2 3s II. 


, \HERE are many Men who ſeem to juf- 


tify the Women's painting their Faces, by 
the Ornaments which they affect themſelves. Why 
is there any more Harm in a Woman's endeavour- 
ing to conceal a Blemiſh in the Face, by means 


of a Pomatum, than in a Man's hiding his grey 


Hairs under a light Peruke? If it be a criminal 


Diſſimulation to offer to impoſe upon the Eye- 
light, and if it be a Fraud to attempt to put on 


an external Appearance, contrary to the Truth, the 
Man who wears Falſe-hair, Falſe-teeth, and Falſe- 
eyes, is, at leaſt, as much to be blam'd as the 

BR Woman 
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Woman who diſguiſes the Complexion and Colour 
of her Face. Now where is the Man who ſcruples 
: wearing a Falſe-tooth, to ſupply a natural one that 
18 wanting ? a glaſs Eye, if he has Joſt one? or a 

Peruke if he is bald? 1 don't ſee what Foundation 
the Men have to charge the Women with Deceit, 
in endeavouring to appear more beautiſul than they 

axe in reality, when they themſelves ſet them the Ex- 
ample of having recourſe to Art for the Correction 

of Nature. One Sex ought not to be indulged 
more. than the other. When the Men exhibit 
themſelves, in all Reſpects as they really are, then 
they may be allow'd to complain of the Women, 
for endeavouring to appear to them what they 
are not. 

In ſhort, the Men ought to like the Women 
the better for taking ſo much Care to look lovely 
in their Eyes: Nay, E will venture farther to ſay, 
that there are many Lovers who would be 2xtremely 
mortified if their Miſtreſſes were to follow their 
Advice, and to appear in their Preſence without 
Diſguiſe. "Fhey take their Complexion to be Fair, 
whereas *tis Swarthy ; they imagine the Hair of 
their Head, and their Eyebrows, to be Black, but 

"tis Sandy: In fine, they fee many other Beauties 
in their Features, which, were they undiſguiſed, 
would prove Defeats, if not Deformities. They 
would loſe the Satisfaction they enjoy, if they faw 
things in their true Light ; and their Curioſity 
would be the Means of cancelling their Love. 

A Man whoſe Miſtreſs paints, and who is ſol- 
licitous to know whether, by that Means, ſhe 
59 5 85 any Defſects, and who, after having diſ- 
c that ſhe lays on the White, would have 


Theo: * to him what ſhe is in reality; fuch a 
Man 


— 


[267] 
Man is in as bad a Caſe as that Citizen of Argos 


whom Horace ſpeaks of, who fitting at the Thea- 


tre, where was neither Actor nor Speaker, fancied 
he heard the freſt Tragedies that were ever play'd, 


and continued fitting whole Hours together in the 


Attitude of a Man who both admires and applauds: 


But, unluckily for him, his Kindred were for 


diſpelling his Deluſion ; and, having tried all Means 


to undeceive him, they effected it. When he 


came to himſelf, 0h cruel Friends ſaid he, you 
have not cur'd me, but rather kill me, by taking 
me out of ſo pleafant a Deluſion ; *Twas an Error, 
{ own, but ſuch an Error as gave me a Taſte of the 


moſt agreeable Pleaſures, When a Woman has 


a Complexion whiter than Snow, mingled: 
with a Cherry-colour exceeding the Roſe, is it not, 
as it were, giving her Admirer his Death's Wound: 
to ſhew him her pale Face pitted and ſcarified with 
the Small-pox? is the Imagination only that 
makes us happy ; let us indulge the Lover, there- 
fore, in the Pleafures which it gives him, and not. 
be ſo rigid as to offer to accuſe a Lady of Fraud, 
whoſe Impoſition ſerves fo good a Purpoſe as to 


render the Man happy whom ſhe thereby deceives. 


If we may believe an ingenious Gentleman, 


and one who knew the World, viz. la Bruyere, 


the generality of Men think thoſe Women who 
paint, more diſagreeable when they have laid on the 
White and the Red, than when they ſhew them- 
{elves as they really are. I make no Doubt that 


a Woman, who is known to be dawb'd with Paint, 


muſt create ſome Diſguſt ; but this is quite out of 
the Queſtion, which is, Whether a Woman who 
has the Secret of laying on the Paint fo artfully as 
it cannot be known, appears the more homely ? 
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Every Day's Experience proves the contrary ; and, 


if ſhe ſuffered by laying on Paint, no Doubt the . 
would not make Uſe of it. We will hear what 2 


Bruyere ſays, and then give in our Anſwer. If, 
fſays he, Women only ſtrive to appear handſome 
in their own Eyes, and to pleaſe themſelves, 
© they are in the Right, without Doubt, to take 
what Courſe they think fit to beautify them- 
ſelves ; and, in the Choice of their Dreſs and 
Ornaments, to follow their Fancy and Caprice, 
But if *tis the Men whom they would charm, if 
'tis for them they waſh, or paint, I have col- 


lected their Votes in that Caſe, and aſſure them f 


White and Red they uſe, make them look hi- 
deous and frightful ; that the Red alone makes 
them look old, and diſguiſes them ; that they 
275 as much to ſee Women with White Lead on 
eir Faces, as Falſe- teeth in their Mouths, or 
War Balls to plump out their Cheeks; and that 
they heartily proteſt againſt the Art they uſe 

© to make themſelves ugly.“ I don't think ſome of 
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theſe Reflections juſt. True it is, that the Men | 


don't love to ſee White Lead, and other 
Drugs upon the Faces of Women; but it is no 
| lefs certain, that when the ſaid White is apply'd 
with Art, and is not perceiv'd, it does not give 
the Countenance a diſagreeable Caſt, Many Wo- 
men lay on the White ſo niccly that no body 


knows it. They thereby appear beautiful; whereas, 


without it, they would ſeem difagrecable. As 
to the Red, I don't think I need to inſiſt upon it, 
becauſe when it is laid on with Moderation, no- 
thing adds more to the Beauty of a Face. 


This is granted even by the Women who make 


F 
na uſe of it; and ſo far is it from making the Sex Took 
old or ugly, that it gives a Briſæneſs to the Eyes, 
corrects the Paleneſs of the Complexion, and 


renders the Air of it more agreeable ; I always 


mean when ' tis laid on with Moderation. Tis 
plain, therefore, that all that is true in /a Bruyere's 
Argument, is, that the Men have no Fancy to a 
Face which they know to be painted. That Au- 


thor was under no Neceſſity of telling the Ladies, 
that he had collected the Votes of all the Men 


upon this Head, and that he paſs'd a definitive Sen- 
tence on them, in their Name. There is not one 
Woman, eſpecially among thoſe who paint, but is 
very well convinc'd, that ſhe will not appear ami- 
able if the Impoſition be diſcover'd ; conſequently, 
ſhe endeavours all ſhe can to hide it. There are 
two things which a Woman of Faſhion never 
owns, viz. the Uſe of white Paint, and the Year 
ſhe was born in. | | 

] really think the Men unreaſonable to expect, 
that aWoman, who has a homely Face, which might 
be render'd beautiful by laying on White, ſhould 
be debarr'd from the Uſe of it. I don't blame them 
for not liking her, if they happen to diſcover that 
her Beauty is borrow'd; but I condemn them for 


not allowing ſuch Woman to do what ſhe can to 
repair and conceal the Injuries done to her by Fate. 


Is it not natural for every one to ſeek their own 
Advantage? Why then ſhou'd a Man deſire that a 
Woman who does not pleaſe his Taſte, ſhould not 
appear amiable in the Eyes of another ? There is 
a Cruelty in ſuch Behaviour which is unpar- 
donable. „„ Eo 
I am not furpriz*d to hear a Man ſay, I don't 
like this Woman ; her Beauty is borrow'd ; 1 — 
op ͤ] ?;§õ½h that 
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rbhat fhe lays on White. As tempting as ſhe appears, 
She makes no Impreſſion on my Heart, But I think 
it very extraordinary to hear a Man fay, I have 
© a Miſtreſs who is indebted only to Nature; 


* 


Heaven has adorn'd her Perſon with every 
Charm: For this Reaſon, I can't bear that 


but even quite homely, ſhould endeavour to 


repair the Blemiſhes of Nature.” One may very 
well return to ſuch a Man for Anſwer, But, 


pray why do you trouble yourſelf about what | 
People do with whom you have no manner of 
© Concern ?” Oh but, he will reply, I love to be 


« frank; I don't like that People ſhould make 
< uſe of ſiniſter Arts to acquire a thing to 


which they have no natural Right.“ © Alack-a *' 
day, ſays J, what's that to you, Mr. Man- 
© hater; give People their Way; don't force the 
£ Women who are ſo unhappy as to be homel)ß 
* by Nature, to appear always ſuch; and 
don't inſiſt that they who think. them hand- 


ſome, ſhould be undeceiv'd in their Miſtake,” 


SE TE 


Believe 1 have faid all that can be ſaid to ex- | 
cuſe the Practice of beautifying the Face; we | 
will now conſider what are the Inconveniencies of 


it. Tis a difficult Matter for People not to tranſ- 


oreſs certain Bounds, and to keep a juſt Medium | 
detwixt what is uſeful and what is ſuperfluous, } 


betwixt what is legal and what is illegal: But 
* poo en 


other Women, who are not ſo pretty as ſhe is, 


pleaſe any Man, and have recourſe to Art to 
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the Women eſpecially are apt to carry things to Ex- 


tremity when their Beauty is concern'd. The 
Paſſion of being thought handſome, which bears 


Sway in all their Actions, hinders them from ſtop- 


ping at a certain Boundary, beyond which the 
very ſame things which were good or indifferent 
before, become then pernicious and worthy of 


Blame, Several pretty Women, having ob- 


ferv'd that the homely ones had the Art of con- 
cealing the Defects of their Phyſiognomy, have 
thought that they themſelves ſhould look ſtill more 


amiable if they us'd the ſame Art; and it has hap- 
pen'd that they have thereby ruin'd their Com- 
plexion. Nothing drys up and wrinkles the Skin 
fo much as the white Paint. A Woman that has 
naturally an coarſe Face, runs no Riſque by 
making uſe of it; but in a handſome Face, it ſoon 
deſtroys. the Charms which. it has receiv'd from 


Nature. A Woman of amiable Features, 


who lays on White, acts as madly as if ſhe cut and 
ſlaſh'd her Face meerly to have the Pleaſure of 


concealing the Scars of the Wounds. The moſt _ 
charming Face ſoon becomes full of Wrinkles by 


the Uſe of Paint. Is not the Ruin of a Woman's 
Complexion a very dear Purchaſe for the Pleaſure 
of appearing a little fairer? Is it not changing a 
real Advantage for an imaginary one? Is ſhe not 
guilty of an Action which ſhe will long repent of 
to no Purpoſe ? I have known ſevera] fine, Wo- 
men, who, by making uſe of Paint, have ſo far 
ſpoil'd their Complexion, and wrinkled their Skin, 


J tat they were afraid to fee themſelves in a Look- 
ing-glaſs till they had laid on their White-waſh.. 


They thought their Faces look'd frightful, com- 
par'd with what they did heretofore. If a Wo- 
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man is excuſable at any time ſor uſing Paint, 


*tis when ſhe has nothing to loſe, and is not afraid 
of the Ravage which Paint makes upon the Face. 


The Number of pretty Faces dawb'd with the 


White, is very far ſhort of thoſe which are only 
lick'd over with Red. There are Countries where all 
the Women make uſe of this. In France, indeed, 
the vulgar Women durſt not be ſeen to have it on, 


but in Ruſſia the very Country-women that go 
to the Markets to fell Butter, lay it on as 


much as our Ladies of Quality. If the Uſe of the 


Red was moderated, and if none laid it on but the 


Women who want a Colour, I ſhould not think 
it extraordinary; I ſhould rather judge it to be 


very reaſonable. The Red has nothing in it thet 
is unbecoming or difguſting; confequently it has not 


the Inconveniencies of the White. When tis us'd 
with Moderation, tis imperceptible, and cannot 
be diſtinguiſh'd from Nature. Mean time it gives 


a thouſand Graces to the Face, and ſometimes 
lends the fineſt Skin a Vivacity, without which, 


the moſt perfect Lineaments are tarnifh*d by a Pale- 
neſs that takes off all their Luſtre; but by an aſ- 
toniſhing Abuſe, many Women come to have home- | 
dy Faces by the very means which they make uſe | 
of to beautify them. They don't endeavour by 


the laying on of the Red to imitate Nature, and 
barely to correct the Paleneſs of their Complexion, 
but they put on the Red fo thick, that if they were 


really ſuch as they become by Art, the Thoughts 


of having ſuch a fiery livid Face as they have 

made it by the Red, would break their Hearts. 
Ihe Quantity of the Red which the Women 

lay on in France, and ſome other Countries, has 


render'd this Paint hateful to the Women of _ 
| | | a 
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Nations; but both Claſſes go to the Extreme. 
There are certain Courts in Germany where the 


moſt accompliſh'd Beauty has a Look that is lan- 


guiſhing, and chuſes to have a Countenance as 
pale as Death, rather than to give Liſe to its 
Charms by a little of the Red. On the other 
hand, at Paris there are Women who would 
think themſelves frightful if they did not paint 
with Red to ſuch a Degree, as to make them- 
ſelves ugly, tho? by Nature they are handſome. 
The German Lady is like a ſick Man who from 
Whimſy or Prejudice will not ſwallow five or fix 
Drops of a Remedy that would certainly cure him : 


And the French Woman acts as void of Senfe as 


another Patient, who being directed to take ſo 
many Drops of the ſame Remedy, and no more, 
ſwallows a large Glaſs full, and thereby contracts 
a much more dangerous Diſtemper than what he 


had before. 


SE GT. I 


E will finiſh theſe Reflections with a Word or 

two more, and reduce them to certain Max- 

ims which are ſimple but true. A homely Woman 
wo lays on the White, is excuſable; ſhe endeavours 
to repair the Injuſtice done to her by Deſtiny ; but 
ſhe cannot be lik'd, nor indeed can ſhe ex- 
pect it, if it be diſeover'd that ſhe paints. No- 
thing is more diſguſting to a Lover, than a Face 
which he knows to be hck'd over with 
white Lead, . the Powder of Snail-Shells, 
| Gum, 


IL 2741 
Saum, and a thouſand Drugs, of which the 
ſeveral Paints are mix'd up. A pretty Woman 
who makes uſe of the White, is as ine x- 
cuſable as a Perſon, who, when he may Peak 
the Truth without any Danger, even when 'tis a 
Diſadvantage for him to lye, yet is guilty of an 
Untruth, merely for the Pleaſure he has in tel- 
ling it. As for a pretty Woman who paints, her 
Crime is her Puniſhment ; for ſhe becomes theres 
by ſo homely in a little time, that ſhe is obligy 
to paint out, of Neceſſity. 

'The moderate uſe of the Red is one of the ſafeſt 
Methods that Women can try to ſet off theit 
Beauty : But the uſe of it, as it is now Practis'd 
by a great Number of Ladies | in France, is altoge- 
ther as ridiculous as it would be to cover the Face 

with ; a red M. Wh; | 
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